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PREFACE 


THE first feeling with which readers will open this book will 
be that of regret at not seeing the name of Mr. Barber on the 
title-page. It has only been his engagement with the publica- 
tion of other classical work which has prevented him from 
taking part in this Series; but the book owes very much to 
the advice which he gave in laying out the plan of it. 

It had not been the original purpose to treat of earlier and 
standard authors, but the work grew under our hands; many 
reviewers also and other scholars desired that the record of 
the new literary discoveries should be made as complete as 
possible ; and, as in the two previous Series, each contributor 
has treated his subject in his own way, subject to revision and 
discussion. 

My thanks are due in many quarters; before all, to the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press for their renewed approba- 
tion and support; next, to the Jowett Copyright Trustees for 
their generous help towards the cost of the illustrations which 
enhance the interest of the chapter on Tragedy; then to 
many scholars: Professor A. S. Hunt, for his continued 
interest in the work; Mr. H. 1. Bell, Dr. L. R. Farnell, Mr. 
A. D. Knox, Mr. H. M. Last, Mr. E. Lobel, Mr. H. J. M. 
Milne, Mr. D. L. Page, Mr. M. N. Tod, and in particular 
Mr. R. M°Kenzie, for the help which they have given me in 
various ways; and I am indebted to my former pupil, Mr. 
Roberts, B.A., Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, Craven 
Fellow, for compiling the Index, and to the accomplished 
Readers on the staff of the Press for the fine scholarship 
exhibited in their revision. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. εν 
November, 1932. 
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EARLY LYRIC AND ELEGIAC POETRY 


Sappho, Alcaeus, Corinna, Ibycus, Pindar, Bacchylides, Archi- 
lochus, Tyrtaeus, Anacreon (?) 


IN the history of Greek literature no chapter is so fragmentary 
as that on the Lyric and Elegiac poets of the seventh and 
sixth centuries. The remnants preserved by critical writers, 
grammarians, metricians, and lexicographers have been 
zealously collected and edited, but the total result is small ; 
and for this brilliant phase of poetry we have for long had to 
rely on minute quotations, too often made for reasons other 
than literary excellence. Yet no branch of Greek poetry 
received higher praise in antiquity, and no branch seems to 
have deserved that praise more justly. There is a radiant 
simplicity in this early poetry which has hardly been found in 
the world since, and every word of it that can be recovered 
has an inestimable appeal. Fortunately, little by little addi- 
tions have been made. ‘The nineteenth century witnessed two 
sensational discoveries, the Partheneton of Alcman and the 
Odes of Bacchylides. The twentieth century has found nothing 
so intact or so long as these, but the rubbish-heaps of Egypt 
have yielded many small treasures, and our knowledge of 
Greek lyric poetry has been increased and clarified. 

Of the fragments discovered none belongs to any entirely 
unfamiliar writer, and the list of the nine Avpixof remains with- 
out addition. But we now possess substantial pieces by 
writers little known before, and of those better known we are 
able to form a completer and more critical estimate. The 
advance in knowledge has been twofold. For writers, like 
Pindar, known hitherto from a single form of poem, we now 
have remains of other forms, and for writers like Sappho and 
Alcaeus, represented by no new form, we have new fragments 
which enable us to form a juster estimate of their metre, 


language, and subject-matter. On these two lines of research 
3736 B 
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much has been discovered, and much previous theory proved 
to be hazardous and unfounded. It is now clear that Pindar, 
whatever form of art he pursued, was always Pindar, that 
the manner of his Epinician Odes was dictated not by their 
occasion, but by the poet’s own personality. It is clear, 
too, that Sappho wrote a simpler language than has generally 
been believed, and that Corinna was really the traditional 
poetess of Boeotia that Pindar thought her to be.? 

Unfortunately, many, if not most, of the recovered poems 
are lamentably dilapidated. The Egyptian Greeks commonly 
tore their papyrus vertically instead of horizontally, and we 
are left with columns of mutilated words instead of complete 
lines. Time and destruction have done their worst, and the 
papyri are full of holes, discoloured, and often illegible. In 
this state of affairs the chief task of scholarship is to fill gaps, 
and though for twenty years some of the best scholars in 
Europe have been engaged on this task, the results are too 
often uncertain and unsatisfying. Sometimes, it is true, the 
restorer’s task has been made easy by ancient quotations or 
by Scholia on the margin of the papyrus. But more often 
the completion of the mutilated texts can be no more than 
guess-work, and we must content ourselves with the reflection 
that after all this is the sort of thing that the poet may have 
written. Restoration is particularly difficult in the case of 
poets, like Sappho and Corinna, who wrote in a dialect which 
is only partially known, and where a restoration may contain 
a verbal form which they would never have used. 

Yet despite these limitations, something has been found of 
this lost poetry, and the chapter on its history begins at last 
to be written. 


1. Sappho 


In the introductory poem to his Odes Horace? distinguishes 
between two kinds of Greek lyric poetry. The first class, 


1 Aelian, V. H. xiii. 25. 
2 Odes, 1. i. 32-4: 
Si neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton. 
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protected by Euterpe, is associated with the pipes ; the second 
class, protected by Polyhymnia, with the Lesbian lyre or 
barbitos. This distinction is not final nor entirely satisfactory, 


_ but at least it helps to differentiate two main classes, On 





the one hand there is the poetry of Pindar, Simonides, and 
Bacchylides, possessing as its main feature the choral ode’ 
sung by a company of singers and accompanied by dancing. 
On the other hand there is the personal lyric of Sappho and 
Alcaeus, accompanied by the lyre and owing little or nothing to 
the movements of the dance or to the requirements and possi- 
bilities of a choir. This distinction between the two types 
has been emphasized and clarified by discoveries which give 
new examples of the work of Sappho and Alcaeus in the one 
class, and of Ibycus and Pindar in the other. 

Since 1900 Oxyrhynchus has provided considerable 
remains of the first, second, and fourth books of Sappho’s 
collected works,! and the Berlin Museum possesses pieces of 
the fifth book. Not one of these papyri is free from mutila- 
_ tion, no single complete poem has been found, and many of 
the finds are the merest scraps.® But even from this wreckage 
much can be learned. 

First, we can now make a rough estimate of the extent of 
Sappho’s work and the method of its arrangement. Oxyrh. 
Pap. 1231, which contains the remains of Book I, ends with 
a note that it contained 1,320 lines, i.e. 330 four-lined stanzas. 
Even if the other books were shorter than this, her entire 
works may still have comprised some nine thousand lines. 
How the books were arranged is still not settled, but some 
facts emerge. Book I contained all the poems written in the 
Sapphic stanza. On this point the papyrus fully confirms 
the ancient tradition.* Book II, if we may judge by the only 


* Oxyrh. Pap. i. 7; iii. 4243 x. 12313 x. 1232; xv. 17873 xvii. 2076. 

* Berliner Klassikertexte, V (2). xii, pp. 9-18. 

* All extant remains are published in Lobel, Σαπφοῦς μέλη, Oxford, 1925. 
References, unless otherwise stated, will be to this, and to E. Diehl, 
Anthologia Lyrica, 1923. 

* Schol. Metr. Pindari, PyZ/. i, p. 5, 1.20, ed. Drachmann ἑνδεκασύλλαβον 
Σαπφικόν, ᾧ τὸ πρῶτον ὅλον Σαπφοῦς γεγραμμένον. Sacerd. gramm. vi. 546. 8 
‘genus est illud asynartetum, quo usa est Sappho per totum librum suum 
primum’, 
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new addition, Oxyrh. Pap. 1232, consisted, as Hephaestion 
says, of poems in the Sapphic pentameter of fourteen syllables.* 
Book IV, to which we have considerable additions, is not 
fully described by any ancient authority, and our conclusions 
must be based on the papyrus. Despite the fact that no 
single line is preserved complete,’ this book, too, seems to have 
contained poems in a single metre—that particular type of the 
Ionic a Maiore or Choriambic Tetrameter, as Wilamowitz 
calls 1,3 which Hephaestion knew as the Αἰολικόν and said 
was much used by Sappho.* When we come to Book V it is 
clear that a different principle is employed. Caesius Bassus 
says that here Sappho used the ‘ Hendecasyllabus Phalaecius’ ὃ 
and Fortunatianus reports the use of the Asclepiad.® In the 
three poems of the Berlin Papyrus there are two metres, and 
the safest conclusion is that this book was formed of poems 
written in three-lined stanzas. Of the other books we have 
no new specimens, and must still accept the ancient traditions, 
which are on the whole proved trustworthy where they can be 
tested. Inside this framework the papyri indicate that in 
each book the poems were arranged in roughly alphabetical 
order. At least, in Book I three successive poems begin with 
ὁ, 7, and π, while three in Book IV all begin with é.7 

Sappho has always been known to have been an expert 
user of a wide range of metres, but the new fragments have 
not added much to our knowledge of her metric, as the I, II, 
and IV books are in familiar metres. In Book V, however, 
we have two examples of a three-lined stanza. In ε΄. 3 she 
employs two Glyconics followed by the Aeolic Dactylic 


1 Hephaestion, 7, p. 23,ed. Consbruch τῶν δὲ ἀκαταλήκτων (sc. δακτυλικῶν) 
τὸ μὲν πεντάμετρον καλεῖται Σαπφικὸν τεσσαρεσκαιδεκασύλλαβον, ᾧ τὸ δεύτερον 
ὅλον Σαπφοῦς γέγραπται. 

2 Except δ΄. 1. 26 restored from Athen. xv. 687 b (iii. 519 Kaibel). 

8 Sappho und Simonides, p. 62. 

* Hephaestion, 11, p. 36 καλεῖται δὲ Αἰολικόν, ὅτι Σαπφὼ πολλῴ αὐτῷ 
ἐχρήσατο. 

δ Grammat. vi. 258. 15 (Hendecasyllabus Phalaecius) ‘apud Sappho 
frequens est, cuius in quinto libro complures huius generis et continuati 
et dispersi leguntur’. 

6 Ib. 295. 21 (de Asclepiadeo metro) ‘ Sappho hoc integro usa est libro 
quinto’. 

7 Lobel, Σαπφοῦς μέλη, p. Xv. 
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Tetrameter, or, rather, two Aeolic Dactylic Trimeters followed 
by a Tetrameter.! In ε΄. 4 and 5 the metre is another varia- 
tion on a Glyconic basis, and is rather more complicated. 
The first line is Cretic + Glyconic, the second pure Glyconic, 
the third Glyconic + Bacchius, i.e. the Phalaecian Hendeca- 
syllable. Her other metres are familiar and need no notice, 
but her general metrical practice is now better known, and 
deserves attention. The general result is that she is seen to 
be a stricter metrician than she has been thought. Though 
she scans both the first and second syllable of a Glyconic 
either short or long, the last syllable is always long. She 
does not normally shorten a long, open, final syllable when the 
next word begins with a vowel.” A vowel short by nature 
is normally scanned as long before a mute and liquid.* She 
makes the fullest use of synizesis, but avoids almost every 
kind of hiatus. She does not allow artificial lengthening or 
different scansion of the same word in different places.° 
She is, in fact, a careful and consistent metrician, and all 
claimed divagations from her ordinary practice must be 
regarded with suspicion. 

The subject of these fragments is what we should expect. 
Sappho’s chief interest was in personal relations, and with 
these the fragments deal; but history, absent from the familiar 
examples of her verse, finds at last a place in it. In one 
distressingly mutilated piece (δ΄, 11 ; 70 Di.) she seems to refuse 
her friendship to some one who has been a friend of Penthilus, 
the brother-in-law of Phittacus. We know nothing of the 
context or the circumstances, but it appears that on this 
point Sappho shared the political opinions of her townsman, 
Alcaeus. Perhaps, too, her brother, Charaxus, may be 
counted as belonging to history. At all events he is men- 


τ Cf. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho und Simonides, p. 48. 

* For exceptions and their significance see below, and E. Lobel, 
᾿Αλκαίου μέλη, p. ΧΙ. 

8. The most notable exception is α΄. 5. 19; 27a. 19 Di. ὄπλοισι. 

* It is not, for instance, permitted between the third and fourth lines 
of the Sapphic stanza. It is allowed between the first and second or second 
and third lines on condition that the open final syllable is long. Cf. Lobel, 
Σαπφοῦς μέλη, p. lxvi ; Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, p. 88. 

® Hence the suspicion attaching to ὕδωρ in fr. 5. 1 Di. 
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tioned by Herodotus as giving her liberty to Rhodopis, and 
being severely rated by his sister for it! That poem, alas, has 
not survived, but we have a charming poem about a brother 
who may well be Charaxus. In it (α΄, 4 ; 25 Di.) Sappho prays 
for his safe return, and for his and her happiness : 


Κύπρι καὶ]: Νηρήϊδες ἀβλάβηϊν μοι 

τὸν κασίγνητον δότε τύιδ᾽ ἴκεσθα|ι 

κῶὥσσα" Flor θύμῳ Ke θέλῃ γένεσθαι, 
πάντα τεἸλέσθην. 

daca δὲ“ πρ]όσθ᾽ ἄμβροτε, πάντα λῦσαίϊι, 

ὡς φίλοισ)ι δ Foto: χάραν γένεσθαι 

κὠνίαν ἴ ἔϊχθροισι" γένοιτο δ᾽ ἄμμι 
μήκετιϑ μ]ήδεις. 


‘Cyprian and Nereids, grant that my brother may come 
hither unhurt, and that all his heart wishes to happen to him 
may be accomplished. All the mistakes he has made before, 
undo for him, to be a joy to his friends and a sorrow to his 
enemies, and may we have no enemy any more.’ ὃ 


The same Rhodopis was identified by Strabo and Athenaeus 
with Doricha, and perhaps we have an echo of the old quarrel 
in α΄. 4, 11. 10-12 (26 Di.): 


pn\dé καυχάσαιτο τόδ᾽ ἐννέϊποισα 19 
Alwpixa τὸ δεύϊτ]ερον ὡς πόθεϊννον 
εἰς] ἔρον ἦλθε. 


‘May Doricha not boast, saying this, that she has fallen 
a second time into lovely desire.’ 


But, on the whole, the new pieces, like the old, concern 


1 ii. 135. 6 Xdpakos δὲ ὡς Avoduevos Ῥοδῶπιν ἀπενόστησε ἐς Μυτιλήνην, ἐν 
μέλει Σαπφὼ πολλὰ κατεκερτόμησέ μιν. Cf. Athen. xiii. 596 b (so Ovid, Her. 
xv, Eptstula Sapphus, 1. 63 and 1. 117); Strabo, xvii. 808. Sappho’s 
anonymous biographer in Oxyrh. Pap. 1800, i. 7-13 almost certainly 
records the existence of three brothers of whom Charaxus was the eldest. 

ἢ Κύπρι καὶ] Earle, πότνιαι] Diels, ὦ φίλαι] Blass, χρύσιαι] Jurenka. 

5 κῶσσα Grenfell and Hunt, κῶττι Diehl. 

* πάντα Jurenka, ταῦτα Blass, κῆνα Diehl. 

δ᾽ Suppl. Grenfell and Hunt. 
ὡς pido |t Blass, καὶ φίλοισι Diels. 
κὠνίαν Blass, κὠδύναν Sitzler, πημόναν δ᾽ Jurenka. 
μήκετι Blass, μήποτα Grenfell and Hunt, δή ποτα Jurenka. 

The interpretation here is quite uncertain. Cf. Lobel, C.Q. xv, p. 163. 
So Lobel. oi] δὲ καυχάσαντο τόδ᾽ ἐννέϊποντες Grenfell and Hunt. 


oan a 


- 
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Sappho’s circle of women and girl friends. On these she 
lavishes her affection and her tenderness, and she expects the 
like return from them. Whether it is Mica or Anactoria 
or Gongyla, now first found in her verse,’ or Atthis or Andro- 
meda, known to us already,’ she treats each occasion with 
perfect seriousness and concentration. A poem in Book I 
tells of her love for Anactoria. The opening describes all the 
things valued most by men—armies on horse or foot and ships 
at sea, but Sappho values most the object of her love. For 
love Helen left her husband and ruined Troy, and it is love 
that Sappho feels for Anactoria (α΄. 5; 27a Di, ll. 17 ff.): 


Tas κε βολλοίμαν ἔρατόν τε βᾶμα 

κἀμάρυχμα λάμπρον ἴδην προσώπω 

ἢ τὰ Δύδων ἄρματα κἀν ὄπλοισι 
πεσδοὶ μάχεντας.“ 


ΕἸ would rather see her lovely gait and the bright sparkle of 
her face than the chariots of the Lydians and men in armour 
fighting on foot.’ 


But things did not always go so well as this. Sappho’s 
friends sometimes left her, and sometimes they were faithless. 
Perhaps the most beautiful poem concerns a friend who has 
gone to Lydia. Who she is, we do not know, nor why she is 
in Sardis—perhaps she is married. At all events she was 
a friend of Atthis, and for her Sappho writes this poem 


(ἔ. 5; 98Di.): 


ὡς med ἐξώομεν," ον wa as 
σε θέᾳ σ᾽ ἰκέλαν ἀρι- 
γνώτᾳ, σᾷ δὲ μάλιστ᾽ ἔχαιρε μολπᾷ. 


νῦν δὲ Λύδαισιν ἐμπρέπεται γυναί- 
κεσσιν, ὥς ποτ᾽ ἀελίω 
δύντος & βροδοδάκτυλος σελάννα Ἷ 


* Anactoria is known from Maximus Tyrius, 24 (18): /and Gongyla 
from Suidas, 5.ν. Σαπφώ. Theirnames occur in the text at a’. 5.15 (27a.15 
Di.); ε΄. 4. 4 (97. 4 Di., cf. 36. 2 Di.). For Mica, cf. δ΄. 11; 70 Di. 

2 From Bergk, /.Z.G. iii, fr. 33 and fr. 41. 

ὃ πεσδο]μάχεντας Rackham, Vogliano, ἱππομάχεντας Wilamowitz. 
4 led ἐζ]ώομεν Wilamowitz. 

᾿ βεβάως ἐἸχίεν Wilamowitz. 

6 ἀριγνώται (ἀριγνώτᾳ) Lobel, ᾿Αριγνώτα Wilamowitz. 

7 σελάννα Schubart, μήνα papyrus unmetrically. 
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4 , 3 » ’ > 3 τ P. 
πάντα περρέχοισ᾽ ἄστρα φάος δ᾽ ἐπί- 
σχει θάλασσαν ἐπ’ ἀλμύραν 
ἴσως καὶ πολυανθέμοις ἀρούραις, 


> Die a ὁ ? 7 7 

ad δ᾽ ἐέρσα κάλα κέχυται τεθά- 
λαισι δὲ βρόδα κἄπαλ᾽ ἄν- 
θρυσκα καὶ μελίλωτος ἀνθεμώδη ς" 


πόλλα δὲ ξαφοίταισ᾽ ἀγάνας ἐπι- 
μνάσθεισ᾽ Ἄτθιδος ἱμέρῳ 
λέπταν ποι φρένα, κ[ἢ]ρ (ὃ) ἄσᾳ  βόρηται. 


‘When we lived together, always she thought (?) you like 
to a glorious goddess, and in your song was her chief pleasure. 
But now she surpasses the women of Lydia, as after the sun 
has set the rosy-fingered moon, surpassing all the stars. She 
sheds her light over the salt sea and the many-flowered fields, 
and the dew is spread abroad in beauty, and the roses bloom 
and the tender grasses and the flowering clover. She goes 
this way and that, remembering gentle Atthis with desire in 
her young heart, and her soul is devoured with longing.’ 


In another poem (ε΄. 3; 96 Di.) the absent friend is remem- 
bered in sorrow and complaint. She has promised Sappho 
to remember her, and she has not kept her promise. So 
Sappho reminds her of it, of their past love, and the happy 
days they have passed together: 


τεθνάκην δ᾽ ἀδόλως θέλω" 

aS 7 7 
& pe ψισδομένα κατελίμπανε 
πόλλα καὶ τόδ᾽ ἔειπίέ pow? 
cc 7 > ᾽ ὃ ~ 7 6 

Oi ὡς δεῖνα πεπίόνθ]αμεν, 

Ward’, 7 μάν σ᾽ ἀέκοισ᾽ ἀπυλιμπάνω." 
τὰν δ᾽ ἔγω τάδ᾽ ἀμειβόμαν'" 

“ χαίροισ᾽ ἔρχεο κἄμεθεν 
μέμναισ᾽, οἶσθα γὰρ ὥς σε πεδήπομεν 
αἱ δὲ μή, ἀλλά σ᾽ ἔγω θέλω 

Υ͂ \ XN 4 8 
ὄμναισαι. [σὺ δὲ λάθεϊ]αι 

A 4 ‘ 4x3 ; ” 

ὄσσα τέρπνα Te|* Kai κάλ᾽ ἐπάσχομεν. 


1 κῆρ (δ᾽) aoa Schubart, Wilamowitz. Lobel prints «[.]p... 

2. So Blass. 

8. σὺ δὲ A[a]@eat Wilamowitz. Lobel prints [] . σαι. 

* do[oa τέρπνα re] or ὄσ[σα μόλθακα] Jurenka, ὄσ[ σ᾽ ὕμοι φίλα] Crusius, 
ὄσ[σ᾽ ἄμμες φίλα] Edmonds. 
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‘Truly I wish to die. She left me with many tears,’ and 
she said this to me: “ Alas, how sad is our fortune! Sappho, 
all against my will I leave you.” To her I answered this: 
“Go with good fortune,and remember me. For you know 
how we have cared for you. If not, yet will I remind you. 
You forget how pleasant and lovely were our fortunes.”’ 


After this the poem grows progressively more fragmentary, 
but it is clear that Sappho enumerates the happy times now 
past, the flowers they wore together, the ointments they used. 

The other pieces are too torn to yield consecutive sense. 
Often in them we catch an echo of Sappho’s style and sin- 
cerity, when she wishes to die and see the dewy shores of 
Acheron (ε΄. 4; 97 Di., ll. 11 ff.),? or speaks of hair turning white 
(δ΄. τ; 65 Di, ll. 12 ff.).° But for their completion we need 
more discoveries. 

The language of the new fragments is of an unsurpassed 
clarity and grace. There is a complete absence of literary 


: _ artifice, and the effect is that of the spoken word raised to its 


highest power of concentration and melody. The explanation 
of this triumphant simplicity is that Sappho is writing in the 
spoken vernacular of Lesbos. She avoids even Homeric 
phrases, or, if she uses them, they are transposed into her own 
dialect. This character of her language is revealed in several 
ways. The digamma is not found except in the pronoun of 
the third person and its adjective,* and in some words nor- 
mally beginning with Fp where its place is taken by 8. The 
augment is hardly ever omitted.° There is a marked absence 
of synonyms, and words which might be thought to have the 
same meaning are revealed on closer inspection to be slightly 
different. Her conjugations and declensions are singularly 
homogeneous and free from exceptions. In all this Sapphois 


1 ψιζομένη" κλαίουσα, Hesych. 
Ἢ κατθάνην δ᾽ ipepds τις [ἔχει με καὶ 
λωτίνοις δροσόεντας [Ὁ- 
χ[ίθ]οις ἴδην ᾿Αχέρ[οντος 
|vra χρόα γῆρας ἤδη 
Ἰντο τρίχες ἐκ μελαίναν 
* Lobel, Σαπφοῦς μέλη, pp. XXVili-xxxvii. 
° Ib., pp. xl-xliii. 
Lobel, ᾿Αλκαίου μέλη, pp. Xxxiii—xlv. 
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unique among Greek poets, She alone wrote an almost unvar- 
nished vernacular. Even Alcaeus and Corinna owe much 
more to literary tradition than she does, and perhaps in this 
self-denying restriction lies part of the secret of her matchless 
style. 

One poem, however, which has been gleaned from two papyri, 
differs greatly from the rest both in language and in manner. 
The Wedding of Hector and Andromache (β΄. 2; 55 Di.) was 
known to Athenaeus? as being in Sappho’s second book, and 
both the papyri have a colophon ascribing it to her? Of all 
the fragments which have come to us, this is the best attested 
as her work. The poem is full of charm and interest. It isa 
narrative, not written in stanzas, telling of the wedding of 
Hector and Andromache. Our portion of it begins with the 
arrival of a herald, who tells the news: 


6" \ ΄ ᾿ >» ΄ 
KT@p καὶ συνέταιρ[ο)ι ἄγοισ᾽ ἐλικώπιδα 5 
Θήβας ἐξ iépas Πλακίας τ᾽ alr’ ἀϊν]νάω ὃ 
ἄβραν ᾿ἀνδρομάχαν ἐνὶ ναῦσιν ἐπ’ ἄλμυρον 
movrov' πόλλα δ' [ἐλίγματα" χρύσια κἄμματα 
4 ) > 7 5 7 ) AG) 4 
πορφύρ[α)] κατ᾽ advr|pelva, ποίκιλ᾽ ἀθύρματα, 
, 4 > > 4 60 4 τ θ > 7 » 
ἀργύρα τ᾽ ἀνάρ[ιϊθμα ἱποτή]ρ᾽ια] ὃ κάλέξῴφαις. Ιο 
Ἅ Υ ΔῊΝ »ὶ b] ΄ Wate ἈΝῊΡ 3 ΄ ΄ 
@s εἶπ᾽" ὀτραλέως δ᾽ ἀνόρουσε πάτ[η]ρ φίλος. 
΄ UW: \ ᾽ ae 7 is 
φάμα δ᾽ ἦλθε κατὰ πτόλιν εὐρύχορον φίλοις 
αὔτικ᾽ ᾿Ιλίαδαι σατίναι[ς] ὑπ᾽ ἐϊτρόχοις 
ἀγον αἰμιόνοις. ἐπίέβαινε δὲ παῖς ὄχλος 
γυναίκων τ᾽ ἄμα παρθενίκα[ν)] τίε τανυ]ϊσφύρων 15 
ra > ΄ YA 2 ty 8 
χῶρις δ᾽ αὖ Περάμοιο θύγ[α]τρες [ἐπήϊσαν. 
ἴππίοις] δ᾽ ἄνδρες Urayov ὑπ᾽ ἄρματα κάμπυλα ὃ 
πίάντ]ες ἠίθεοι" 


‘“ Hector and his companions are bringing a girl of glancing 
eyes from holy Thebé and everflowing Placié, even tender 


Athen. xi. 460 d, quoting 1. 10. 
Oxyrh. Pap. 1232 and 2076. 
a[iv]vdm Grenfell and Hunt; Lobel suggests ἐὔννάω. 
ediypara Grenfell and Hunt, cf. Hesychius éAiypara’ ψέλια. 
πορφύρ[α] kar’ ἀύτ[ με]να Lobel from Athen. ix. 410 6, πορφύρ[α κ]άλα τ᾿ 
αὖ t[pé]va Diehl. 
δ [ποτή Ἰρ[ια] Grenfell and Hunt from Athen. l.c. 
1 τανυ]σφύρων Grenfell and Hunt. 
® [ἐπήισαν] Diehl, [ἀύλλεες] Jurenka, dvy[a]rpeo[s θᾶκος ἢν] Wilamowitz, 
9. ἄρματα κάμπυλα Jurenka. 


ao fF Oo ἡ Μμ 


ce Oe ee ee 
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Andromache, in ships over the salt sea. Many are the golden 


necklaces and purple clothing coming on the wind, playthings 


of divers pattern, and countless silver cups,and ivory.” So 
spake he, and quickly arose his dear father. The tale came 
to his friends through the broad-wayed city. Then the sons 
of Ilios led their mules under their wheeled waggons. The 
whole company came up of women and slender-ankled maidens 
together; but apart from them came Priam’s daughters ; 
and the men, all unmarried, yoked their horses to their curved 
chariots.’ ) 


Then comes a gap, and after it we hear of the joy at the 
pair’s arrival : 
αὖλος δ᾽ ἀδυ[μ]έληϊς κιθάρα) τ’ ὀνεμίγνυτο 
καὶ ψ[ὀ)]φοῖς κ]ροτάλ[ων, λιγέϊως " δ᾽ ἄρα πάρϊθενοι 
ἄειδον μέλος ayviov, ixalve® δ᾽ ἐς aidlepa 
ἄχω θεσπεσία. 


‘The sweet-toned flute was blent with the lyre and the 
noise of castanets, and maidens sang clearly a holy song, and 


_ the wondrous sound rose to the sky.’ 


Then after another small lacuna we come to the end: 


’ Ἁ ’ ’ ᾽ὔ ’ b] 2 
μύρρα καὶ κασία λίβανός τ᾽ ὀνεμείχνυτο, 
γύναικες δ᾽ ἐλέλυσδον ὄσαι προγενέστεραϊι, 
7 > BA > vA , 4 
πάντες δ᾽ ἄνδρες ἐπήρατον ἴαχον ὄρθιον, 
Πάον᾽ ὀνκαλέοντες ἐκάβολον εὐλύραν, 
ὔὕμνην δ᾽ ”Exropa κἀνδρομάχαν θεοεικέλοϊιξ. 


‘Myrrh and cassia and frankincense were mingled, and all 
the elder women lifted up their voice, and all the men raised 
a loud lovely strain, calling on the Healer, the far-shooter, the 
fine harper, and hymned Hector and Andromache like to the 
gods.’ 


This charming poem, despite its fine record for authenticity, 
has been gravely and justly suspected. When it was first 
published, Wilamowitz doubted if it was really Sappho’s,* and 
his doubt has been confirmed by Mr. Lobel’s acute observa- 
tions.” On close examination it is seen to be full of usages 

* Lobel suggests κιθάρα or payadis. 
2 λιγέως Lobel. 8. ἄγνον Hunt. 


4 N. 7αλγό. f. kl. Alt. xxxiii (1914), p. 230. 
® Σαπφοὺς μέλη, p. χχνὶ ; ᾿Αλκαίου μέλη, Pp. XVii. 
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which are alien to Sappho’s style. It is true that some of 
them may be found in a small group of Sappho’s dactylic 
poems, but the cumulative evidence quite outweighs that con- 
sideration. Here are oddities of metre, flexion, and vocabu- 
lary. Metrically, we find final diphthongs shortened before 
words beginning with vowels, and vowels naturally short kept 
so before the combination of mute and liquid. In flexion we 
find a genitive in -οἱο, two dative plurals in -ovs, the thematic 
formation ὀνκαλέοντες, and unaugmented forms by the side of 
augmented. In vocabulary we find παρθενίκαν instead of 
παρθένων, πτόλιν instead of πόλιν, doar instead of daca, κατὰ 
instead of κάτ, and és instead of εἰς. This formidable list 
must give us pause before we ascribe the poem to Sappho, 
but Mr. Lobel has adduced one piece of evidence which not 
only indicates that the poem is not Sappho’s but even gives 
some hint of its origin.! 

This evidence is that in one place the writer seems to have 
used a phrase of Sappho’s found elsewhere and to have mis- 
understood it. In ε΄. 2 App. 2 (99 Di. aliter) Mr. Lobel gives: 


2 \ +7 
πορφύραι KaT ἀύτμενα 


where πορφύραι is the dative singular of the noun πορφύρα. 
In our poem, ]. 9, he gives: 


πορφύρα] Kar ἀύτ[μεϊνα 


where πορφύρα is the neuter plural of an adjective. It follows 
that this passage is not only a reminiscence of the first, but the 
reminiscence of a writer who did not fully understand Aeolic. 
Who, then, was this writer? One point emerges. He (or she) 
was an Athenian. zop¢vpaand apyvpa are the Attic counter- 
parts of the Acolic πορφύρια and ἀργύρια, and their presence 
here indicates their place of origin. It is certainly sad that 
this well-authenticated piece should be detached from Sappho’s 
name, and some may feel qualms about flying in the face of 
ancient authority. But perhaps even the ancients were not 
quite confident of its authorship. It comes at the end of a 
book—the right place for a disputed or apocryphal poem— 


1 Lobel, Σαπφοῦς μέλη, p. xv. 
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and it is possible that the vacant space before it in the 
papyrus was occupied by a note about its doubtful author- 
ship. 

The poem, then, is not Sappho’s, but it is still a good poem 
and an interesting example of Greek narrative verse. 


2. Alcaecus? 


The new fragments of Alcaeus are contained in seven rolls 
of papyrus, of which five come from Oxyrhynchus® and two, 
now in the Berlin Museum, from Eschmunén (Hermupolis).‘ 
The relation of the rolls to each other is quite uncertain, and 
their discovery tells us hardly anything of the arrangement of 
Alcaeus’ poetry. On the whole they support the view that 
the poems were roughly classified by their subjects. Thus, 
Oxyrh. Pap. 1233 is chiefly concerned with gods and heroes, 
while Oxyrh, Pap. 1360 and 1789 treat mainly of politics, and 
may belong to the collection of στασιωτικὰ ποιήματα known 
to Strabo.® But the classification is very rough. Among the 
divine poems appear one to Melanippus with a moral of 
* Carpe diem’ (Lobel, B. 10; 73 Di.), and another concerned 
with drinking (B. 22; 86 Di.) while among the στασιωτικά one 
poem (D.13; 44 Di.) was, according to the Scholia, written to 
Alcaeus’ épépevos.® In the other rolls no definite method of 
arrangement is discernible. 

The best preserved of the new poems deal with politics, and 
we can better understand the verdict of Quintilian (x. 1. 63) 
‘Alcaeus in parte operis “aureo plectro” merito donatur qua 
tyrannos insectatus multum etiam moribus confert’. His 
feelings and political ambitions, his enemies and his abuse of 
them, are now revealed, and we can see how frank and violent 
his opinions were. In these poems Alcaeus is seen as the 

1 Cf. Hunt in Oxyrh. Pap. xvii, p. 27. 

2 References, unless otherwise stated, are to Lobel, ᾿Αλκαίου μέλη, 
Oxford, 1927, and to E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica, 1923. 

3. Oxyrh. Pap. xX. 1233, 12343 xi. 1360; xv. 1788, 1789. 

* Berliner Klassikertexte, V (2). xii, pp. 3-8; cf. Rev. Et. gr. xviii. 413. 

® xiii, 2. 3, p. 617 ἐτυραννήθη δὲ ἡ πόλις (ἡ Μιτυλήνη) κατὰ τοὺς χρόνους 
τούτους (τοῦ Πιττακοῦ καὶ ᾿Αλκαίου) ὑπὸ πλειόνων διὰ τὰς διχοστασίας, καὶ τὰ 


‘ , a“? , U ‘ ’ > , 
Στασιωτικὰ καλούμενα τοῦ ᾿Αλκαίου ποιήματα περὶ TOUT@Y ἐστίν. 
® In margin [τὰ τὸν τοῦ ᾿Αλκαίου ἐρώμενον, 
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champion of the old aristocracy in its struggle with the new 
power of the tyrants. The main objects of his hatred were 
Myrsilus and Phittacus. The two appear together as 
Κλεανακτίδαν and Apyeavaxriday in a mutilated poem (E. 1; 
35b Di.),1 which has been taken as a vow of vengeance agai 
them. Myrsilus is familiar as the villain of the poem on the 
ship of State preserved by Heraclitus.2, This poem has been 
increased by the remains of twenty-five lines (A 6; 120 Di.). 
In these Alcaeus works out the figure of the storm, and urges 
his countrymen to be worthy of their forefathers : 


φαρξώμεθ᾽ ὡς ὦκιστα [τοίχοις ὅ 
ἐς δ᾽ ἔχυρον λίμενα δρόϊμωμεν 


καὶ μή tiv’ ὄκνος μόλθ]ακος ἀμμέων * 
λάχῃ" πρόδηλον γὰρ μέγί᾽ ἀέθλιον." 
μνάσθητε τὼ πάροιθα μίόχθω.5 

νῦν τις ἄνηρ δόκιμος γενέσθω. 


καὶ μὴ καταισχύνωμεν [ἀνανδρίᾳ ὃ 
ἔσλοις τόκηας yas ὕπα κεϊιμένοις ὃ 


‘ Let us with all speed mend our planks, and run into a safe 
harbour, and let not soft fear take hold of any one of us, for 
a great task lies before us. Remember our former toil. Now 
let each be proved a man. And let us not by cowardice bring 
shame on our noble fathers lying under the earth...’ 


Then the text becomes fragmentary, but the single word 
μοναρχίαν at 1. 27 shows that the allegory has disappeared 
and that the object of their endeavours is to overthrow the 
tyranny. 


11], 23-4: 

Je ye Κλεανακτίδαν 
1 ἤρχεανακτίδαν. 

* Heraclitus, Adleg. Hom. 5 (p. 7, ed. Oelmann) ἐν ἱκανοῖς δὲ καὶ τὸν 
Μυτιληναῖον μελοποιὸν εὑρήσομεν ἀλληγοροῦντα" τὰς γὰρ τυραννικὰς ταραχὰς 
ἐξ i ἴσου χειμερίῳ προσεικάζει καταστήματι θαλάττης .. . Μυρσίλος γὰρ 6 δηλού- 
μενός ἐστι καὶ τυραννικὴ κατὰ Μυτιληναίων ἐ ἐγειρομένη σύστασις. 

® τοίχοις Murray, vaas Diehl. 
: ἀμμέων or ὑμμέων Grenfell and Hunt. 
μέγ᾽ [ἀέθλιον Wilamowitz, péy[a σύμφερον Grenfell and Hunt, μέγ[α 
χεῖμ' ὀρὴν Lobel. 
ἡ μ[όχθω or μ[ώμω or μ[ύθω Grenfell and Hunt. 
εἰνέσθω Grenfell and Hunt. 
. Ay ssc Grenfell and Hunt, [ἀναλκίᾳ ὃ Diehl. 
® κε[ἱμένοις Grenfell and Hunt. 
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Phittacus, known to be Alcaeus’ enemy, appears more than 
once. Inone place (D.12; 43 Di.) Alcaeus writes with hatred 
of him and of the curse which the gods have sent through him 
to Mitylene: 


κῆνος δὲ παώθεις Arpetdalv γάμῳ" 
δαπτέτω πόλιν ὡς Kal πεδὰ Μυρσίλ)]ω, 
as κ᾽ ἄμμε βόλλητ᾽ Ἄρευς ἐπὶ τίεἸύχε[α " 
τρόπην" ἐκ δὲ χόλω τῶδε λαθοίμεθ᾽ [ad 
χαλάσσομεν δὲ τὰς θυμοβόρω λύας 
ἐμφύλω TE μάχας, τάν τις ᾿θλυμπίων 
ἔνωρσε, δᾶμον μὲν εἰς ἀυάταν ὁ ἄγων 


Φιττάκῳ δὲ δίδοις κῦδος ἐπήρ[ατ]ον. 


2 


‘But let him, made kinsman by marriage to the children of 
Atreus, devour the city as he did with Myrsilus, until Ares 
consent to turn us toarms; then let us forget this wrath again, 
and rest from faction which eats the heart, and from strife with 
kindred, which one of the Olympians has stirred among us, 


_ bringing the people to disaster and giving to Phittacus the 


glory in which he delights.’ 


We do not know when this was written, though it is quite 
probable that Alcaeus wrote it in exile. Phittacus married 
a sister of Dracon, a Penthilid who claimed descent from 
Orestes.6 His connexion with Myrsilus is obscure. Strabo 
(xiii. 617) says that he used monarchy els τὴν τῶν δυναστειῶν 
κατάλυσιν, but if that is true, his motives were not appreciated 
by Alcaeus. The same hostility is apparent in another small 
fragment also aimed at Phittacus (D.17; 48 Di.) where κακο- 
πάτριδαι and τυραννευ- show the same hostile spirit.® 
Another obscure chapter in the same history may perhaps 


1 γάμῳ Wilamowitz from Schol. ἐπιγαμίαν σχών. 
2 ἐπὶ [τεύχεα Schmidt, ἐπι[τεύχεας Wilamowitz. 
ὅ λαθοίμεθ᾽ [αὖ Lobel, λαθοίμεθ᾽ [ἂν Grenfell and Hunt, λαθώμεθα 
Wilamowitz. 
4 αὐάταν, i.e. afaray; cf. Pind. PyZh. 11. 283 iii. 24. 
5 Diog. Laert. i. 81. 
6 Il. 11-13: 
νῦν δ᾽ ὁ πεδέτροπ|ε 
ες ἦν κακοπάτριδαι 
τ]υραννεύ- 
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be found. In two verses of a poem addressed to Zeus (D. 11, 
42Di.) we find: 


Zed πάτερ, “Δύδοι μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἀϊργαλέαισι" 
συμφόραισι δισχελίοις στάϊτηρας " 
ἄμμ᾽ ἔδωκαν, αἴ κε δυνάμεθ᾽ ἴρίαν ὃ 

ἐς πόλιν ἔλθην, 


οὐ πάθοντες οὐδάμα πῶσλον οὐδ᾽ ἐν" 

οὐδὲ γινώσκοντες, ὁ δ᾽ ὡς ἀλώπαϑ 

ποικ[]λόφρων εὐμάρεα προλέξαϊις 
ἤλπίεϊτο λάσην. 


‘Father Zeus, the Lydians in hard case gave ὅ two thousand 
staters to us, in the hope that we could enter the sacred city, 
although in no wise had we received any benefit from them 
or knew them at all: but he, like a crafty-minded fox, was 
hoping to hide under smooth speeches.’ 


Here is a puzzle which calls for solution, but the clues are few. 
Mytilene must be meant,’ and Alcaeus and his fellow-exiles 
were trying to get there with the help of Lydian money. 
Somehow Phittacus seems to have put them off, whether with 
false promises or with what, we do not know. 

Not all the poems, however, are political. They reveal 
a range of subjects much like that in Horace’s Odes, and 
confirm the Roman poet’s claim that he 


Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxisse modos, 


There are poems to friends and to gods. Among the friends 
we have considerable fragments of a poem to Melanippus 
(B. 10; 73 Di.), to whom, according to Herodotus (v. 95), 
Alcaeus wrote the poem describing his flight from the 
Athenians.* This poem is ona different theme. It isa solemn 


ἀϊργαλέαισι Diehl, ἐπα[λγέοντες Sitzler, ἐπα[ινέσαντες Theander. 
oraltnpas Wilamowitz. 8. ἔραν Grenfell and Hunt. 
οὐδ᾽ ἔν Lobel, od[ dev Grenfell and Hunt. 
ἀλώπα Lobel (cf. Hesychius ἀλώπα᾽ ἡ ἀλώπηξ), ἀλώπα[ ξ Grenfell and 
Hunt. 

ὁ Grenfell and Hunt translate ‘offered’, but ‘gave’ seems to be 
demanded by the aorist. 

7 Wilam. ; hardly Ἴραν, Ira in Lesbos, cf. Steph. Byz. s.v., Pauly-Wiss. 
viii. 1396-7. δ Cf. Strabo, xiii. 600. 


» we "- 
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warning to enjoy life while we can, and though the ends of 
the lines are missing, we can get a good idea of what it was 
like : 


Πῶνε [καὶ pébv’, |! Μελάνιππ᾽, dp’ ἔμοι. τί (pais, 
ὃ διννάεντ᾽ or’ ἀμείψεαι Ἀχέροντα μέγ[αν πόρον " 


ζάβαι[ς ἀϊελίω κόθαρον φάος [ἄψερον ὅ 
ὄψεσθ᾽ ; ἀλλ’ ἄγι μὴ μεγάλων ἐπίιβάλλεο." 


καὶ γὰρ Σίσυφος Αἰολίδαις βασίλευς [ἔφα ἴ 5 
ἄνδρων πλεῖστα νοησάμενος [θάνατον φύγην.8 


ἀλ[λ]ὰ Kali] πολύιδρις ἔων ὑπὰ κᾶἄρι [δὶς ? 
Ow\vdlelyr’ Ayépovr’ ἐπέραισε: μίέγαν δέ For!” 


κάτ]ω " μίόχθ]ον ἔχην Κρονίδαις βάϊρυν ὥρισε 13 
μεϊλαίνας χθόνος. ἀλλ᾽’ ἄγι μὴ τάΪδ᾽ ἐπέλπεο,"8 10 


éa|r * adBdoopev’ ai ποτα κἄλλοτα [viv σε χρὴ "ὅ 
2 16 ¥ “~ } 70 ΄ δῶ θέ 7 
φέρ]ην ᾽6 ὄττινα τῶνδε πάθην τάϊχα δῷ θέος. 


* Drink and get drunk, Melanippus, with me. Why do you 
say that, when you have crossed Acheron’s great eddying 
stream, you will see the pure light of the sun again? Nay, 
come, desire not great things. Truly King Sisyphus, the son 
of Aeolus, wisest of all men, said that he had escaped death. 
Yet for all his wit Fate made him to cross Acheron twice, 
and the son of Cronus gave him a great, heavy doom to bear 
under the earth.. Nay, come, hope not for this, while we are 
young. Now, if at any time, must you bear whatever of these 
dooms God sends you perchance to suffer.’ 


This is the best preserved of the personal poems, but 
glimpses of Alcaeus’ life emerge from the others. One piece 


1 [καὶ μέθυ᾽ ὦ] Diehl, [δὴ χαλάσαις] Schmidt. 

25 [pais Schmidt, [γάρ Diels. | 
5. Restored by Hunt from the papyrus which gives oraye.. . δινναεντ᾽. 
* μέγ[αν πόρον Diehl, μεγ[άρροον Schmidt. 

Ὁ [ἄἅψερον Diehl, [ὕστερον Wilamowitz, [αὖ πάλιν Diels. 

5. ἐπ[ιβάλλεο Wilamowitz, ἐπ᾿ ἐμαίεο Jurenka. 

1 [épa Wilamowitz, [δόκη ἢ Diehl. 

ὅ [θάνατον φύγην Wilamowitz. 9. [δὲς Wilamowitz. 

10 μ[έγαν δέ For Wilamowitz. 1 κάτ]ω Wilamowitz. 

12 βάρυν ὥρισε Wilamowitz, βασίλευς δίδοι Jurenka, 

15. τα δ᾽ ἐπέλπεο Wilamowitz, τὰ [κάτω φρόνη Diehl. 

4 éo|r Diehl, κα]ταβάσομεν Wilamowitz. 

© [νῦν τε χρὴ Diels. 16 φέρ]ην Diels. 

1 τάχα δῷ θέος Diehl. 


8180 ἣν 
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gives a scene in the country with birds and cool water and 
a vine (Εν τ; τοῦ Di.).1 Another makes tantalizing and obscure 
references to Ascalon and Babylon (B. 20; 82 Di.).2 Better 
preserved is an elaborate allegory (F.6; 117 Di.), in which 
Alcaeus gives advice to a friend with a parable ofa vine which 
promised a good crop but yielded sour grapes.? 

The poems on gods and heroes have at last begun to come 
into their own, and we see how Alcaeus treated this form of 
art. The best preserved pieces are in the Sapphic stanza, 
and are remarkable for a quiet limpidity and candour. Inone 
(B. 17; 77 Di. aliter), he addresses the river Hebrus: 


"EBpe, κ[άλ]λιστος ποτάμων πὰρ Alivoy* 
ἐξί[ησθ᾽ ὃ ἐς] πορφυρίαν θάλασσαν 
Θραικ[ίας ® eplevyduevos ζὰ γαίας... 


‘Hebrus, fairest of rivers, thou goest forth by Aenus into 
the purple sea swirling through Thracian land,’ 


We should like to know more of this, but the next verse, 
though it mentions ‘many maidens’, does not allow us to 
know what they are doing with their ἀπάλαισι χέρσι.ἵ 
Another poem, whose right margin is lost (B. 14; 74 Di.), 
compares Helen unfavourably with Thetis. Helen brought 
bitter woe to Troy, but Thetis was married in the house of 
Chiron before all the gods, and gave birth to Achilles: 


: ὀρ]νίθεσσ᾽ ἀπὺ λίμνας πόλ[ 
αν ἐκ κορύφαν ὄπποθεν ἐΐ 
γλ]αύκαν Ψψῦχρον ὕδωρ ἀμπελί 

7αν κάλαμος χλῶρ[ 
κ]ελάδεις ἤρινον dvi 
2 Il. 10-11: 
] Βαβύλωνος ἴ ἴρας 
]ν ᾿Ασκάλωνα. 

The reference is probably to Alcaeus’ brother, Antimenidas, who served 
with Nebuchadnezzar (7916. Lib. 27; 50 Di.) and may have accompanied 
him on one of his Palestinian campaigns in 596 B.C. and 586 B.C. 

8 Cf. ll. 15-16: 

ταά]ρβηζμ))μι μὴ δρόπ[ω]σιν, αὕταις 
op akas ὠμοτέραις ἐοίσαις. 
f * Alivoy Lobel, from Schol. on Theocr. vii. 112. 
> ἐξί [nod Lobel. § Θραικ[ίας or Θραικ[ίων Lobel. 
καί oe πόλλαι παρθένικαι πε 
λων μήρων ἀπάλαισι χέρ[σι 


αι ——— 
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ἐς δ᾽ éviavrov 
΄“ Ψ,.: ? ) la a 1 
maida yévvar αἰμιθέων [φέριστον 
ὄλβιον ~dvOav ἐλάτηϊρα πώλων, 
οἱ δ' ἀπώλοντ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ᾿Εἰλένᾳ Φρύγες τε “ 
καὶ πόλις αὔτων. 


‘ And in a year she bore a son, the mightiest of demi-gods, 
the happy driver of bay foals, but they were destroyed for 
Helen—the Phrygians and their city.’ 


It would be interesting to know why the two are contrasted, 
and what was the unifying idea of the poem. 

Finally, there is a poem (B.5; 78 Di.) dedicated to the 
perennial heroes of Greek poetry, Castor and Pollux. Despite 
its corruption we can restore its general drift : 


Δεῦτέ νυν ὃ νᾶσον  Πέλ]οπος λίποντεϊς 

παῖδες ἴφθ])ιμοιῦ Alios| ἠδὲ Δήδας 

ἰλλάφ]" θύϊμ]ῳ προϊφάἸνητε, Κάστορ 
καὶ Πολύδεἰυϊκες, 


οἱ Kar εὔρηαϊν)] χ[θόνα)] καὶ θάλασσαν 

παῖσαν ἔρχε[σ θ] ὠϊκυπόϊδων ἐπ᾽ ἴππων, 

ῥήα δ᾽ ἀνθρώϊπ]οἰις] θαϊν]άτω ῥύεσθε 
ζακρυόεντος 


εὐσδίύγων θρῴσκοντίες ὃν] ἄκρα νάων 

π͵ήλοθεν λάμπροι πρῴόϊτον᾽ ov|rpléxolvres ® 

ἀργαλέᾳ δ᾽ ἐν νύκτι φάος pélpovtes *° 
νᾶι ple|Aaiva. 


‘Leave Pelops’ island and come hither, ye strong sons of 
Zeus and Leda: appear with kind heart, Castor and Poly- 
deuces, who go over the broad earth and all the sea on swift- 
footed horses, and easily rescue men from numbing death, 
shining from afar as ye run up the fore-stays, as ye bring in the 
night of danger light to a black ship.’ 


With this the poem ends. It refers to the ‘fuoco di Sant’ 


1 [φέριστον Diehl, [κράτιστον Wilamowitz. 

2 ᾿Εἰλένᾳ Φρύγες re Grenfell and Hunt. 

8 Δεῦτέ νυν Bowra, after Diehl. 4 νᾷσον Lobel. 

5 παῖδες ἴφθ7)ιμοι Grenfell and Hunt. ὁ Ἰλλάῳ] Bowra, after Diehl. 

7 y[@6va] Grenfell and Hunt. 8 ὃν] Grenfell and Hunt. 

9. πρό[τον᾽ ὀν]τρ[έχο]ντες Bowra. For neuter form πρότονα, cf. £7, Gud. 
83 


485. 13. 
0 φίάος φέ]ροντες Grenfell and Hunt. 
C2 
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Elmo’, the electric phenomenon described by the elder Pliny, 4 


and still spoken of by Mediterranean sailors. If this poemis 


earlier than the Homeric Hymn to the Dioscuri, as it may 
well be, this is the first mention of the wonder in Greek 
literature. 

The language of Alcaeus is,on the whole, like that of Sappho. 
He, too, writes Lesbian in a plain, unaffected manner. But 
Mr. Lobel has shown that he writes it witha difference.? His 
tongue is not pure vernacular, but has a slight literary ad- 
mixture. So far as we can tell, this admixture comes almost 
entirely from Homer, and can be detected by its difference 
from the normal practice of Sappho. In vocabulary Alcaeus 
uses non-Lesbian words such as γαῖα, δῶμα, παρθενίκα, Téos, 
and non-Lesbian forms such as ὑπίσω, μέσοι. He even uses 
genitives in -o1o and -ao, ὥλεσαν with a single o, and at 
times he omits an augment. No doubt metrical convenience 
prompted him to these exceptions from his ordinary practice, 
and when all is said, their total does not amount to much. 
Despite the prestige of Homer, Alcaeus did not borrow much 
from him, and wrote chiefly in the language of his own island. 

His metres, however, are more various than those of the 
new fragments of Sappho. Among the new pieces we may 
distinguish Alcaics, Ionics, Sapphics, and Asclepiads. His 
own treatment of the metre called after him is now better 
known, and we can see how in some ways Horace misunder- 
stood or altered it. In the first two lines of the stanza 
Alcaeus’ Alcaic differs from Horace’s in allowing a long or 
short syllable indifferently at the beginning of the line, and in 
varying the place of the caesura. In the third line Alcaeus 
allows the fifth syllable to be either long or short, whereas for 
Horace it is invariably long. Alcaeus’ Sapphics are very like 
Sappho’s. Like her, he allows the fourth syllable to be 
doubtful, and has his caesura variously after the fifth, sixth, 
or even eighth syllable. It is worth noticing that for him 
the fourth line is really a line, and not merely a continuation 
of the third line, as it is often for Sappho. In the new frag- 
ments it always begins with a new word. The new pieces of 


1 NZ. ii. 101. ? ᾿Αλκαίου μέλη, pp. xlv—lxvii. 
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Alcaeus, despite their broken outlines, bring this poet more 
into his own than he has been for many centuries. The 
familiar quotations and a mention of him by Horace* tended 
to stress his convivial side at the expense of the rest of him. 
Now justice has been done to him, and he emerges as a man 
of strong passions, reckless in abuse as in loyalty, a man of 
action as well as a poet, a lover of great things such as fighting 
and friendship, and an inveterate hater of trickery and the 
destruction of what he loved. 


3. Corinna 


The new fragments of Lesbian poetry belong to writers 
who had a great name in antiquity, and whose extant remains 
have long been praised and studied. But the papyrus of 
Corinna in the Berlin Museum ? has brought back from the 
dead a poetess who has for centuries been little more than 
aname. Even at Alexandria and Byzantium Corinna was 


not ranked as of much importance. She hardly belonged to 


the Nine Lyric poets, and won only a dubious tenth place in 
the list quoted by Pindar’s Ambrosian biographer.’ But to 
history, or to tradition, she is known as the woman who was 
said to have defeated Pindar five times,* and censured him first 
for his lack of myths, and then for his superabundance of 
them.’ Pindar, with unexpected rudeness, is said to have 
called her a sow because of her narrow provincial outlook.® 
Now at last we know what sort of poetry was written by this 
woman who followed the old ways of Boeotia, and dis- 
approved of Arrixiopés’ in the great exponent of Delphic 
wisdom and Greek orthodoxy. 

The papyrus of the new poems comes from Eschmunén 


ΛΝ. 2. Ὁ. 

2 Editio princeps, ed. Wilamowitz. Berliner Klasstkertexte, V (2). 
xiv, pp. 19-55. Revised text by W. Cronert in Rhez2. Mus. xiii, pp, 166 ff. 

3 Alexander Polyhistor, however, wrote a commentary on her: Schol. 
Ap. Rhod. Avg. i. 551. Petronius, Satyricon 2, speaks of ‘ Pindarus 
novemque lyrici’. He may have included Corinna in his list by putting 
Pindar hors concours. 

* Suidas s.v. Κόριννα. δ Plut. Wor. 347 ff. 

6 Aelian, V.H. xiii. 25. Paus. ix. 22. 3. 

7 Schol. Aristophanes, Acharnians, 720. 
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(Hermupolis), and was written in the second century A.D. It 
was at first thought that it contained the remains of two 
poems, but Mr. Lobel has shown that there are remains of 
three.1 The first is entirely fragmentary, and only traces of 
nine lines survive. Its subject and contents are alike unknown, 
and we can disregard it as an addition to Greek literature. 
The second poem has 54 lines, of which 21 in the middle are 
tolerably legible. The third is rather better preserved, and 
may be read for some 40 lines out of a total of 102, but its end 
is lost. Each of these is a narrative poem dealing with a 
traditional Boeotian story quite outside the usual run of Greek 
poetry, and justifying Statius’ comment: ‘tenuisque arcana 
Corinnae ’.” 

Of these two poems, the first deals with a contest between 
the eponymous heroes Helicon and Cithaeron. The contest 
is in song, and the papyrus first becomes intelligible with 
Cithaeron singing of the childhood of Zeus and his conceal- 
ment from Cronus. What the opening lines said we do not 
know, but presumably they must have mentioned the song of 
Helicon, since, when Cithaeron’s song is finished, the issue 
between the two singers is put to the vote by the Muses 
among the gods: 


μάκαρας δ᾽ αὐτίκα Madcon 

φ)ερέμεν ψᾶφον ἔϊτ]αττον 

Kplovpiav κάλπιδας ἐν χρου- 

σοφαΐς. τὺ δ᾽ ἅμα waves] ὦρθεν. 
πλίονας δ᾽ εἷλε Κιθηρών. 


‘Forthwith the Muses ordered the Blessed Ones to put their 
votes secretly into the gold-gleaming vessels. They all arose 
together, and Cithaeron got the more votes.’ 


The result is proclaimed by Hermes, and Cithaeron is crowned 
victor. Helicon, however, takes his defeat in an unchivalrous 
spirit : 


1 Hermes, \xv, pp. 357-8. 2 Silvae, ν. 3. 158. 

8 The papyrus gives χρου  σο]φαξινᾶς with a syllable too much, from 
which Schubart altered to χρουσοφαΐς. But, as Lobel (l.c., p. 364) points 
out, this is not the correct form of the accusative plural of ypovcodaeis, and 
we should expect χρουσοφαίας. The correct text is still uncertain. 





Bd 
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[ὁ δὲ λο]ύπησι κά[θ]εκτος 
χαλεπ͵Ίῆσιν βελι[κ]ὼν ἐ- 
σέρυε] λιττάδα πέτραν'" 
ἐνέδωϊκεν᾽ δ᾽ ὄΐρο)ς" ὑκτρῶς 
δὲ βοϊῶν3 οὑψίόϊ]θεν εἴρι- 
σέ [viv ἐΐμ μουϊριά)δεσσι λάῦς.5 

‘But Helicon, overcome with sore grief, dragged away a 


smooth rock, and the mountain gave way. He cried pitifully 
and dashed it from on high into innumerable stones.’ 


The next thirty lines are fragmentary, but the poem ends at 
1. 54. 

This curious simple tale is unfamiliar to students of Greek 
poetry, but two small pieces of evidence help us to unravel its 
history. Demetrius of Phaleron knew of one Automedes of 
Mycenae, the teacher of Demodocus, who wrote of τὴν ἔριν 
Κιθαιρῶνός τε καὶ ᾿Ελικῶνος. We need not press too far the 
authenticity or the antiquity of this work, but here at least is 


_ proof that such a work existed, and that it was thought to be 


extremely ancient. The second piece of evidence comes from 
Lysimachus of Cyrene, a generation later than Demetrius.’ In 
the first book of his work Περὶ ποιητῶν he mentions the strife 
between the two heroes, and adds that they were brothers. 
In all probability he is drawing on the same source as Auto- 
medes. A hint, too, of the same story may be seen on a 
monument depicting Helicon with the inscription ‘EAcKov 
Μουσάων χρησμὸν tayéw.® Helicon and Cithaeron must have 
been primitive deities of Boeotia, but what was the origin of 
their contest we do not know. 

The second and longer fragment tells of the daughters of 
Asopus. They are not well known to poetry, though Pindar 
speaks of Thebes and Aegina as σωπίδων ὁπλόταται (Lsth. 
viii. 17). In our poem Corinna seems to mention nine, all 
eponymous heroines of famous cities, Aegina, Thebe, Salamis, 

1 Supp. Editio princeps, ἀνέεικεν Jurenka, ὑποῖκεν Sitzler. 

2. βοῶν Ed. pr., γοῶν Sitzler. 

3 λάῦς Powell, Journal of Philology, xxx, pp. 296 ff. 

* Quoted by Schol. on Od. iii. 267, cf. Eustathius, ad. loc. 

5 Quoted by Tzetzes in Scholia to Hes. Of., p. 30 Gaisf.; see below, 


p- 262. 
® Bull, Corr. Hell. xiv, plates ix, x, /.G. vii. 4240. 
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Corcyra, Sinope, Tanagra, Chalcis, Thespia, and Plataea. 
This list, presumably of Boeotian origin, existed in different 
forms. The Scholiast on Pind. Οἱ, vi. 144 gives only seven, 
while Diodorus (iv. 72) gives twelve, and Apollodorus speaks 
of twenty (£707. iii. 157). 

The poem begins with a formal mention of the Muses, and 
has been tentatively restored by Crénert.' 


Molcdov Fioorepav\wv 
δῶρον .... ἐϊνέπω 
δήϊμονας μέλπωσα] μέλι. 


“1 tell of the gift of the violet-crowned —— singing of 
the gods in my song.’ 


Then follow forty-six mutilated lines, where we can discern 
little more than the names of Aegina, Corcyra, Sinope, and 
Thespia.? But ll. 49-90 are reasonably intact. The seer 
Acraephen, son of Orion and prophet of Apollo, tells of the 
nine daughters of Asopus, their marriages and their children. 
His speech is in the form of a prophecy, and its severe 
character can be seen from ll. 51 ff. 


τᾶν δὲ πήδίων Tpis μὶ]ὲν Exe 
Δεὺϊς] mareilp, πάντω)ν βασιλεύς, 
τρῖς δὲ πόντίω γᾶμε] μέδων 
ΠΙοτιδάων, τάὴ]ν δὲ δουῖν 
Φῦβος λέκτρα] κρατούνι, 


τὰν δ᾽ ἴαν Mijas] ἀγαθὸς 
πῆς Ἑρμᾶς" οὕΪτ]ω γὰρ “Epos 
κὴ Κούπρις πιθέταν, τιὼς 
ἐν , δόμως βάντας κρουφάδαν 
κώρας ἐννί᾽ ἑλέσθη. 


τή ποκ᾽ εἱρώωϊν γ]ενέθλαν 
ἐσγεννάσονθ᾽ εἱμ[ιθίων, 
κἄσσονθη π[ο]λουϊσπε]ρίες 
τ᾽ ἀ(γ)είρω 7’, ἐς [μαντοσ]ύνω ὃ 


τρίποδος ὥ(σ)τ᾽ [ἐδιδάχθειν." 


1 Rhein. Mus. \xiii, p. 170. 

2 Aegina 1. 21, Corcyra |. 24, Sinope 1. 27, Thespia 1. 28. 

Supp. Ed. pr. 

* wr’ pap.em. Wilamowitz. [ἐδιδάχθειν Cronert, ὥστε πεπούσμη Wila- 
mowitz. 
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‘Of the daughters father Zeus, king of all, has three, and 
three were wedded by the lord of the sea, Posidon, and 
Phoebus is master of the beds of two. One was wedded by 
Maia’s excellent son, Hermes. For so did Cypris and Eros 
persuade them to go into your halls and marry nine daughters 
secretly. They shall bear a race of heroes half-divine, and 
their children ? shall spread forth and be free of old age, as I 
have been taught from the prophetic tripod.’ 


The seer goes on to describe his own oracular inspiration 
and duties. He is fourth in the succession of Boeotian pro- 
phets favoured by Apollo. Before him were Euonymus,? 
Hyrieus,’ and his own father Orion, upon whose death he suc- 
ceeded to the office. 

χὠ μὲν ὠραν[ὸϊν ἀμφέπι, 
τιμὰν [δ᾽ ἔλλαχο)]ν οὕταν. 


‘He is in heaven, and I received this honoured task.’ 


With such antecedents the seer’s word must be true, and he 
tells Asopus to believe it. Asopus, with tears in his eyes, 
takes his right hand and answers him, but here the papyrus 
begins to break down, and the answer is unknown to us. It 
lasted for fifty lines, and was followed by short speeches from 
Parnes, Cithaeron, and Plataea. 

These two poems are indeed peculiar in Greek literature, 
and their oddity seems at first sight greater because of their 
language. They are written apparently in that Boeotian 
dialect whose forms and syntax Pindar so carefully excluded 
from his own poetry.* No other poetry written in Boeotian 
survives, and to the untrained eye these poems present a 
strange and unfamiliar aspect. But the air of unfamiliarity is 
not due entirely to Corinna. As we have them, the poems 
are written in the reformed Boeotian spelling of the fourth 


1 ἔσσονθη, 1.6. ἔσσονται. 


* Euonymus was the son of Cephisus. Corinna wrote a Εὐωνουμίη 
mentioned by Apollonius Dyscolus de fron. 136 Β., p. 107 Schneider. 
The name Εὐωνυμώδωρος is found on inscriptions at Tanagra (/.G. vii. 537, 
1035), Thebes (ib. 419), and Haliartus (ib. 2724); cf. Wilamowitz, Lc., 
p. 52, Cronert, l.c., p. 181. 

® The eponymous hero of ‘Ypia; cf. fr. 18 ed. Diehl. 

4 A possible exception is rd (meaning τίνα), (Megarian od) in ΟἿ, i. 84; 
cf, Wilamowitz, Pindaros, p. 99, q.v. 
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century which wrote ov for v, εἰ for ἡ, ἡ for a, v for οι.ἷ 
The main characteristics of the language are Boeotian as we 
know it from inscriptions and lexicographers. It employs 
forms of dialect which no spelling can have affected, such as 
γεγάθι, ἴαν, ἀππασάμενος, οὕταν. It resembles no other Greek 
poetry in its faithful adherence to the digamma which seems 
never to be neglected.? Essentially this language is Boeotian, 
but Wilamowitz is not quite right when he says that Corinna 
‘wrote quite as unaffectedly as she spoke’.? He does, indeed, 
allow her a share of ‘ Homerisms’, and such we find in ἀγκου- 
λομείταο Kpévw* and λιττάδα πέτραν. But the Epic influence 
is deeper than this, and makes Corinna’s style far less homo- 
geneous than Sappho’s. She is free in her treatment of the 
augment. She keeps the syllabic augment in ἔμελψεμ, ἔτατ- 
τον, and omits it in κλέψε, γεγάθι, πιθέταν, δῶκε. She keeps 
the temporal augment in ὦρθεν, εἷλεν, εἴρισε, but omits it in 
ἕλε. She employs two forms of the dative plural, one in -vs 
in Adis, ἀθανάτυς, the other in -σι in στεφάνυσιν, λούπησιν." 
She is equally free in her treatment of the paragogic vv. This 
is hardly found in Boeotian inscriptions, but Corinna uses it 
not only before a vowel (i. 46 ἄν]δρεσσιν cio ..., ii. 28 ἐϊστὶν 
ἔχων) but to make metrical position before a consonant (i. 30, 
i. 26, i. 18, iii. 35). So, too, with her treatment of the article, 
which serves both in its ordinary use in iii. 16 τὰν δ᾽ ἴαν, iii. 11 
τᾶν δὲ πήδων, iii. 14 τᾶν δὲ doviv, and as a demonstrative in 
i. 21 τὺ δ᾽ ἅμα πάντες wpber, i. 28 τῷ δὲ νόος γεγάθι, iii. 21 τή 
ποκ᾽ εἱρώων γενέθλαν, iii. 34 τὸν δ᾽ ἐς γᾶς βαλὼν, iii. 47 τὸν δ᾽ 
Ἀσωπός. Lastly she uses at least twice the form of the pro- 
noun ὅδε which did not exist in Boeotian’ (i. 17 τάδ᾽, iii. 26 
τόδε) as well as the Boeotian form οὕταν iii. 40. These diverg- 


τ Cf. A. Thumb, Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte, pp. 213 ff. 

2 Cf. Lobel in Hermes, lxv, p. 360. Possible exceptions may be found 
at i. 27 [δέ] ἑ κατ᾽ ; iii. 44 τοὺ δέ, [Pid’,] ἷκε ; iii. 46 δημόν[ εσσ᾽ ἑκου]ρεύων. 
Of these the first is still an unsolved problem, but in the other two we can 
follow Maas and read rod δέ vu Fixe and δημόνων βεκουρεύων. 

8 Pindaros, p. 98. * Col. i, 12. ΟΝ kL 8h 

6 Lobel (l.c., p. 361) points out that the short datives are restricted to 
position at the end of the line, while there is no apparent restriction on 
the long datives. 

7 Cf. F. Bechtel, Grzech. Dial. i, p. 279. 
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ences from correct Boeotian usage can best be explained as 
due to Epic influence. Nearly all the Greek lyric poets owed 
something to the epic, and Corinna owed less than most, but 
still she owed this much. Beyond this her linguistic divaga- 
tions are few. 

But in one respect she seems to have come under the 
influence of the Lesbian poetical tradition. In the poems we 
find her using a peculiar form of crasis: καί followed by ἐ 
becomes κἀ in ii. 63 κἄσσονθη. The normal form of this 
crasis was not a but η, and for this the evidence of inscrip- 
tion! is confirmed by the Boeotian in the Acharnians of 
Aristophanes who says φυσῆτε (1. 863) and κἠπιχάριτται 
(1. 884). But in Lesbian the combination of αἱ and ε is not 7 
but a. In Sappho we find κἀτέρωτα, κἄμεθεν, &c., and the 
same use is kept by Alcaeus, Theocritus in his Aeolic poems, 
and Balbilla.2 The conclusion must be that in this Corinna 
deserted her local vernacular, and followed the august prece- 
dent of the Lesbian poets. 

In the main, then, Corinna’s vernacular is tempered by these 
two literary influences, Homeric and Lesbian. Apart from 
these and the difficult χρουσοφαῖς her language seems to be 
good Boeotian. Boeotian was not a pure dialect like Lesbian, 
and may possibly have contained alternative forms. So there 
still remains a possibility that Corinna used more of the 
spoken language than we have admitted. For instance, she 
uses two forms of the infinitive, a longer form in -έμεν as in 
depéuev,® and a shorter form in -ἰν as in évémiv,* where the 
orthography may represent an earlier ἐνέπειν or ἐνέπην. The 
form in - μὲν is guaranteed by inscriptions, and that in -εἰν by 
Aristophanes’ Boeotian who uses θερίδδειν (Acharnians 947). 
So in this case the dialect may have permitted a variety of 
which Corinna availed herself. 

a 1D... 255. 

2 Five elegiac epigrams in the Aeolic dialect were inscribed by Julia 
Balbilla, a lady attached to the imperial suite of Hadrian and Sabina on 
their visit to Egyptian Thebes in A.D. 130, upon the statue of Memnon., 
They are given in the Efigr. Graeca of Kaibel (nos. 988 to 992), who 
observes ‘Versus sunt ad Aeolicae dialecti leges quales grammatici 


praeceperant instituti’. 
ΔΙ ἢ 10. «ΟΝ .39. 
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The metres used by Corinna in these two poems are simpler 


than any used by the great choric poets, and indeed than most — 


of the metres used by Sappho and Alcaeus. Their main 
features are the employment of a stanza, the repetition of the 
same verse form, and the use of a different form for the last 
line of the stanza. In Helicon and Cithaeron the stanza has 
six lines. The first five are Ionic a minore of the simplest 
and most recognizable type 


μεϊ]γάλαν τ᾽ [ἀϊθανάτων [élo[s ὦ ὦ -- --οὧὖ ---- 
ἕλε τιμάν' τάδ' ἔμελψεμ υυ-πππυυ --- 


In this part of the verse she admits no resolution of syllables. 
The last syllable of a line is always long. She lengthens 
a final short vowel before digamma in 1. 29, and possibly 
before initial ».1 

The final line of each stanza is different from this simple 
Ionic model. We find instead the form 


μάκαρες" τῶ δὲ νόος γεγάθι υὐυ----ὧοὐ --ὦ ---- 


that is an Ionic followed by two Ionics with catalexis. The 
same combination is found in Euripides’ Bacchae ll. 401-2, 
where an almost purely Ionic strophe ends in the form 


κακοβούλων παρ᾽ ἔμοιγε φωτῶν. 


The Daughters of Asopus is written in a different metre. 
The stanza is of six lines. The first five lines are in the 
Choriambic or Polyschematist dimeter,? and allow a great 
variety of licences. Normally the line is octosyllabic and 
ends in a choriamb 


++ τ ετπτυυ- 


but the first four syllables can be scanned with great variety 
as -᾽ἴρΉ---ὖ or ——— vu, u——-,* or ———-,® or even by 


At col. i. 31 the editors give ἐ-[σέρυε] λιττάδα but we can easily read 
ἐ-[σέρυεν] λιττάδα. 

2 Cf. Wilamowitz, Griechische Verskunst, pp. 210-44. 

3. Col. ili, 1. 12 Aed[s] πατεί[ρ, πάντω]ν βασιλεύς. 

* Col. iii, 1. 23 κἄσσονθη π[ο]λου[σπε]ρίες. 

® Col. iii, 1. 24 τ᾽ ἀ(γ)είρω τ᾽, ἐς [μαντοσ]ύνω. 

δ Col. ili, 1. 27 ἐς mevreixo[vra κ]ρατερ[ |p. 
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resolution we find vw v—v.! But not even the last Choriamb 
is always constant. In five places we find a regular form of 
Glyconic, such as 


χὠ μὲν dparidly ἀμφέπι --οοα--ὧὖ --ὖ -- 


The same feature may be observed in some choral odes of 
Euripides, notably Zlectra 720 ff., Helen 1342 ff. The sixth 
line of a stanza is a Pherecratean of a regular kind 


Φῦβος λέκτίρα)] κρατούνι 


where the only variation is the usual freedom in the first foot, 
which can be either a trochee, a spondee, oratribrach. This 
simple free metre is quite in keeping with Corinna’s narrative 
style. It is in all probability an ancient measure of folk- 
songs. Euripides and Timotheus, who occasionally showed 
the antiquarian’s taste for simplicity, both used it, and it is 
the metre of the choric song in Aristophanes’ Wasps, 
‘Ii. 1450-61. 

An interesting feature of Corinna’s metrical practice is her 
way of keeping a naturally short vowel unlengthened before 
the combination of a mute and a liquid. In this she differs 
greatly from the early lyric poets, Aleman, Alcaeus, and 
Sappho, who hardly allow this at all, and her method is much 
more like that of the poets of the fourth and later centuries. 
Because of this peculiarity Mr. Lobel thinks that Corinna 
actually lived much later than has hitherto been thought, 
and that her lateness is betrayed by this practice. But his 
argument is illusory. This habit is shared with her by 
Pindar, Timocreon, Bacchylides, and Ibycus, and seems to 
have been the habit of her time.” 

In metre, story, and method of narration, Corinna is far 
simpler and more primitive than any other Greek lyric poet. 
In the Daughters of Asopus the genealogical subject reminds 
us of nothing so much as the Hesiodic Κατάλογοι Γυναικῶν 
with its lists of women and short accounts of their lives. 
The sense of structure and style, which seems to have come 


1 Col. iii, 1. 26 τόδε γέρας κ[ατῖσχον iy]. 


2 Cf. Class. Rev. xlv, p. 4. 
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local interest outside the main body of Saga used by the 


from Ionia with the rediscovery of the Epic, has not pene- | 
trated deeply into Corinna’s poetry. She writes what must © 
be a traditional form of poetry, and she tells stories of purely — 





Epic. This primitive character has naturally excited interest — 


and provoked theory. Wilamowitz tells us that when he first 
saw the papyrus at Berlin, he thought that at last he had seen 
a glimmer of pre-Homeric poetry,! and that it must have 
been on poems such as this that the early Epic poets drew 
for their stories. The same view is developed by E. Bethe.? 
For him these poems are a survival of an early type of narra- 
tive poetry, like that from which the //zad grew. Because of 
them he assumes that the Greek epic, like the Slavonic, was 
once divided into strophes, and was more like a song than 
a narrative poem. Such theories are hard to prove or to dis- 
prove in the absence of pre-Homeric poetry, but on the whole 
it seems unlikely that the Greek Epic grew from a form like 
that of Corinna’s Old Wives’ Tales. The Epic has no trace 
of the strophe: it cannot have been sung to a tune. It was 
meant to give pleasure, not instruction. It seems, then, nearer 
the truth that the Epic was only remotely related to this other 
type of narrative. The Epic grew in Ionia from songs made 
in camp or on the march, and it developed a new character 
of its own which owed little to the traditional art of the 
mainland. 

In Corinna’s poems we have a survival of an incontestably 
ancient art, but it is an art bound to tradition and local asso- 
ciation, narrow in its outlook and unadventurous in its 
artifice. “The Homeric Epic was the fruit of the great migra- 
tions; but Corinna’s poetry was the poetry of those who 
stayed at home and missed the excitements and exaltations 
of the new world across the Aegean. 


4. Lbycus 


The familiar fragments of /dycus contain two of the most 
renowned pieces of Greek lyric poetry,® and any addition to 


1 Die Ilias und Homer, p. 342. 2 Homer, i, pp. 42 ff. 
5 Bergk, ?.L.G. iii, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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his works is of the greatest importance. From Oxyrhynchus 
has come a poem of some forty-eight lines,’ on the whole 
well preserved, and contained in a papyrus of the first century 
B.C. The poem may with some reason be thought to be his. 
The attribution is uncertain, but circumstantial evidence is 
strongly in its favour. It mentions Polycrates, and is indeed 
a poem in his honour. Ibycus is said by Suidas to have 
been at Samos in the time of the tyrant’s father.2, The style 
has the limpidity and clarity of the authenticated work of 
Ibycus, and the simple metrical structure is similar to others 
used by him. Under these circumstances the attribution may 
be considered as almost certain. 

The papyrus gives us the last portion of an 6% εἰς Πολυ- 
κράτη, and is the completest extant example of an ἐγκώμιον, 
a*poem of personal homage paid by the poet to some one 
whom he loves or honours. Ibycus himself is known to have 
written such a poem εἰς Γοργίαν," and Pindar wrote a book of 
these poems of which several notable pieces survive. Such 
poems were often erotic in character. Ibycus’ poem to 
Gorgias mentions Ganymedes and Tithonus, and Pindar’s 
poem to Theoxenus?® is one of his few intimate revelations 
of personal passion. The new poem, as we shall see, is also 
of this character. The beginningislost. Where our papyrus 
begins, Ibycus has somehow opened the topic of the heroic 
age and the Siege of Troy. For thirty-four lines he disclaims 
any intention to tell of it, but his disclaimer is a literary 
artifice, an elegant device to give a light summary of heroic 
achievements. He first speaks of the Achaean conquerors of 
Troy: 
ot κ]αὶ ὁ Aapdavida Πριάμοιο pé- 
γ᾽ dolru' περικλεὲς ὄλβιον ἠνάρον 
“Apy|\oev ὀρνυμένοι 
Ζηϊνὸς μεγάλοιο βουλαῖς, 


' Oxyrh. Pap., 1790, vol. xv, pp. 73 ff., Tab. III. 

2 s.v. Ἴβυκος. 

* Schol. Apoll. Rh. iii. 158 τὰ εἰρημένα ὑπὸ Ἰβύκου, ἐν οἷς περὶ τῆς 
Γανυμήδους ἁρπαγῆς εἶπεν ἐν τῇ εἰς Τοργίαν ὠδῇ" καὶ ἐπιφέρει περὶ τῆς ᾿Ηοῦς, 
ὡς ἥρπασε Τιθωνόν. 

* O. Schréder, Editio Maior, frs. 118-28. 

® Fr. 123; cf. Wilamowitz, Pindaros, p. 429. 

® οἱ κ]αὶ Murray. 1 γ᾽ ἄσ]τυ Grenfell and Hunt. 
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EalvOas “Ελένας περὶ εἴδει " 
δῆ)ριν πολύυμνον ἔχ[οϊντες 


7 


πόλεμον κατὰ δακρίυό]εντα, 





ΠέρἸ]γαμον δ᾽ ἀνέβ]α ταλαπείριοϊν ἄϊτα 
χρυϊσοέθειραν 


δ᾽ ]ὰ Κύπριδα. a 


‘They sacked the great, famous, fortunate city of Dardanian ~ 
Priam, stirring from Argos by the plans of mighty Zeus, — 
maintaining for fair-haired Helen’s beauty a strife in tearful — 
war sung in many songs. And doom came on patient Troy 
because of the golden-tressed Cyprian.’ 


alte 


Into this digression Ibycus’ subject, whatever it was, seems 
to have led him. But now he goes on to say that he will not © 
tell of it. 


voly δέ μοι οὔτε ξειναπάταν ΠΙάρι]ν 
ἔστ᾽) ἐπιθύμιον οὔτε τανί[σ φ)υρίον . 
tulvav Κασσάνδραν "Ἢ 
Πριϊάμοιό τε παίδας ἄλλουϊΐς 


Τροίας θ᾽ ὑψιπύλοιο ἁλώσι[μοὶν 3 ἷ 
ἄμ]αρ ὃ ἀνώνυμον' οὐδ᾽ ἐπ[ελεύσομαι * 
ἡρώων ἀρετὰν 

ὑπ]εράφανον οὕς τε κοίλαϊι 


vde|s πολυγόμφοι ἐλεύσαϊν, 

Τροίᾳ " κακόν, ἥρωας" ἐσθ]λούς, 
τῶν] μὲν κρείων ᾿ἀγαμέϊμνων 1 
a|p PXE Πλεισθίενίδας βασιλ[εύ)ς, ἀγὸς ἀνδρῶν, 
Arpéos ἐσϊθλοῦ ΟΝ 
πάϊς ἐκ πἰατρό)ς" ἌΝ 


‘But now it is not my heart’s desire to sing of Paris, his 
host’s deceiver, nor of slender-ankled Cassandra and Priam’s 
other children, nor of the nameless day when high-gated Troy 
was taken. Nor shall I attempt to tell of the surpassing — 
valour of the heroes whom hollow, many-bolted ships brought i 


, ; ἔστ᾽] Maas, ἦν] Grenfell and Hunt. 
; ? ἁλώσιμον Maas, ἅλωσιν 6 6 ye Grenfell and Hunt. 
dyap Wilamowitz, οὐκ ἄρ᾽ Grenfell and Hunt. 


4 ἐπ[ελεύσομαι Wilamowitz, ἐπ[ ανέρχομαι] ὃ Grenfell and Hunt, ἐπ[αείσο- 
μαι} Diehl. 


5 ΤῬροί]αι Lobel. ᾿ 
δ On the scansion ἥρῶας see Vew Chapiers, second series, p. 57. . 
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as a curse to Troy, noble heroes, Some of whom were led by 
Agamemnon, son of Plisthenes, leader of men, a son begotten 
of noble Atreus.’ 


The next section continues in much the same strain. Begin- 
ning by an announcement that no mortal man can tell the 
whole story how the Achaeans came to Troy, Ibycus makes 
special mention of the most distinguished warriors, notably 
Achilles and Aias. Then follows a gap of six lines where 
hardly anything is legible. When the text reappears, the 
poem has taken quite a different turn, and presents us at once 
with two serious problems, whose solution is essential to the 
understanding of the poet’s intention. The papyrus gives: 

& χρυσεόστροφϊος 
Ὑλλὶς ἐγήνατο. τῷ δ᾽ [ἄϊρα Τρωίλον 
ὡσεὶ χρυσὸν ὀρει- 
χάλκῳ τρὶς ἄπεφθοϊν] ἤδη 
Τρώες Alalvaot 7 ἐρόϊε)σσαν 
μορφὰν μάλ᾽ ἐίσκον ὅμοιον. 
τοῖς μὲν πέδα κάλλεος αἰέν" 
καὶ σύ, Πο(υ)λλύκρατες, κλέος ἄφθιτον ἑξεῖς, 
ὡς κατ᾽ ἀοιδὰν 

| καὶ ἐμὸν κλέος. 

‘Him gold-girdled Hyllis bore. But Trojans and Danaans 
compared Troilus to him in his lovely beauty as gold thrice- 
refined to brass. For ever will they be fair; and you too, 
Polycrates, shall have undying renown, such as is mine also 
in song.’ 


Here there are two difficulties. Who was the son of Hyllis ? 
And who is the Polycrates praised for his beauty? The first 
question admits of no certain answer. Ibycus has just enumer- 
ated the most distinguished of the Achaeans—Achilles, Aias, 
and probably Diomedes.! In the missing lines he must have 
led up to the most beautiful of them. This we should expect 
to be Nireus, who according to Homer (B 672-3) was the 
most beautiful man at Troy after Achilles. But Nireus was 
the son of Aglaie,? and not of Hyllis. So either Ibycus follows 


1 In lL. 36 Lobel suggests the restoration Τύδεος vilos am ”Apyeos. 
2. B672 Νιρεὺς ᾿Αγλαΐης υἱὸς Χαρόποιό τ᾽ ἄνακτος. 
3735 D 
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a different genealogy, or he is speaking of some other man — 
unknown to us. Nor is Troilus’ beauty mentioned by Homer. 
But Troilus was an important character in the Cyprza, and it 
is possible that both his and the unknown man’s beauty were 
mentioned there.? 

The second difficulty relies for its solution on the passage 
of Suidas about Ibycus. The passage runs: εἰς Σάμον ἦλθεν 
ὅτε αὐτῆς ἦρχεν 6 Πολυκράτης ὃ τοῦ τυράννου πατήρ' χρόνος 
δ᾽ ἦν οὗτος ἐπὶ Κροίσον, ᾽Ολ. νδ΄ (564-561 Β.0.).. On our view 
of this passage depends our explanation of the poem. One 
school of thought, expressed by P. Maas, finds two main diffi- 
culties.2, In the first place, the entry in Suidas is open to 
suspicion. At the date given, not Polycrates but Aeaces 
should be tyrant in Samos. Secondly, would Ibycus address 
the future tyrant in terms of such warm affection? On the 
strength of these objections Maas denies the authenticity of 
Suidas’ statements, and denies that the Polycrates of the 
poem is the same person as the tyrant, claiming that he is 
a boy, otherwise unknown, from Amasus. He even goes 
further, and denies that Ibycus ever went to Samos, or left 
his home in Magna Graecia. This extreme view is open to 
grave objections. The entry in Suidas must date from 
Alexandrian times, and to deny its truth is to deny a tradi- 
tion preserved in a reputable source. Moreover, as Wilamowitz 
shows,? Ibycus’ connexion with the Aegean is proved by 
other authorities, who tell of his going to Asia, and of his 
acquaintance with the discoveries of Ionian science. His own 
mention of Kuépas ὁ Μηδείων orparayés (fr. 20) indicates the 
truth of the tradition. Wilamowitz’s view seems nearer the 
truth. For him Suidas’ entry is substantially true. Ibycus 
went to Samos in the days of Polycrates’ father. What is 
wrong is simply the name, which is not Polycrates but Aeaces. 
The poem is a personal tribute to the future tyrant, written 
when he was stilla boy. Its erotic character need not surprise 
us. Pindar addressed young princes like Thrasybulus of 


τ Cf. Wilamowitz, Pindaros, Ὁ. 511. 
2 Phil. Woch., 1922, p. 578. 3 Pindaros, p. 512. 
* Cf. Suidas s.v. Ἴβυκος : γέγονε δὲ ἐρωτομανέστατος περὶ μειράκια. 
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Acragas in language hardly less emotional. The praise of 


_ male beauty was a regular feature of the Greeks, who dedicated 


their vases to different καλοί, Doubtless a famous love-poet 
like Ibycus was expected to use the same form of eulogy for 
the Samian tyrant’s son and heir. 

The language of the poem is lucid and simple, even if 


_ slightly loaded with epithets and careless about the repetition 


of the same word. The accents preserved in the papyrus show 
that its correctors thought that Ibycus, a man from Rhegium, 
wrote in Doric. So they give us ἠνάρον, ἠλύθον, ἐμβαίεν, 
Μοίσαι, πολυγόμφοι, é€eis. Doric forms can be seen in ὑμνῆν 
and ἐγήνατο, while the active form ἐλεύσαν (‘brought’) can 
only be paralleled from the Cretan Law of Gortyn.’ But 


beyond this the Doric elements are negligible, and the 


language of Ibycus is revealed as differing hardly at all from 
that of Simonides and Bacchylides. It is a literary language 
created for poetry, and meant to be understood by educated 
men all over Greece. Essentially it is based on Homer. From 
him come rare words like διερός ; 2 from him are modelled new 
words like ἐπιθύμιον." The epithets with which Ibycus loads 
his heroes are Homer’s own epithets for them. Here are the 
χαλκάσπιδες vies ἀχαιῶν, πόδας ὠκὺς AyiAdrgc’s, and Teda- 
μώνιος ἄλκιμος Αἴας. In all the review of the heroic age 
there is hardly anything that does not come from Homer. 
One exception is that Agamemnon is called Πλεισθενίδας. 
This is unknown to the //zad, and perhaps comes from the 
Cyclic poems. 

The metrical structure is interesting and instructive. Ibycus 
uses the triadic structure of strophe, antistrophe, and epode. 
The appearance of this structure here is the earliest known in 
Greek poetry,* and is one of the many differences between 
Ibycus and the Lesbian poets. Sappho and Alcaeus, writing 


for individual performance, had no need of a structure which 


* It contains many forms of the paradigm of ἐπελεύσα, cf. ἐλευσίω" οἴσω, 
Hesych. 

* Found at ¢ 201, ε 43. 

® Modelled, perhaps, on Homer’s καταθύμιος, K 383, P 201. 

* Stesichorus was credited with the invention of triadic structure. Cf. 
Suidas s.v. τρία Στησιχόρου. 
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was based on the movement of a dancing choir. But Ibycus © 
must have written this poem for some festal occasion when it — 


was to be sung by a choir. So he employs the triadic struc- 


ture, as Pindar and Simonides were to employ it later. His — 
triad is much simpler and shorter than any of Pindar’s. The © 
strophe has only four lines and the epode six, but the principle © 


of construction is the same. In Ibycus we have it in an early 
and uncomplicated form. The metre used is also easy.’ In 
the strophe and antistrophe we find: 


-“συ--συ-.ῤυὐυ--οὐὖ two Dactylic dimeters. 

- ᾷσυ-ὧυ--σὺ --ΟκΝὖ two Dactylic dimeters. 

— σὺ -- συ -- Hemiepes. 

τυ We ly oe Tonic, Trochaic dipody. 
In the Epode: 

Ὡς μὰν ὦ NR mal RP ee ae Paroemiac. 

---ὠὡὠΐτ ωυυ-:--: Paroemiac. 

TU ans τ τ Paroemiac. 

—v—vvu—vv—vv—-— Cretic and Paroemiac. 

-“υυ- --υνυ--ὐὖὐ two Choriambs, Iamb. 


Resolved feet are substituted freely, and occur in all lines 
except the first two and last two of the epode. 

It must be freely admitted that this new piece of Ibycus has 
not the sublime passion and intensity of his other fragments. 
It seems to have been inspired by a less genuine impulse, and 
to have been written for an occasion in which perhaps the poet 
felt no profound interest. It is a gay and elegant composi- 
tion, and it is interesting to the student of Greek poetry. But 
Ibycus’ reputation must still stand by those short fragments 
where his personal feelings break into rapturous lyric verse. 


5. Pindar 


The most substantial of the more recent additions to choric 
poetry come from poems of Pindar. Hitherto we have had 


1 Cf. Wilamowitz, Pindaros, Ὁ. 509; P. Maas, Griechische Metrik, 
p. 18. 
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complete specimens only of his Epinician odes, and of the 
other types of poem mentioned in the Ambrosian Life’ we 
have had only the fragments quoted by ancient authorities. 
But now the situation is changed. We have considerable 
pieces of his Pacans,’ Partheneia,’ and Dithyrambs* Most of 
the new accessions come from Oxyrhynchus, but they 
are in some cases supplemented by Italian discoveries at 
Hermupolis.® 7 

Two rolls from Oxyrhynchus (Oxyrh, Pap. 841 and 1791-2) 
provide the remains of some twelve Paeans.® In Schréder’s 
edition of 1900 the Paeans were represented by six fragments. 
So the advance is considerable, and we can now estimate the 
character of Pindar’s work in this genre. Our first papyrus 
seems ‘to start well on in the book, and the figure goo in the 
margin near the beginning gives an idea of how big the book 
was, and how much is still missing. But what remains is still 
extensive and interesting. Of the twelve poems most can be 
to some extent deciphered, while Nos. II, IV, and VI are 
quite long and well preserved. The simplest of all is Paean V. 
Of its forty-eight lines the last thirteen are completely pre- 
served, and show that it was composed, not in triads, but in 
stanzas of a simple Dactylo-epitrite metre. 


inte Addu’ Ἄπολλον" 

Ν 4 ᾿ 
καὶ σποράδας φερεμήλους 
ἔκτισαν νάσους ἐρικυδέα τ᾽ ἔσχον 
Δᾶλον, ἐπεί σφιν Ἀπόλλων 
δῶκεν ὁ χρυσοκόμας 
Ἀστερίας δέμας οἰκεῖν. 


“Ὁ joy, Delian Apollo! And they made homes in the far- 
strown islands that bear flocks, and held glorious Delos, for 


1 γέγραφε δὲ βιβλία ἑπτακαίδεκα" ὕμνους, παιᾶνας, διθυράμβων β΄, προσοδίων 
β΄, παρθενίων β΄... ὑπορχημάτων β΄, ἐγκώμια, θρήνους, ἐπινίκων δ΄. A some- 
what different list is given by Suidas s.v. Πίνδαρος. 

2 Oxyrh. Pap. 841, 1791, 1792. 3 Oxyrh. Pap. 659. 

* Oxyrh. Pap. 1604. 5 Papiri Greci ὁ Latint, ii, pp. 75 ff. 

6 Cf. A. E. Housman, C.2., 1908, pp. 8ff.; Sir F. G. Kenyon in 
Quarterly Review, vol. ccviii, pp. 343, 344; O. Schréder, Berl. Phil. 
Woch., 1908, p. 161; Fraccaroli, Azvista di Filologia classica, 1909, 
87sqq. The fragments are published by O. Schréder in an Appendix to 
his Editio Maior of Pindar, 1923. References will be taken from this, 
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golden-haired Apollo gave them the body of Asteria’ for 


dwelling.’ 


The poem is a simple poem in praise of Delos. Who sang — 


it is not certain. The words in 1. 35 Εὔβοιαν ἕλον καὶ ἔνασσαν © 


is explained by the Scholia as referring to the Athenian 


colonization of Euboea. Even so, it remains uncertain whether — 


the choir are Athenians or Euboeans.? 


This poem might by itself lead us to think that Pindar’s ' 
manner in his Paeans was less elaborate than in his epinician ~ 
odes, but such a conclusion is not substantiated by the other © 


Paeans, which are written in Pindar’s familiar style. 


Three of the worse preserved, I, VII, and VIII, were written 
for the Thebans. Of Paean I only ten lines survive, but these — 


are important, since they show how Pindar ended this form of 


poem. The close of the antistrophe is a prayer, familiar in — 
substance to Pindar’s readers, that a man may be content with ~ 


what he has. Then the epode comes: 


« 


ἰή, νῦν ὁ παντελὴς ἐνιαυτὸς 
*Qpali| τε Θεμίγονοι 

Elimmov® ἄστυ Θήβας ἐπῆλθον 
Ἀπόλλωνι δαῖτα φιλησιστέφανον ἄγοντες" 
τὰν δὲ λαῶν γενεὰν δαρὸν ἐρέπτοι 
σώφρονος ἄνθεσιν εὐνομίας. 


‘Joy, joy ! Now have the full year and the Seasons, Themis’ 
daughters, come to the city of Thebes, bringing to Apollo a 
feast and the garlands which it loves. Long may he crown the 
children of her people with the flowers of wise discipline.’ 


These words give the occasion of the poem. It is the 
festival of the New Year, the Boeotian festival of the Daphne- 
phoria to which all the Boeotian cities sent garlands. The 
Paean may, then, have been sung in the procession to Apollo’s 
temple.* There is no need to believe that there was any 
definite cult of ᾿Ενιαυτός or the*Qpa: at Thebes, Their com- 
bination is natural, and Pindar liked to invent deities from 


1 Asteria, the sister of Leto, was transformed into the island of Delos. 
* Grenfell and Hunt support the Athenians, Wilamowitz (Pindaros, 
p. 328), the Euboeans. 
| πλάξ]ιππον Housman, id ]urrov Grenfell and Hunt, λεύκ]ιππον Diehl. 
* L. R. Farnell, 7he Works of Pindar, i, p. 296. 
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abstract ideas. So they are called in for Apollo’s festival 
because it is the New Year. . 

Paean VII, though mutilated and largely unintelligible—it 
is not even certain that it is one poem—was clearly written 
for another Theban occasion. It honours Apollo of Ptoion, 
whose oracular sanctuary and its literary associations are 
known from Strabo.! It mentions the Oceanid, Melia, known 
from “γί. xi. 4, and her son Τήνερος, two Theban divinities 
connected with the shrine, but beyond this little emerges. 

Paean VIII is rather more intact. It, too, is written for some 
Theban occasion. Its fragmentary Scholia say that the early 
part, which is missing, told of Erginus, King of Orchomenus, 
who obliged the Thebans to pay tribute and was killed by 
Heracles.?, What survives deals with quite a different story— 
the preliminaries of the Trojan War; Cassandra foretells the 
woes announced to Troy by Hecuba’s dream. Calling on 
Zeus she reminds him of the dream and what it portended. 
One detail is of interest. In the dream Hecuba here is said 
to have given birth not to a fire-brand, but to a hundred- 
handed monster with a torch in every hand. Of the other 
fragments not much can be made out. 

We may next consider those Paeans of which we already 
knew something, and those which are connected with other 
poems of Pindar already preserved. Paean ΧΙ is a poem 
known hitherto from small quotations in Pausanias (x. 5. 12) 
and Galen (ad Hipp. de Artic. xviii. 1). The poem concerns 
Delphi and the different temples which had once stood there. 
In his account Pausanias tells first of a temple made of boughs 
of laurel, and then of a temple made of bees-wax and sent by 
Apollo to the Hyperboreans, and with a reference to this 
second temple our fragment begins. After this, says Pausa- 
nias, there was a third temple made of bronze, said without 
adequate reason to be made by Hephaestus. Of this temple 
Pindar tells us, and, as might be expected, he assumes that 
Hephaestus built it: 


1 ix. 413. 
2 Cf. Paus. ix. 37. 4; Apollodorus ii. 67; Schol. Pind. O/. xiv. 2. 
8 Oxyrh. Pap. xv. 1791. 
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ὦ Moioa, tod! δὲ παντέχίνοισιν 
Ἁφαίστου παλάμαις καὶ Ἀ4θ1ά- 
vas| τίς ὁ ῥυθμὸς ἐφαίνετο ; 
χάλκεοι μὲν τοῖχοι, χάλ- ; 
Poa. Gat ahh, yr ὩΣ “ s 
κεαί θ᾽ ὑπὸ" κίονες ἕστασαν 
’» δ᾽ ἃ ς Ν 3 2 ~ 
χρύσεαι δ᾽ ἐξ ὑπὲρ“ ἀιετοῦ 
ἄειδον Κηληδόνες. 


‘Muses, what was its rhythm revealed by the all-skilled — 
hands of Hephaestus and Athena? Bronze were the walls, — 
and bronze, too, stood the pillars beneath, and above the gable ~ 
sang six golden Enchantresses.’ 


This is the traditional story. The Κηληδόνες, denied by 
Pausanias, were singing statues of the Sirens. The fragment — 
closes with a reference to the destruction of the temple by an 
earthquake, agreeing with Pausanias. 

Paean IX has long been known to us from its quotation by 
Dionysius.* It deals with the eclipse of the sun on 30 April 
463 B.C. The fragment already known was long, and described 
the poet’s horror at the phenomenon, and enumerated the ~ 
different disasters it might portend. The new text both helps 
to correct the readings in the established version and to con- | 
tinue it for sixteen lines after the gap of an epode. In the 
new lines Pindar speaks of himself and of the occasion. 
Divine choice has appointed him to compose a song in honour 
of Apollo, The place is Apollo’s sanctuary of Ismenion, — 
connected with Melia and Tenerus, and of them and their 
protection of Thebes Pindar makes due mention before the 
papyrus disappears. This highly interesting poem may well, 
as Wilamowitz thinks,°® be connected with political events in — 
Greece. The spring of 463 was full of the possibilities of 
great events. Athens was at the height of her power. The — 
new democracy of Pericles was in command and the friend- _ 
ship with Sparta was ended. It was clear that Aegina, — 
Megara, even Boeotia were in peril. For Pindar these 

1 τοῦ is suggested by Grenfell and Hunt for pap. τον. 

5 @ ὑπὸ Korte, οὕτω papyrus. 

3 ἐξ ὑπὲρ Schneidewin, ἔξυπερ Schréder. 

* de Demosthenis Dictione 7 (i. 142 Usener-Radermacher) ; cf. E. 


Frankel, Rhein. Mus. \xxii, pp. 176 and 328. 
° Pindaros, Ὁ. 396. ! 
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events threatened the world he loved and the friends with 
whom he most consorted. For him the eclipse boded some 
undeciphered evil, and the poem is an expression of his fears. 
No wonder that he calls on the traditional protectors of 
Thebes to guard the city. 

Of Paean IV there survive some sixty lines in various states 
of preservation, The poem, hitherto unpreserved in any 
quotation, is known from Isthmian I, where Pindar, while 
declaring that the celebration of Herodotus’ victory must 
come before any other task, announces also that he will not 
fail to comply with the order of the men of Ceos to write an 
ode in honour of Apollo. Paean IV is the poem for Ceos 
there adumbrated. Its date must depend on the date of 
Isthmian I, and is probably about 468, By this time Pindar’s 
old rival Simonides was dead, and Bacchylides was in exile. 
So Pindar was called in to celebrate the home of his ancient 
rivals. He could now praise the island and poets of Ceos 
without a qualm. The opening of the poem is mutilated. 
But it is clear that the choir sing in their own person and 
praise Apollo, Artemis, and Leto. Strictly speaking, not the 
whole island but the town of Carthaea is the subject of the 
song. The choir go on to say that they will not change their 
home for Babylon, and this prepares the way for a panegyric 
of Ceos, written with exquisite simplicity and charm, recalling 
Odysseus’ praise of his own island of Ithaca: 

ἤτοι Kal ἐγὼ σ[κόπ]ελον 

ναίων διαγινώσκομαι 

μὲν ἀρεταῖς ἀέθλων 
‘EAAaviow, γινώσκ[ο]μα[ι] δὲ καὶ 
μοῖσαν παρέχων ἅλις" 
ἢ] καί τι Διω[νύ]σου ἄρ[ουϊρα φέρει 
βιόδωρον ἀμαχανίας ἄκος. 
QVLITTOS εἰμι Και 

βουνομίας ἀδαέστερος. 


‘Truly, even I who dwell on a rock am well known for 
victories in Hellenic games, known also for providing poetry 
in abundance. Truly, also, my soil somewhat bears Dionysus’ 
life-giving cure for trouble. Horses have I none, and in tend- 
ing oxen I am but all unskilled.’ 
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Ceos may be a barren island, but it inspires deep loyalties 


and abiding affections. Of these Pindar goes on to speak. — 


Just as Melampus refused to leave his home to become king 
of Argos, so Euxantius refused to leave Ceos and become a 
king in Crete. This sentiment leads to the story of Euxantius 
and his reasons for the great refusal. He is afraid of earth- 
quakes, which have already wrecked his island. Warned by 
this sad lesson, he is not ready to abandon the home of his 
ancestors and seek riches elsewhere. He will renounce this 
adventure, renounce the cypresses and pastures of Crete. 
This simple story seems to be a local tale in Ceos. The 
earthquake was celebrated by Bacchylides, and reappears 
centuries later in Book XVIII of the Dionysiaca of Nonnus. 
It is even known to the Scholiast on Ovid, /dis, 1. 475. But 
the noble refusal of Euxantius is new to us. Its relevance 
is simple and unaffected. Pindar praises Ceos, and by way of 
justifying his praise shows that it was good enough for 
Euxantius, who might have been a king of Crete. 

Paean VI, written for the Delphians at Pytho, also concerns 
a familiar poem—Nemean VII. In that poem Pindar, with 
much pomp and some humility, apologizes for something he 
has said, or is reputed to have said, against Neoptolemus, 
which gave offence to the Aeginetans. Now we have the 
poem which contains the offending words and which led to 
the elaborate apology in Nemean VII. Paean VI is well pre- 
served in its opening section and in its second and third 
triads. It was written for production at Delphi at the feast of 
the Theoxenia, and it seems to have been performed by 
Pindar himself and his own chorus brought especially from 
Thebes for the occasion. The introduction of the poem is 
full, calling on Zeus, the Graces, and Aphrodite, and explain- 
ing that Pindar has come to defend Castalia from the reproach 
of having no male choirs to sing to her glory. Then comes 
a gap in the papyrus, and when the text next starts, he gives 
us the αἴτιον of the Theoxenia. It dates, says Pindar, from 

1 Cf. ll. 102-4: 


τὸ δ᾽ ἐμὸν ov ποτε hace: κέαρ 
> , , ε ΄ 
ἀτρόποισι Νεοπτόλεμον ἑλκύσαι 
ἔπεσι. 
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a famine which once desolated Greece and was stopped by the 
pious prayers of the Delphians. From this we hear of an 
embassy sent by Priam before the Trojan War, and thence of 
Apollo’s protection of Troy. Apollo wards off Achilles, πιστὸν 
ἕρκος ᾿Αχαιῶν, until he may protect Troy no longer and the 
fated day of destruction comes. The destruction required 
Neoptolemus, and so we are introduced to the famous 
Aeginetan hero. The second epode is that part of the poem 
which brought Pindar into trouble with his Aeginetan friends. 
But neither this nor the strophe of the third triad which 
follows really explains why the Aeginetans were so angry with 
Pindar, or why he felt it necessary to explain his conduct to 
them. In the papyrus the story of Neoptolemus is quite well 
preserved, and it is most unlikely that Pindar said more of 
him than what is here. The whole passage deserves quotation : 


ὃς διέπερσεν ᾽Ιλίου πόλ[ιν" 

ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε ματέρ᾽ ἔπειτα [κ Ἰεδνὰν 105 

ἔϊδεν οὔτε πατρωίαις ἐν ἀροϊύραις | 

ἵππους Μυρμιδόνων 

χαλκοκορυϊστ)ὰν [ὅμιλον ἐγε[ίρ]ων.3 

σχεδὸν δὲ Toludpov Μολοσσίδα γαῖαν 

ἐξίκετ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἀνέμους ἔ[φυγ)]εν ὃ 110 

οὐδὲ Tov εὐφάρετραν ᾿Εκαβόλον" 
ὥμοσε [γὰρ] θεός, 

γε[ραιὸ]ν ὃς Πρίαμον 

πρὸς ἑρκεῖον ἤναρε βωμὸν ἐϊπεν]θορόνταϑ 115 
μή νιν εὔφρον᾽ [ἐς] οἰϊκΊον © 

μήτ᾽ ἐπὶ γῆρας ἱξέμεν βίου: ἀμφιπόλοις δὲ 
μ]υρ[ιἂν}} περὶ τιμᾶν 

δηρι]αζόμενον * κτάνεν ὃ 

ἐν τεμέ]νει" φίλῳ γᾶς παρ᾽ ὀμφαλὸν εὐρύν. 120 

ἰὴ inre| νῦν, μέτρα παιηόίν]ων ἴητε, νέοϊι. 


Supp. Grenfell and Hunt. 

eipwy pap. Herm., ἔγειρε Grenfell and Hunt. 
fp vylev Wilamowitz, él Aad Jev Grenfell and Hunt. 
ὦμοσε yap Housman, ὦμοσε δὲ Grenfell and Hunt. 
Supp. Grenfell and Hunt. 
ἐς οἴζκ]ον Housman, ἐς οἴϊμ]ον Grenfell and Hunt. 
μυριᾶν Schol. Vem. vii. 94, κυριᾶν Housman, μοιριᾶν Boeckh, Πυθιᾶν 
Zenodotus. 

* Supp. Grenfell and Hunt, 

® κτάνεν ἐν Grenfell and Hunt, κτανεῖν pap. 

19 Supp. Grenfell and Hunt. 
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‘,.. who sacked the city of Ilion. But afterwards he saw 
neither his dear mother nor the horses in his father’s fields, as 
he rallied the host of the bronze-helmed Myrmidons. But he 
came to the Molossian land near Mount Tomarus, and he 
escaped not the winds, nor the Far-darter, god of the broad 
quiver; for the god had sworn that the slayer of old Priam, 
who had leaped onto the altar of the Hearth-God, should 
never come to a welcoming home or to life’s old age. But 
when he was quarrelling with the temple-servants over in- 
numerable honours, the god slew him in his own dear shrine 
by the broad centre of the earth. Cry out, young men, cry 
now in the measured verse of the Paean.’ 


This must be the offending passage, but what precisely 
annoyed the Aeginetans? If we may judge by Nemean VII, 
the cause of the trouble was Pindar’s treatment of Neopto- 
lemus, the Aeginetan hero. There (1. 42) he implicitly reduces 
the force of some words he has used here, when for the hard 
phrase in ]. 119 he substitutes the vague κρεῶν ὕπερ μάχας, 
and he adds a consolation by speaking of the grief of the 
Delphian hosts, and of the foreordained destiny that a hero 
should be buried in the precinct of Pytho. But none of these 
ameliorations touch the real strength of Pindar’s attack on 
Neoptolemus, which lies in his account of Apollo’s anger with 
him for slaying old Priam at the sacred altar of refuge. If 
Nemean VII is really a palinode, it is inadequate, and perhaps 
there the problem must be left at present. Pindar is willing 
to make some concessions, to abate the force of some of his 
language, but he is not willing to reform his mythology, or to 
condone what he sincerely believed to have been a terrible 
crime. It is unfortunate that the important words describing 
the subject of the quarrel are still obscure. ‘What are the 
μυριᾶν (or κυριᾶν) τιμᾶν" It is perhaps possible that these 
words contained an ambiguity which led to Pindar being mis- 
understood and unjustly accused of more hostility to Neopto- 
lemus than he really meant. 

Nor do the difficulties end here. What remains of the 
third strophe which follows is a magnificent eulogy of 


1 Cf. A. E. Housman, C.2., 1908, p. 12. 
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Aegina, written in Pindar’s most sublime and confident 
manner : 
ὀνομακλύτα γ᾽ ἔνεσσι Awpret μ[εἸ]δέοισα [πόϊντῳ 
νᾶσος, [ὦ] Διὸς “Ελλανίου φαεννὸν ἄστρον. 
οὕνεκεν οὔ σε παιηόνων 
ἄδορπον εὐνάξομεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀοιδᾶν 
ῥόθια δεκομένα κατερεῖς, πόθεν ἔλαβες ναυπρύτανιν 
δαίμονα καὶ τὰν θεμίξενον ἀρετῖίάν. 


‘ Glorious island, thou art set as a queen in the Dorian sea, 
bright star of Zeus, the Hellenes’ god. Therefore we shall not 
put thee to thy rest without a banquet of hymns of praise, 
but thou shalt receive the surge of our songs, and tell whence 
thou didst win thy destiny of ruling the sea, and the excellence 
of thy righteous dealing towards strangers.’ 


The high-sounding phrases in praise of Aegina seem 
curiously inapposite in a hymn performed at Delphi, which 
had no connexion with the island empire.’ Nor is it easy to 
see how the Aeginetans could seriously have been angry with 
Pindar when he had composed such a panegyric of their land. 
The presence of this piece in the poem presents unsolved 
difficulties. Either the Aeginetans were abnormally sensitive 
about the honour of their heroes, and preferred a whitewashed 
memory of them to any national tribute, or else, as Dr. Farnell 
thinks, this section of the poem is a later addition made after 
the damage was done, and Pindar was anxious to placate his 
Aeginetan friends, even at the price of ruining the unity and 
original character of his poem. 

Paean 11,2 like Paean IX, is a poem full of politics. It is 
indeed a Paean in the literal sense, an appeal to Apollo for 
help in time of need. The Tean colony of Abdera on the 
Thracian coast needed the god’s help against their barbarian 
enemies, and they asked Pindar to procure it by composing 
a Paean. The peculiar character of the poem is shaped by 
these conditions. The opening triad begins with an appeal 
to the local heroes, the eponymous Abderus and Apollo 

+ Cf. L. R. Farnell, Zhe Works of Pindar, i, pp. 312-13. 

2 Oxyrh. Pap. v. 841; cf. Verrall, C.A., 1908, pp. 110 ff.; v. Arnim, 


Wiener Evranos, 1909, pp. 8 ff.; H. Jurenka, PAzlologus, 1912, pp. 173 ff. ; 
Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, pp. 246 ff. ; Pindaros, pp. 319 ff. 
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ΖΔήραινος,, who belong to Abdera and to nowhere else. 
To these is added Aphrodite, who must be summoned in her 
character of πάνδημος as the goddess who cares for her 
people’s prosperity and continued existence.? After a lacuna 
the poet, speaking in the person of the chorus-leader, recalls 
past sorrows, and hopes for better times: 


νεόπολίς εἰμι ματρὸς δὲ parép’ ἐμᾶς ἔϊπιδ)ον ὃ ἔμπαν 
πολεμίῳ πυρὶ πλαγεῖσαν. εἰ δέ τις ἀρκέων φίλοις 
ἐχθροῖσι τραχὺς ὑπαντιάζει, 

μόχθος ἡσυχίαν φέρει καιρῷ καταβαίνων. 

ἰήϊε παιάν, 

d see A \ 4 7 

inte παιὰν δὲ μήποτε λείποι. 


‘I am young among cities, but nevertheless I have seen 
my mother’s mother struck with fire in war. But if a man, 
succouring his friends, sternly confronts his foes, his toil, 
coming into the lists at the right time, brings peace. Joy, 
Paean, Joy! May Paean never leave us!’ 


Here we seem to have a clue to Pindar’s solution for the 
political quandary. Abdera, being an Ionian colony from 
Teos, is regarded as the grand-daughter of Athens, which has 
been burnt by the Persians. The event looks as if it were 
still fresh in Pindar’s mind, and were not far back in time. 
Then comes the general sentiment of friends helping friends, 
and it ishard not to believe that Pindar is thinking of the forth- 
coming Athenian occupation of the Thracian coast. The day 
had not come when Pindar was to compare Athens to the 
upstart giant Porphyrion,* and he must have thought that the 
victors of Salamis were the right protectors for this Ionian 
colony left exposed to barbarian enemies on the Thracian 


coast. It is characteristic that he adds the words καιρῷ kara- 


βαίνων. The Athenian intervention will only bring peace, 
provided that it comes in the right measure at the right time. 
If this is the correct interpretation of Pindar’s meaning, the 


τ Δή]ρηνον pap., Δήραινος Schol. Lycophron, Alex. 440. 

2 Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, p. 247. 

ὃ. ἐπιδ]ον Grenfell and Hunt, ἔτεκον pap., ἔταφον v. Arnim, 
* Pyth. viii. 12. 
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poem must have been composed between 478 B.c., when the 
Persians evacuated Thrace, and 468 B,C., when the Athenian 
supremacy began to make itself felt. 

The second triad is more fragmentary, and contains praise 
for the city and its inhabitants, and hints obscurely at the 
closing of old quarrels, which may also be a lesson to make 
friends with Athens : 


τὸ δ᾽ εὐβουλίᾳ τε καὶ alidlot 
ἐγκείμενον] αἰεὶ θάλλει μαλακαῖς ε[ὐ]δίαι[ς" 
4 QA \ ἧς 7 e ? > \ 4 
καὶ τὸ μὲν διδότω θεός. [ὁ δ᾽ €xO[p|& νοήσαις 
ἤδη φθόνος οἴχεται τῶν πάλαι προθανόντων. 


‘That which cleaves to good counsel and reverence is ever 
blossoming with days of soft calm: and that may God grant 
us! But of those who died before us bitter-hearted envy is 
now passing away.’ 


Then follows a chapter of past history. The ancestors of the 
Abderitans have won glory by their battles for their town, 
even by their glorious defeat at Melamphyllus.?, The third 
triad begins with a prophecy: a day will come when their 
enemies shall be defeated with the help of Hecate. Then 
another gap, and the poem ends with an appeal to Apollo to 
prosper the success of their arms. 

The poem, then, is a call to help for a Greek city in danger 
from barbarians, and Pindar appears here in the part of a 
Hellenic patriot. The past battles of which he speaks are 
otherwise unknown to us, but Abdera must have had a troubled 
history. Founded in 546 by Ionian exiles from Teos,? it had 
been occupied both by Darius and by Xerxes.* To this must 
be added the recurring peril of invasion from Thracian neigh- 
bours, and it must have been with such a possibility that 
Pindar was concerned when he wrote this poem. For him, 
full of Homeric reminiscence, the Thracians are Paeonians, 
and it looks as if he had no personal acquaintance with 
Abdera, but had learnt its history and legends from others. 


1 Cf, Wilamowitz, Pindaros, p. 320. 
2 Nothing is known of this battle, but cf. Plin. Δ)... iv. 50. 
5 Hdt. i. 168. 4 Id. vi. 46 ; vil. 109. 
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His poem is one of comfort and hope, and it ends in a prayer 
for a final, successful battle : 

éuo[t δὲ ἑκὼν ῖ éo[rA@v εἸύκλξα [κραίνω]ν 5 χάριν, 
Ἄβδ]ηρε, καὶ στρατὸν] ἱπποχάρμαν 

σᾷ Blia® πολέμῳ τελευ[ταίῳ προβι[β]άζοις. 
[ἰήιε παίαν, 

ἠἢήιε παίαν [δὲ μήποτε λεί]ποι. 


‘ But vouchsafe to fulfil for me, Abderus, the glorious grace 
of fair renown, and in thy might lead forth a host with its 
war-horses to their last battle. Joy, Paean, joy! May Paean 
never leave us!’ 


Third in the Ambrosian list come the two books of 
Dithyrambs. Of this class the best specimen used to be the 
fragment preserved by Dionysius, but remains of three others 
have come quite recently from Oxyrhynchus,* Though not 
extensive, they are enough to make us revise some traditional 
notions of the Dithyramb. They show, for instance, that 
Horace’s account is misleading, and that he had in mind not 
the Pindaric but the later Dithyramb when he wrote: 


Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
verba devolvit numerisque fertur 
lege solutis. (C. iv. 2. 10-12.) 


First, Pindar does not seem to use an unusual vocabulary. 
The only new words are σχοινοτένεια (ii. 1), εὐάμπυξ (i. 13), and 
ἀκναμπτεί (iii. 12). Of these only the first is really surprising. 
Secondly, the second Dithyramb is clearly written on the 
triadic system with strophe, antistrophe, and epode, and it is 
written in the familiar dactylo-epitrite measure; hence the 
usual explanations of ‘ numeris lege solutis’ fall to the ground. 
Neither its structure nor its metre is ‘free from law’. 

Of the three fragments only one is really readable. Of the 
other two one® speaks of a feast of Dionysus, and goes on to 
tell of Perseus’ expedition against the Gorgons in language 
reminiscent of Pythian XII, while the other may be written 


1 Supp. Grenfell and Hunt, δ᾽ ἐπέων v. Arnim. 

® κραίνω]ν Grenfell and Hunt, πρᾶξον v. Arnim. 

ὃ. σᾷ β]ίᾳ Bury, ovpia Blass, εὐδίᾳ v. Arnim. 

* Oxyrh, Pap. 1604. 5 70b in Schréder’s Appendix. 
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for the Corinthians; at least it speaks of a city and its neigh- 
bouring rock.' It, too, must deal with Dionysus, since it 
mentions στεφάνων κισσίνων," but it is too fragmentary to be 
elucidated. The third fragment, however, is complete for 
twenty-five lines, and begins with a well-known quotation : 


Πρὶν μὲν ἕρπε σχοινοτένειά τ᾽ ἀοιδὰ διθυράμβων 
καὶ τὸ Σὰν κίβδαλον ἀνθρώποισιν ἀπὸ στομάτων. 


‘ Of old the song of the Dithyrambs wound along stretching 
like a rope, and the “San” that rang false from the lips to 
men’s ears.’ 


The interpretation of this astonishing opening is an old 
difficulty. The first criticism refers to the manner of earlier 
Dithyrambs, which sacrificed compact construction to the love 
of long sentences. There is no need to believe that Pindar is 
attacking them for their lack of regular metrical structure. 
The second point is illuminated by Athenaeus, who says that 
Lasus of Hermione, shocked by the sound of ‘s’ in the 
Dithyrambs of his day, eliminated it altogether from one of 
his poems.* Lasus was Pindar’s teacher, and the line here 
must refer to him. But is it a compliment or a criticism ? 
It is more likely the former. In his condemnation of the early 
Dithyramb, Pindar condemns its use of ‘s’, and implicitly 
praises Lasus for its elimination, even if he does not himself 
follow his master’s practice. 

After this opening, the Dithyramb proper opens. The 
gates of song are flung wide, and we are presented with a 
scene in Heaven that recalls the opening of Pythian I. It is 
a festival of Dionysus. There is a noise of cymbals and 
castanets. The pine-torches are ablaze. The Naiads raise 
the Bacchic cry, and the noise is carried on by the thunder- 
bolt, the spear of Ares, and the snakes on the aegis of Pallas. 
Artemis comes in with her lions from the solitudes, and 
Dionysus is pleased by the dancing beasts. 


11, 10 Ἶιον τε σκόπελον γείτονα πρύτανι[ν]. Ἐ a, 
* Quoted by Dionysius, de Comp. Verb, 14; Strabo, x. 469; Athen. 
xi. 467 B. 
4x. 455. 5 Vita Thomana, ed. Drachmann, i, p. 4, 1. 14. 
8735 E 
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οἵαν Βρομίου [τελε]τὰν 1 

καὶ παρὰ σκάϊπτ)ον Διὸς Οὐρανίδαι 

ἐν μεγάροις ἵσταϊντι. σεμνᾷ μὲν κατάρχει " 
ατέρι πὰρ Μεγάλᾳ ῥόμβοι τυπάνων," 

ἐν δὲ κέχλαδίεν) * κρόταλ᾽ αἰθομένα τε 
dais ὑπὸ ξανθαῖσι πεύκαις" 

ἐν δὲ Ναΐδων ἐρίγδουποι στοναχαὶ 

μανίαι τ᾿ ἀλαλαΐί τ’ ὀρίνεται ῥιψαύχενι 

σὺν κλόνῳ. 

ἐν δ᾽ ὁ παγκραϊτὴ]ς κεραυνὸς ἀμπνέων 

πῦρ κεκίνηϊται τό τ ᾿Ενυαλίου 

ἔγχος, ἀλκάεσσά [rle Παλλάδοϊς])] αἰγὶς 

μυρίων φθογγάξεται κλαγγαῖς δρακόντων, 


ἀντ. ῥίμφα δ᾽ εἶσιν Ἄρτεμις οἰοπόλος ξεύξαισ᾽ ἐν ὀργαῖς 
Βακχίαις " φῦλον λεόντων ἀϊγρότερον Βρομίφ' $ 
ὁ δὲ κηλεῖται χορευοίσαισι Kali θη]ρῶν ἀγέλαις. 


‘(Knowing) what holy rites of Bromius the Sons of Heaven 
hold in the halls of Zeus even by his sceptre. The clash of 
timbrels leads the rite before the holy Great Mother; the 
castanets rattle, the torch flames beneath the ruddy flare of 
pinewood ; there are the ringing cries of the Naiads, madness 
and shouts are stirred with the dancers’ throng with up- 
turned necks. There the all-powerful Thunder is awakened 
with his fiery breath, and the spear of the War-God; and 
Pallas’ puissant aegis shrills with the hiss of unnumbered 
serpents. Lightly comes Artemis the lonely in passionate 
Bacchic mood, with her yoke of the wild lion tribe, in Bromius’ 
honour; but the God is soothed by the dancing companies of 
beasts.’ 


The temper of this Olympian revelry is certainly not that 
of the revels on Cithaeron which Euripides describes, nor are 
they as orthodox as we might expect from Pindar. But the 
great conception of a Bacchic orgy taking place in the holy 
places of Olympus is one of which only Pindar was capable. 
To the very seat of the calm Olympian gods he introduces 
the wild rites of a very different religion. Such bold impro- 
visation could only have been achieved by a man of Pindar’s 
1 Supp. Grenfell and Hunt. 
σοὶ μὲν κατάρχει Strabo, καταρχαὶ Scaliger. 
τυπάνων Bury, τυμπάνων pap. 


* κέχλαδ[ εν] Schréder, κέχλαδ[ον] Grenfell and Hunt. 
Baxxiats Schréder, Βακχείαις pap. ® Supp. Bury. 
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unquestioned authority. Then the vision closes abruptly, and 
Pindar proclaims his right to tell of Hellas and Thebes, of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, the ancestors of Dionysus. Then our 
text ends. How Cerberus, after whom the poem takes its 
name, was introduced, we do not know. 

Pindar’s Ὑπορχήματα, songs composed specially to suit the 
dance, are known from seven fragments. It is just possible 
that a longer fragment may be found in Oxyrh. Pap. 408,} 
which Wilamowitz? considers to bea Hyporchema written for 
Paros: and he may be right. It consists of two pieces and has 
seventy-one lines. The first section tells of the vengeance of 
Heracles on Laomedon, but in general is too fragmentary for 
decipherment. The second section tells of Xenocrates, and 
how he invented the Locrian mode in music. This mode was 
a favourite of Pindar and Simonides, though it seems early 
to have passed out of fashion. Here Pindar pays allegiance 
to it, and says that he answers its call as a dolphin answers to 
the music of the pipes: 

ἐγὼ μ[ὰν κλύων ὃ 
παῦρα μελ[ι]ζομένου, τέχναν * 
γλώ]σσαργον ἀμφέπων 
ἐρεθίξζίομαι πρὸς ἀοιδὰν 
ἁλίο]ν δελφῖνος ὑπίόκρισιν, 
τὸν ἀκύμονος ἐν πόντου πελάγει 
αὐλῶν ἐκίνησ᾽ ἐρατὸν μέλος. 


‘As I hear his few notes, I, who practise the art of an un- 
resting tongue, am provoked to song like the dolphin of the 
sea, who in the expanse of the waveless deep is stirred by the 
lovely music of the flutes,’ 


No compliment could be more delightful. 

The new Paeans, Dithyrambs, and Hyporchema, if such it 
be, have much in common with the known pieces of Pindar’s 
poetry. The style, vocabulary, and method of construction 
and narration are the same. Here, too, we may find familiar 
metres, such as the Dactylo-epitrite in Paean V, and the 
Dithyramb ‘Cerberus’. The other Paeans, of which the 

1 Schréder fr. 1404, Ὁ. 2 Pindaros, p. 321. 


® Supp. Grenfell and Hunt, μὲν κλύων Wilamowitz. 
* Supp. Grenfell and Hunt. 
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metre is known, are harder to class. Paean I is built on 
a mixture of Choriambic dimeters with Iambs and Trochees, 
Paean 11 is built on the simple form which Wilamowitz calls 
the ‘ Kurzvers’,combined with Glyconics and Iambs.' Paean IX 
is based on Dactyls mixed with Iambs. Paean VI and Paean ΓΝ 
resemble in structure Olympian II in their use of Cretics and 
Paeons ; but in their case these feet are based on Anapaests. 
The differences are more of detail than of principle, and the 
new metres may be fitted into the accepted schemes of 
Pindar’s metric. 

Of the poems enumerated it might be said that Croiset 
prophesied truly when he said that, if we had all Pindar’s 
work, we should be struck less by the relative difference than 
by a general uniformity.” On the whole this is true, but in 
antiquity an exception was made for the Maiden Songs, and 
it seems to be right. Dionysius, after quoting Pindar with 
Aeschylus as an example of ἀρχαία καὶ αὐστηρὰ ἁρμονία, 
makes an exception of the Parthenia,®? and we are now in a 
position to judge his opinion. From Oxyrhynchus come two 
Maiden Songs, one of twenty lines, the other of eighty.* Both, 
so far as they go, are well preserved. They confirm estab- 
lished views of what these songs should be. They are simple and 
meant to be sung by choirs of girls. No. 1 is written for the 
family of Aeoladas, of whom nothing else is known. The sur- 
viving fragment is curiously written in the masculine singular, 
and is presumably the expression of Pindar’s own views. 
These views are simple. The poet first tells of virtue, how it 
provokes envy, whereas the man who has nothing wraps his 
head in black silence. Then he wishes good luck to the house 
of Aeoladas, though warning that no man’s life is for ever. 
The epode gives the right consolation—that the house which 
has children has escaped from hurtful trouble. No. 2 is 
more interesting and complete. We have five triads and the 
beginning of the sixth. It, too, is written for Aeoladas and 

1 Griechische Verskunst, p. 416. 

2. La Poésie de Pindare, p. 438. 8 de Demosthenis Dictione 39. 

* Oxyrh. Pap. 659; cf. Wilamowitz, G.G.A., 1904, pp. 670ff.; O. 


Schréder, Bert. Philol. Woch., 1904, pp. 1476 ff.; Fraccaroli, Rzvista 
adi Filologia classica, 1905, pp. 365 ff. 
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for a special occasion. It is that variety of Maiden Song 
described by Proclus as a δαφνηφορικόν. Such were per- 
formed every eighth year at Thebes, and the occasion was of 
great importance. The central feature was the offering to 
Apollo of a rod of olive-wood, decorated with laurel-leaves, 
balls, and red woollen threads. This rod, called κωπώ, was 
carried in procession—J4agynpopia—led by a boy both of 
whose parents were alive. In the procession was a choir of 
maidens who sang the song for the occasion—the ΖΔαφνηφο- 
ρικόν which we have here. The meaning of the rite has been 
well explained by Wilamowitz.? Α similar rite took place at 
Delphi, and the same notion underlay both ceremonies. The 
bringing of the new laurel represented the renewal of holiness 
for the shrine. The boy with the κωπώ represented the god, 
who was thought to be coming again to his shrine, and this is 
the point of Pindar’s words: 
ἥκει yap ὁ [Δοξ)ίας [r]pld]ppolr] ἀθανάταν χάριν 


Θήβαις ἐπιμείξων. 


‘For Loxias is come, favourably to impart immortal grace 
to Thebes.’ 


On this occasion Agasicles is the δαφνηφόρος, and his family 
all take part in the procession. His father, Pagondas, carries 
the κωπώ for his son and gives the command for the start ; 
his sister leads the chorus ; and, since the δαφνηφόρος had to 
be ἀμφιθαλής, his mother Andaesistrota* is duly mentioned 
inl. 75. It is, then, a family procession, and if Aeoladas took 
part, three generations were present. Of the personnel of the 
choir Pindar tells us no more than this, and we have none of 
the delightful details which illumine Alcman’s Maiden Song. 
But though he gives us no details, he has suited the song to 
the choir of maidens, and it is of them chiefly that it sings. 

1 The whole passage is important : ἄρχει δὲ τῆς δαφνηφορίας παῖς ἀμφι- 
θαλής, καὶ ὁ μάλιστα αὐτῷ οἰκεῖος βαστάζει τὸ κατεστεμμένον ξύλον ὃ κωπὼ 
καλοῦσιν" αὐτὸς δὲ ὁ δαφνηφόρος ἑ ἑπόμενος τῆς δάφνης ἐφάπτεται, τὰς μὲν κόμας 
καθειμένος, χρυσοῦν δὲ στέφανον φέρων καὶ λαμπρὰν ἐσθῆτα ποδήρη ἐστολι- 
σμένος, ἰφικρατίδας τε ὑποδεδεμένος, ᾧ χορὸς παρθένων ἐπακολουθεῖ. Proclus, 


Chrestom. ap. Phot., Biblioth., p. 321 B Bekker. 
* Pindaros, p. 434. 


8. Or his aunt by marriage, according to Schroeder, APP. Pind., Ὁ. 553. 
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It begins with an invocation to the Muse, and announces the 
arrival of Loxias. Therefore the maidens must gird up their 
garments and sing of the house of Aeoladas. Then comes a 
passage in Pindar’s allusive style: 


σειρῆνα δὲ κόμπον 
αὐλίσκων ὑπὸ λωτίνων μιμήσομ᾽ ἀοιδαῖς 
κεῖνον, ὃς Ζεφύρου τε σιγάζει πνοὰς 
αἰψηράς, ὁπόταν τε χειμῶνος σθένει 
φρίσσων Βορέας ἵ ἐπισπερχὴς ὠκύαλόν τε πόντου 
Δὶιπὰν ἐτάραξεϊ 


The final words are corrupt and have resisted certain 
emendation, but the point is made clear by a fragment of 
Hesiod quoted by the Scholiast on 4168. The Song of the 
Sirens puts the wind to rest, and the Song of the Maidens 
creates peace and calm. After a lacuna the maidens say that 
their thoughts and words must be maidenly. They must 
remember their friends, and particularly Agasicles and his 
family—adppi προξενίαισι, for the hospitality they have 
received from them. The family has won renown for its 
athletic victories in and outside Boeotia. Then comes a short 
mention of the hostility felt towards the family: | 


ἔθηκεν 3 καὶ ἔπειτα δυσμενὴς χὄ]λος ° 


τῶνδ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ἕνεϊκεὶν, μερίμνας σώφρονος 
ἐχθρὰϊν ἔϊριν οὐ παλίγγλωσσον, ἀλλὰ δίκας [ὁ)δοὺς 
πίάσϊ!ας ἐφίλη[σα)]ν." 


‘ Then jealous anger at their sober ambition caused a hating, 
unrelenting strife, but they loved all the paths of justice.’ 


This is familiar Pindaric doctrine, but there may be more 


* As it stands the text is unmetrical and the aorist indicative erdpage i is 
impossible. Grenfell and Hunt suggest ἐπισπέρχῃ πόντου τ᾽ ὠκύαλον ῥ ῥιπὰν 
ἐμάλαξεν, which i is metrically doubtful. Maas suggests ἐπισπέρχῃσ᾽, ὠκύαλον 
Νότου | ῥιπάν τε tapadgy—‘ when the north wind speeds on with the 
storm’s strength and stirs the south wind’s blast swift over the sea’, This 
seems too complicated a sense. What Pindar appears to have in mind 
is that the Sirens’ song puts the winds to rest, and he therefore elaborates 
the description of the winds. Mr. Powell suggests that he wrote φρίσσων 
Βορέας pI ah. wig ὠκύαλόν τε πόντου φρῖκα ταράξῃ which gives a simpler 
and more natural sense. 

2 ἔθηκεν Wilamowitz, ἐνῆκεν Grenfell and Hunt. 
* Supp. Grenfell and Hunt. 
* So A. Puech. δίκας [δ]ειδοὺς π[ἐσ]τὰς ἐφίλη[σε]ν Grenfell and Hunt. 
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in it than a general proposition. In 424 Pagondas was to be 
the victorious general of the Boeotians against the Athenians 
at Delium, and in this poem he is honoured for his leadership 
of the patriotic party, even though it has excited the hostility 
of those among his countrymen who favoured the suzerainty of 
Athens. After this the poem begins to give directions for 
the procession. The son of Damaena is to lead the way, and 
the maidens are to follow. Then the papyrus breaks off. 

In this delightful poem Pindar certainly merits the judge- 
ment of Dionysius. The style is simpler than his usual style, 
the sentences shorter; there are fewer allusions and fewer 
diversions. The metre with its simple alternation of Glyconics 
and Iambs is simpler than any other metre used by him. But 
the writer is still Pindar. There is still the sense of birth and 
breeding, of the immanence of Apollo in the procession, still 
the high comments on Fortune and Virtue, on the importance 
and beauty of Song. There are even the references to past 
athletic victories so familiar from the Epinician odes. Pindar 
could indeed write gracefully for a choir of maidens, but his 
message was as important for them as it was for grown men, 
and he did not scruple to transpose it into a language suited 
to them. 


6. Bacchylides 


The nineteenth century was fortunate in the discovery of 
Bacchylides, for it was nothing less, since few quotations from 
his poems had been preserved. There was little besides to guide 
in forming a judgement upon him, for ancient criticism did 
not help much. The only estimate of him made by Greek 
critics was the measured but brief judgement in the Περὶ 
“YT ovs,' that he was ‘flawless and in all respects an elegant 
writer in the polished style’; other references were few and 
not precise; thus in an Epigram,? anonymous, but in Stadt- 
miiller’s opinion perhaps by Alcaeus of Messene, he is 
addressed as AdAe Σειρήν, and Ammianus Marcellinus® says 


1 Ch. xxxiii, Bacchylides and Ion of Chios, ἀδιάπτωτοι καὶ ἐν τῷ γλαφυρῷ 
πάντη κεκαλλιγραφημένοι. 

2 Anth. Pal. ix. 184. 

® xxv. 4 ‘recolebat saepe dictum lyrici Bacchylidis, quem legebat 
iucunde.’ 
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that the Emperor Julian liked reading him. But now his — 
position in the Alexandrian ‘Canon’ of the nine lyric writers — 
has been determined ;! and although the twentieth century — 
has not added much to his poems, it has added something. 
From Oxyrhynchus come the remains of five 3xdAra,? songs 
composed for singing at banquets, and much nearer to personal 
lyric poems than most of Bacchylides’ extant poetry. Of the 
five fragments two are too small to be intelligible. A third 
(No. 5) shows remains of twenty-five lines, none of which are ~ 
wholly intact. Its destination, story, and metrical structure — 
are alike obscure ; but the word τρίχες ὃ in 1.6 points tosome — 
story like that of Nisus or Pterelaus, involving the cutting of — 
a lock of hair. Beyond this all is darkness. The epithets, 
elegant and familiar, χαλκεομίτραν, θρασύχειρα καὶ μιαιφόνον, 
καλυκώπιδος, are too common to be applied with certainty to 
any individual, and the interpretation is not helped by them. 
Two other pieces are better preserved. No. 4 has a super- — 

scription [Πέρωνι [Σ᾽ υἱρακοσίῳ and must have been written in ~ 
the years after 476 B.C., when the horse Pherenicus won the | 
horse-race at Olympia and was duly celebrated in Bacchy- — 
lides’ fifth Ode. This song is sent Airvay és ἐύκτιτον, and ~ 
must have been sung at Hiero’s newly founded capital. 
Fragments of twenty lines survive. The poem is written in 
six-lined strophes, not in the triadic structure of the Odes. — 
It begins with an announcement of the theme in the Pindaric 
manner : 

Μήπω λιγυαχίέα παύσω 

βάρβιτον" μέλλίω γὰρ ἤδη χρυσοπέπλων ὅ 

ἄνθεμον Μουσᾶϊν “Ιξ]ρωνΐι κλυτῷ 

ξανθαῖσιν ἵπποις : 

iulepoev τελέσας 

καὶὶ συμπόταις ἄνδρεσσι πέμπειν 











1 See the Lditio Princeps (1897) by Sir F. G. Kenyon; Sir Richard — 
Jebb’s edition (1905) ; and Professor Murray’s History of Ancient Greek 
Literature, ed. 2 and 3, preface, pp. xviisqq. ’ 

5 Oxyrh. Pap. xi (1915). 1361. The papyrus is of the first century 
A.D. Cf. P. Maas in Jahresb. Philol. Vereins, Sokrates, Heft 12, 1917, 
pp. 81-3; ib., 1919, pp. 37-41. | 
Je & ἐν [xlepad[ai........ T |pixes. 
παύσω Maas, ἀνήκω Grenfell and Hunt. 

δ Supplied exempli gratia by Grenfell and Hunt. 
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Αἴϊτναν és ἐύκτιτον" εἰ κ[αὶ 

πρόσθεν ὑμνήσας τὸν [ἐν πώλοις κλεεννὸν * 
πο]σσὶ λαιψίη)ροῖς Φερίένικον ἐπ᾽ “AN- 
φειϊῷ tle νίϊκαν 


‘Let me not yet stop the clear notes of the lute. Now is 
my purpose to perfect a lovely flower of the golden-garmented 
Muses for famous Hiero in honour of his chestnut mares, and 
to send it to well-built Etna for a company of revellers. If 
ever before I have sung of Pherenicus famed among colts for 
his swift hooves, and of his victory at the Alpheus...’. 

Then all becomes fragmentary. 

No. 1 gives the beginning of a poem quoted by Athenaeus.? 
It is addressed to Alexander I, King of Macedon, who, accord- 
ing to Solinus,® was ‘voluptati aurium indulgentissime dedi- 
tus’. Amyntas employed Pindar, and fragments survive of 
an Encomium which Pindar wrote to him.* Of Bacchylides’ 
poem the papyrus gives the opening lines not preserved by 


Athenaeus, who begins at 1. 6: 


Ἶ, βάρβιτε, μηκέτι πάσσαλον φυλάσσων 
ἑπτάτονον λιγυρὰν κάππαυε γᾶρυν. 
δεῦρ᾽ ἐς ἐμὰς χέρας" ὁρμαίνω τι πέμπϊειν 
χρύσεον Μουσᾶν Ἀλεξάνδρῳ πτερὸϊν 
καὶ συμποσίίοι]σιν ἄγαλμ᾽ [ἐν) εἰκάδεσϊσιν, 
εὖτε νέων ἀϊταλὸν ὃ γλυκεῖ᾽ ἀϊνάγκα 

an ͵7 7 nN 6 4 
σευομενᾶν κ[υλίκων θάλπῇ)σι " Ovplov. 


* Lute, stay no longer on your peg and stop the clear tone 
of your seven strings. Come hither to my hands. I purpose 
to send a golden wing of the Muses to Alexander, a delight 
every twentieth day at the feasts, when sweet compulsion 
warms the tender heart of the young, and the cups go swiftly 
round.’ 


The poet’s intention is now clear. He sends the King his 
poem like a golden wing of song—he is himself the Κηΐία 
andov—for the feast held ἐν εἰκάδεσσιν. The meaning of 


1 Supplied by Grenfell and Hunt after Bacch. v. 182 ff. 

2 ii. 39 6. wie 13. * Frs. 120-1. 

® ἀταλὸν or ἁπαλὸν Maas, ἀγαθῶν Grenfell and Hunt, ἀγανὸν Diehl. 

®° The papyrus gives ]ισι corrected to Jot, and Athenaeus, ii, 39e has 
θάλπησι. Weir Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, p. 278, argues strongly for 
θάλπῃσι and similar forms of the subjunctive, and Jebb prints it. 
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these words is not certain.' The song is to come first to the © 


young men, then to the mature. 


7. Archilochus 


The formidable personality of Archilochus was familiar to 
ancient readers, and Bergk’s fourth edition credits him with 
199 fragments. Of all these early Lyric poets he has the 
most remarkable character, and his reputation for harsh 
speech seems to have been entirely justified. At Strasbourg 
are two fragments of a papyrus whose vigorous style and 


frank expression of hatred have caused them to be ascribed 
to him.” 


κύμ[ατι)] πλαϊζόμ]ενος, 

κἀν Σ᾿αλμυδίησσ)]ῷ γυμνὸν εὐφρονέσϊίτατα ὃ 
Θρήικες ἀκρόϊκ]ομοι 

λάβοιεν---ἔνθα πόλλ᾽ ἀναπλήσει κακὰ 
δούλιον ἄρτον ἔδων.--- 

ῥίγει πεπηγότ᾽ αὐτόν, ἐκ δὲ τοῦ [ῥό]θου * 
φυκία πόλλ᾽ ἐπίέϊχοι, 

_Kporéot δ᾽ ὀδόντας ὡς [κύων ἐπὶ στόμα 
κείμενος ἀκρασίῃ 

ἄκρον παρὰ ῥηγμῖνα κυμάταϊν ὁμοῦ." 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐθέλοιμ᾽ ἂν ἰδεῖν, 

ὅς μ᾽ ἠδίκησε, λ[ὰ]ξ ἐφ᾽ ὁρκίοις ἔβη 
τὸ πρὶν ἑταῖρος [ἐ]ών. 


. sent wandering by the wave; and in Salmydessus may 
the top-knotted Thracians give him the kindest welcome in 
his nakedness—there he will suffer many sorrows to the full, 
as he eats the bread of slavery—when he is stark with cold. 
May he carry much seaweed upon him out of the surge. 
May his teeth chatter as he lies like a dog helplessly on his 
face on the edge of the shore near the waves. This I would 
gladly see for him who wronged me and trod underfoot his 
oaths, though before he was my comrade.’ 


1 Maas takes εἰκάδες to mean ‘a carouse’, and quotes Philodemus, 
Anth. Pal. xi. 44, but this involves a misinterpretation of Philodemus, 
and it is safer to follow Diehl, who quotes Plutarch, 7207. 1089 c, to show 
that it means ‘on twentieth days τ 

2. Diehl, fr. 79: first published by R. Reitzenstein, Sz#z. Berl. Akad., 
1899, pp. 857 ff; ; cf. Blass, Rhein. Mus. 55» ΡΡ. 341 ff. 

ὃ εὐφρονέστατα Reitzenstein, εὐφρόνης σκότῳ Schulthess, 

4 [ῥό]θου Reitzenstein, [βυ]θοῦ Blass. 

5 κυμάτων 6|uod Diels, κῦμά τ᾽ ἐξεμέοι Blass. 
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The general drift is clear. Some friend of Archilochus, 
whose name is unknown, has betrayed him, and Archilochus 
wishes him shipwreck and slavery among barbarian Thracians. 
Here is an example of what Aristotle meant when, quoting 
Archilochus as a case in point, he said: πρὸς rods συνήθεις 
καὶ φίλους ὁ θυμὸς αἴρεται μᾶλλον ἢ πρὸς τοὺς ἀγνῶτας, ὀλι- 
γωρεῖσθαι νομίσας.} In these lines the poet is truly revealed 
as σκορτπιώδης and anxious, as he says elsewhere, 

Tov κακῶς pe δρῶντα δεινοῖσ᾽ ἀνταμείβεσθαι κακοῖς." 
Though the character of the poem accords with all that we 
know of Archilochus, its ascription to him has not been 
universally accepted. Blass thought that its author was 
Hipponax, whose reputation for ill will was equal to that of 
Archilochus, and who used this metre. But one piece of evi- 
dence seems to show that the author is Archilochus. The 
poem looks like the inspiration of Horace’s Efode : 


Mala soluta navis exit alite 
ferens olentem Maevium,? 


and seems to have suggested details as well as a spirit to 
Horace. As we have Horace’s own word that the inspira- 
tion of his Epodes was Archilochus,* the combination of 
circumstances makes him a more probable author of this 
fragment than Hipponax. 

The poem is an early example of a type which recurs 
again. It isa Προπεμπτικόν wishing evil fortune instead of 
good. Horace, as we think, copied it; but if we want another 
example of this genre we may find it in Dido’s farewell 
speech to Aeneas.° 

The second fragment (Diehl, 80) is not so well preserved, 
and still presents unsolved difficulties : 


ἡ χλαῖνα Jol Ἰνηΐ, 
κύρτον οἱ Ἰφιλεῖς 


1 Pol. 1.28.8, 3. 2 Fr. 66 Di. 3 Epode x. 1-2. 
4 Epist.i. 19. 23 ff. : 
Parios ego primus iambos 
ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secutus 
Archilochi, non res et agentia verba Lycamben, 


5 Virg. Aen. iv. 365-87. 
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ἀγχοῦ καθήϊσθ]α [t,] ταῦτα δ᾽ Ἱππῶναξ σκαφεὺς 
olidev ἄριστα βροτῶν. 

οἶδεν δὲ κἀρίφαντος (a μάκαρ 3" ὅϊτις 
οὐϊδαμά Kas ἔϊδε 

|p| Jov® πνέοντα φῶρα), τῷ χυτρεῖ ἰδὲ νῦν 
Αἰσχυλίδῃ πολεμεῖ. 


ἐκεῖνο σήμ! Ἰρί Ἰης “ 
πᾶς δὲ πέφηϊνε) δόϊλος. 


No translation is yet possible, but the general sense seems to ( 
be this: Ariphantus has done Archilochus an injury, and © 
even the meanest of men, a mere digger, knows the trick — 


played. Itis worthy of a mere potter. Hipponax cannot 


have any connexion with the poet, and we know nothing οὗ 


Ariphantus, the doer of the mischief, nor of his equal, 
Aeschylides. 

Other fragmentary news of Archilochus comes from a 
different quarter. In Paros are the remains of an Inscription 
concerning him and his life. The Inscription, now in the 
little museum of Parikia, dates from the first century B.c. It 


is without question a monument to the poet, and must mean ~ 
that at Paros there was once an Ἀρχιλόχειον, just as there was — 


a Βιάντειον at Priene, and that Aristotle was right in saying 
that the poet was honoured in his own city—IIdpio. γοῦν 
ἀρχίλοχον καίπερ βλάσφημον ὄντα τετιμήκασιν. The inscrip- 
tion comes from a shrine where the poet’s memory was 
honoured. It is broken, but still extensive. Put up by 
a patriotic Parian, Sostheus, the son of Prosthenes and priest 
of Ζεὺς Bacircvs,' it is based on the work of a certain Demeas. 
Nothing is known of him from other sources, and his date is 


1 σκαφεύς is restored by Reitzenstein from the Scholium γεωτόμ[ος 
ἐργάτης]. For the low repute in which a digger was held he quotes many 
instances, e.g. Eur. £7. 252. 

* For μάκαρ see Kiihner-Blass, Gramm. i. I, p. 424. 

ὅ Wilamowitz suggests γ]ρ[άσ]ου, Diehl τράγου. ' 

* Diels suggests ἐκεῖνό σ᾽ ἦμ[α]ρ [ἐξέλεγξεν]. 

δ᾽ Diehl, fr. 51: first published by F. Hiller von Gartringen, “21671. 
Mitth. xxv (1900), pp. 1 ff., and later in 7.G. xii. 5. 445; cf. A. Hauvette, 
Archilochus, pp. 3 ff.; F. Leo, de Horatio et Archilocho, Gottingen, 1900, 
pp. 2ff.; H. Jurenka, Archilochos von Paros, Wien, 1900. 


ὁ Rhet. li. 23; cf. ib. i. 23 for similar honours. 
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a matter for conjecture.' His method is to write the life of 
Archilochus chronologically, partly by stating events men- 
tioned in the poems, partly by quoting from the poems them- 
selves. So the document is of twofold interest. In some 
places it tells us the subject of some of the poet’s works, in 
others it gives new quotations. 
_ The first fact that emerges is the story of the Milesian 
ship which was wrecked off Naxos, when only one survivor 
came to land, carried by a dolphin. This story is known to 
have been told by Archilochus, and if our inscription were 
not broken we should have had a quotation from him about it. 

The next portion deals with another, even more mysterious 
episode. It concerns the Thracians. Demeas introduces the 
story with some mutilated words,” and then after a small gap 
we get: 

elmer’ [ ] παῖς Πεισιστράτου, 
ἄνδραϊς εὖ ν]ωμίῶντ]ας αὐλὸν καὶ λύρην ἀνὴρ ἄγων 


εἰς Θάσον φίυγά!ς," Θρέιξιν δῶρ᾽ ἔχων ἀκήρατον 
χρυσόν" οἰκείῳ δὲ κέρδει ξύν᾽ ἐποίησαν κακά. 


The meaning is uncertain, but the simplest interpretation is: 
‘The son of Pisistratus followed, a man in exile, bringing to 
Thasos men skilled in the flute and the lyre, with gifts of pure 
gold for the Thracians, but for their private gain they worked 
common woe. The question is what actually happened. The 
facts are obscure, but the simplest explanation is this. The 
son of Pisistratus and his friends—-whoever they were—landed 
on Thasos with gold to buy their dwellings from the Thracian 
inhabitants. They concluded the bargain, and then broke it, 
and somehow got the gold back.* There is no reason to 
believe that Archilochus belonged to the party of Pisistratus, 
and he is clearly hostile to them.® The simplest view is that 
some unknown Greeks tried to settle in Thasos at atime when 
᾿ , Hauvette puts him in the fourth century B.c., v. Hiller in the third. 

ra δὲ χρήμα]τα ὃ τοὺς Θρᾶικας λέγ[ο]υσιν Πάριοι ἑαυ] τοῖς] ἀποκαθίστασθαι 
πάντα ? δ]ιασαφεῖ δὲ ταῦτα πάν] ὃ τα αὐτὸς ᾿Α[ρχίλοχος λέγων οὕτως]. 

᾿ φ[υγά]ς Leo, φ[ω]σὶ ν. Arnim. 

* This must be the meaning of ἀποκαθίστασθαι. 

> In Athen. Mitth. xxv. 18 v. Hiller construed αὐλὸν καὶ λύρην as the 


object of ἄγων, and assumed that the subject was Archilochus. ‘This 
seems open to grammatical, as well as to other objections. 
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the Thracians still occupied a part of the island.! The un-— 
known were caught in their nefarious dealing with the natives, 
and were stopped by the Parians, of whom Archilochus may — 


or may not have been one. 


Demeas then records a change of Archon, and refers to 
a victory of the Parians over the Naxians,? mentioned by the — 
poet; but the quotation is too fragmentary to be readable. It © 
suggests, however, one or two points. First, the quotation © 
may date from the end of the poet’s life, since he was sup- 


posed in antiquity to have been killed in battle by a Naxian.® 


Secondly, the rivalry between Paros and Naxos may account — 
for the unknown Greeks in the preceding fragment. Naxos © 
had close ties with Chios, and the Chians were enemies and ~ 


rivals of the Parians on the Thracian coast.* 


The remaining portion of the inscription seems to contain — 
an account of Archilochus’ adventures in Thasos. Demeas — 


mentions Glaucus, known from fragments previously extant 
as the poet’s friend, and ἑταίρας τῆς yatpas may possibly be 
Neobule.® The fragments of the poem quoted all deal with 


fighting in Thasos, where Archilochus is known to have had | . 


some bitter experiences. If the quotations were only better 


preserved, we should know more of this intestine phase of — 


Greek history which Archilochus took so much to heart.® 


8. Tyrtaeus 


In the Berlin Museum are the remains of a papyrus dating 
from the third century B.C. and containing part of a martial 
poem by Tyrtaeus.’ Of the seventy-eight lines many are too 


1 Cf. A. Hauvette, of. czt., pp. 57 ff. 
? lines 52 ff.: pera ταῦτα πάλιν γίνεται ἄρχων ᾿Αμ[φί]τιμος, καὶ ἐν τού[τ]οις 
[δ]ιασαφεῖ πάλιν ὡς ἐ[ν]ίκη[ σ]αν καρτερῶς τοὺς Ναξίους, λέγων [ο]ὕτω" 
τῶν δὲ ἀντ[ι]ᾶι 
τῆι μάχηι λαὸς παρασταθείς ἀ[ νέδρ]α[ μ]εν κτύπος 
Ἰἀυτῆς τῆς πολυ[φθόρου ᾽ φ]λογός, 


Ws νὼ ὶ Jrov [δ]εί[λης] ἡμέ[ρ]ης ἐπαύ[σαμεν 
άλλοντες 
5. Plutarch, De sera num. vind. ; Mor. 5604, 6. 
* Archilochus, fr. 146 Bergk. 5 So Diehl. 


° Cf. frs. 20, 129 Bergk. 
* Diehl, fr. 1, first published by Wilamowitz, S.2.2.A4., 1918, pp. 728 ff. 
For fuller conjectural emendation cf. Gercke, Hermes, 1921, pp. 346 ff. 
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mutilated to be readable, but what remains is instructive, and 
in some ways surprising. The poem is evidently not so much 
a call to battle, like the familiar work of Tyrtaeus, but a call 
to order and organization. 

The first few lines are beyond restoration, but at 1. 7 
Tyrtaeus tells the Spartans to make themselves like something 
multitudinous and troublesome, as bees or mosquitos.! At 
]. 11 they are to fence themselves with their shields, κοίλῃσ᾽ 
ἀσπίσι φραξάμενοι, an explicit notice of a method of fighting 
at which Homer hints,? but which has often been regarded as 
a later innovation. Then comes the only part of the poem 
which can be understood at all completely : 


12 χωρὶς Πάμφυλοΐ τε καὶ ὙὙλλεῖς ἠδίὲ Δυμᾶνες ὃ 

γον: μελίας χερσὶν ἀνασχόμενοι" 

ἡμεῖς) ὃ ᾿ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσ’ ἐπὶ πάντία τρέποντες 
ὄκνου) ἄτερ povin* πεισόμεθ᾽ ἡγεμίόσιν.Ὁ 

ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς σύμπαντες ἀλοιησεῦϊμεν ἁμαρτῇ 
ἀνδράσιν αἰχμηταῖς ἐγγύθεν ἱσ[τάμενοι. 

δεινὸς δ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων ἔσται κτύπος ἰὁρμηθέντων © 
ἀσπίδας εὐκύκλους ἀσπίσι τυπτίέμεναι.ἵ 


*,.. separately the Pamphyli and the Hylleis and the Dy- 
manes, holding up in their hands ashen spears that slay men. 
Committing everything to the immortal gods we will obey 
our leaders steadfastly without shrinking. But straightway 
we will stand with the fighting men, and ali thresh together ; 


_and terrible will be the noise when both sides charge to strike 


round shield on shield.’ 


_ For the historian this is of special interest, because of the 
explicit mention of the division of the Spartans into three 


tribes. This division must be implied later in the poem: 


1 The papyrus gives |v ἔθνεσιν εἰδόμενοι. The first word is completed 


as κωνώπων by Gercke, pettood |p or ὀρνίθω]ν by Diehl. 


2 Cf. N130 φράξαντες δόρυ δουρί, σάκος σάκεϊ προθελύμνῳ. 
* Restorations, unless otherwise stated, are by Wilamowitz. 
* The meaning of povin is uncertain. It seems best to take it as ‘ 


patience or ‘ in steadfastness’. 


5 ἡγεμόσιν Powell, ἡγεμόνων Wilamowitz, ἡγεμόνος Diehl, referring to 


: Tyrtaeus himself. 


® ὁρμηθέντων Diehl. 
7 τυπτ[έμεναι Powell, τυπτ[ομένων Wilamowitz. 
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68 of μὲν yap Bi 
ἀντίοι ἱστία 
οἱ δ᾽ ἐκτὸς 
ἐν δὲ μέσοισ᾽ ἡμεῖς af 
This triple division has been thought to be a comparatively — 
late institution due to the political conditions of the fifth 
century, but sanctified by a spurious attribution to the early © 
days of Spartan history. But now that it appears in a poem — 
of the seventh century, it may well be what the Spartans 
thought it, an ancient tribal institution shared by other 
branches of the Dorian people in Crete and Rhodes.! From 
this passage we can see what the division was. It was a 
means of military organization, intended primarily for the © 
march. The description of the marching here is reminiscent — 
of some Homeric passages,? and from these the poet must have — 
taken some of his language. But its general character is — 
Spartan in the emphasis laid on drill and close fighting order, 
for which infantrymen are better suited than soldiers in 
chariots. If we choose to press the meaning of povin in 1.15, 
it would look as if what Tyrtaeus had primarily in mind was © 
the necessity of good defence rather than good offence. 
After a tantalizing reference in 11, 25-6 to Dionysus and © 
Semele, who have not hitherto been thought of as important — 
at Sparta, the poet develops a long simile based on chariot- 
racing : 


ΟΞ Wee ον 


32 ] εἴκελοι 
| φέρειν 
ἀ]εθλ[ο]φίό]ροι περὶ νίκης 
35 τέρμ᾽ ἐπιδερκόμενοι : 
ἐϊύτροχον ἅρμα φέροντες 
ὄμενοι 
ἐπισσ)]εύοντας ὀπίσσω 


Although restoration would be hazardous and we do not know ~ 
the full context, it is clear that the simile is drawn from 


1 For Crete cf. τ 177 Δωριέες τε τριχάϊκες ; for Rhodes, Pind. O7. vii. 18. 
The traditional interpretation of τριχάϊκες is given by Hesiod, fr. 191 Rz.: 
πάντες δὲ τριχάϊκες καλέονται 
τρισσὴν οὕνεκα γαῖαν ἑκὰς πάτρης ἐδάσαντο. 


2 Notably 0710, ᾧ 162 ff. 


“πὸ δ nay comply 
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chariot-racing, and in this we may find an approximate date 
for the poem. The first chariot-race at Olympia was said to 
have been held in 680 B.c. Now the second Messenian war, 
with whose successful conclusion Tyrtaeus was credited, was 
dated from 685/4 to 668/7.! The coincidence between the 
two dates fits well with the presence of this long simile, 
and seems to show that the poem dates from the time 
to which tradition assigns Tyrtaeus’ greatest activity. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the word Μεσσηνίων in |. 66. 
The last lines of the poem are beyond conjecture, but they 
raise some points. The mention of τεῖχος in 1. 63 and again 
in 1. 67 shows that the Messenians lived in walled cities and 
must have proved formidable enemies for that reason. Then 
comes a simile in the Homeric manner drawn from the waves 
of the sea (ll. 74-5), the third simile in seventy lines, and the 
fragment closes appropriately with the Τυνδαρίδαι, the tradi- 


tional champions of Sparta. 


The poem is not a polished piece of work. It reads as if it 


had been written on the spur of the moment for a crisis, and 


had been preserved, like Solon’s poems, by an admiring 
posterity for whom it was not intended. But it is vigorous 
and manly, and just what we should expect from the soldier- 
poet who wrote it. Of its authenticity there can be no question. 


__ The lack of polish and the technical details of military disci- 


pline and organization are too exact and too dull to be the 


work of a forger. The style is, of course, vastly indebted to 
_ Homer, but the Dorian provenance of the poem is indicated 


by ἀλοιησεῦμεν in 1.16 and χαίτας in 1. 39. The poem is 
interesting chiefly for the light which it sheds on an old 
tradition. It puts beyond reasonable doubt the reality of the 
Messenian Wars and the early existence of the tripartite 


_ Organization at Sparta. It looks as if it were written to form 
_ part of the collection of poems called Edvouéa? mentioned by 
_ Aristotle (Pol. v. 1306b 39), and confirms what Plato says 
_ (Laws 629b) about the respect with which Tyrtaeus’ poems 
__wete preserved at Sparta. Finally it affords some slight sup- 
"port to the story that Tyrtaeus was actually a General as well 


1 Paus, iv. 15. 1. 2 Cf. Strabo viii. 4. 10, p. 362. 
8735 F 
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as a poet.! The air of authority and the technical knowledge q 
accord well with such a tradition. a 


9. Anacreon (?) 


Nothing that is certainly by Anacreon has yet come to — 
light from papyri; but ina long? papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, ᾿ 
belonging probably to the last half of the first century A.D., — 
and containing part of a commentary upon Φ, a parallel — 
passage is quoted and introduced with words which have been — 
restored? as | 


καὶ [π]α[ρ Avax{péovri] ἐν Παρθενείοις 


The supplement, though it gives the right number of letters — 
and is certainly attractive, is not finally certain, and we must — 
rest in doubt. 4 

The passage in ® 162-3 speaks of the ambidextrous ~ 
Asteropaeus, who aims two spears simultaneously at Achilles, — 
and the words in the commentary have been completed by — 
Schroder * as follows: 


malts δἾ Ἀστερ[οπαίου γεἸγένη μαι, 
ὅς ποῖτ᾽ αἰγανέ]ας ἀμ[φοτέραι]σι χερσὶ" 
ῥῖπτε " καὶ [οὐχ] ἅμίαρτεν Ἀχιλλέα" 
ὁ δὲ χαλκέοις θρασυϊμή- 
Ons ἐν ὅπλοισι τάρβησε ζαἸμενῆ * 
gece ς ἁλικία εἴξαισα!] μάχας ὃ 
αύμαινε νἱεανίαν 
δούρων ἀξαϊλέων ἱέντα ῥόμ[βον. 


The commentary is probably contemporaneous with the ; 
writing, but the supposed evidence for Anacreon is faulty and — 


: ἔασον in Leocratem, 105sqq.; Strabo, viii. 4. 10; Athen, xiv. | 
630f. 

2 Oxyrh. Pap. ii, no. 221, col. vii. What the relation of ‘ Ammonius’, 
whose name appears on the papyrus, in the words ᾿Αμμώνιος ᾿Αμμωνίου 
γραμματικὸς ἐσημειωσάμην, bears to the commentary, whether he compiled Ὁ 
or approved of it, cannot be determined: see Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrh. 
Pap. \i, pp. 53 sqq. ; most probably he compiled it. 

5 A. Platt, Classical Review, 1900, p. 19; A. Ludwich, Berl. Phil. 
Wochenschr., 1900, p. 389. 

* Pindari Carmina, Editio maior, 1900, p. 424. 


x 
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inconclusive ; in particular, no authority mentions Παρθένεια 
among his poems. Further, it has sometimes been assumed 
that Παρθένεια, songs performed by choirs of maidens, were 
confined to Dorian districts,’ and this view receives some sup- 
port from Plutarch’s mention of πολλὰ Adpia Παρθένεια 
written by Alcman, Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides,? 
especially as examples by the first two named have been 
recovered in papyri. It has,indeed, been thought that virginal 
choruses were alien to Ionian and Athenian manners and only 
permissible in Sparta, where women took part in athletic con- 
tests.2 On the other hand, there is some evidence that such 
choruses existed in Ionian lands.* Homer (II 182-3) mentions 
girls singing in chorus to Artemis, and the Hymn to Earth, 
Mother of All, tells of 


7 ~ 7 aS ΄σι 
παρθενικαί τε χοροῖς φερεσανθέσιν εὔφρονι θυμῷ 
maifovoat σκαίρουσι Kat ἄνθεα μαλθακὰ ποίης. 


Perhaps, too, the descriptions of Artemis dancing with her 


train may be based on a practice of ordinary life.® It need 
not, therefore, come as too great a surprise if some slight piece 
of evidence appears for a book of Partheneia by Anacreon. 

The reconstruction which is given above is only put forward 
tentatively exempli gratia, and we must for the present remain 
in ignorance about the exact contents and metre of the frag- 
ment. 


CoM. BE. 


1 e.g. H. Weir Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, p. cexxix:? ‘The cultivation 
of virginal choruses was restricted to Dorian countries’. 

2 de Musica, 1136 f. 

8 Jebb, Bacchylides, p. 31: ‘Ionian and Athenian manners did not 
et such virginal choruses. The Partheneia of Bacchylides may have 

een written for Sparta, or other Dorian cities, during his residence in 

Peloponnesus’. 

* Jevons, Ast. Gr. Liz., p. 128. 

> Hom. Hymn. 30. 14-15. © iby 27; 35. 


I 
TRAGEDY 


Introduction; the new Inscription from Aexone and the story of 
Telephus in Sophocles; other plays by Sophocles; plays possibly by 
Sophocles ; stories of twins; plays by Euripides; stories of unlawful 
love ; other Euripidean fragments; the JZedea of Neophron (?) ; the 
Hector of Astydamas (?); other plays of uncertain authorship and 
subject. 


I[utroduction 


SINCE the appearance of most of the standard texts of the — 
Greek tragic poets, considerable materials for an increased 
knowledge of Greek Tragedy have been provided, both by 
the discovery of papyri, and also by the publication in 1908 
of the Hypotheses of three plays, and of new fragments of 
these and others, as quoted in the Commentary written by an ~ 
otherwise unknown Ioannes Diaconus ! on Hermogenes’ treatise 
περὶ μεθόδων δεινότητος. In addition to this, a remarkable ὦ 
inscription found at Aexone has raised some interesting prob- 
lems. The present chapter will deal with these materials, 
omitting only those which were already included in the second 
edition of Nauck’s Z7vagic Fragments? The gratitude of 
scholars is due in the highest degree to those who have edited 
and restored the texts contained in the papyri with so much 
skill. Want of space has prevented the ascription in the present 
chapter of every improvement or suggestion to its author; 
otherwise the names of Blass, Weil, Hunt, Murray and 
others must have been much more frequently mentioned ; and 





1 In Rhein. Mus. \xiii, pp. 127-51. The exact date of Ioannes Diaconus 
is unknown, except that his mention of Psellus shows that he cannot be 
earlier than the eleventh century; but Rabe gives reasons for dating 
him before Gregory of Corinth (¢. 1200), The Commentary was found 
in a fourteenth-century manuscript in the Vatican. 

* Such as the long and striking speech of Europa from Aeschylus’ 
Κᾶρες ἢ Εὐρώπη (fr. 99 Nauck), of which a better text than that of Nauck 
may be found in Wilamowitz’s Aeschylus, /zterpretationen, p. 235. A 
few important passages already included in Nauck are nevertheless 
noticed below, in connexion with later discoveries. 
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from first to last there must have been repeated acknowledge- 
ment of the genius and learning of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff.' 

The most important discoveries with which we have here 
to do are those of large portions of the /chneutae of Sophocles 
and the AHypsipyle of Euripides; but we also know much more 
than the last generation could of several plays of Euripides— 
the Aztiope, the Melanippe, and the Stheneboea in particular— 
and something more of a number of others. An exquisite 
choral ode of the Phaethon can now be enjoyed entire, and 
many of the lesser discoveries present enough points of interest 
to reward the labour expended upon them. 

It has been thought well to give quotations freely, where 
possible, and to let them speak for themselves ; but students 
of the /chneutae and the Hypszpyle will, of course, have the full 
texts before them, and it is assumed that Nauck’s collection 
is accessible to all. Many texts will be found in Hunt’s 


| Fragmenta Tragica Papyracea,andvon Arnim’s Supplementum 
_Euripideum, though the latter’s treatment of the fragments 


cannot always be accepted without reserve. A long fragment 


- of a satyric drama, which may be the Jzachus of Sophocles, 
_is promised by the editor of the next volume of papyri from 


Tebtunis, but will not be published in time to be considered 
in the present chapter. 


1. The Inscription from Acxone, and the Story of Telephus 
in Sophocles’ plays 


In vol. i, pt. iii of Polemon (pp. 161 ff.) is described a cylin- , 
drical base found between Voula and Vari, on the site of 
Aexone, bearing a choregic inscription. What kind of monu- 
ment the base was intended to support is uncertain. The 
editor, A. A. Pappagiannopoulos-Palaios, thinks that it was 
a statue rather than a tripod (the normal form of choregic 
dedication at Athens), because it appears from /.G. ii. (ed. min.) 
1198, 1200, 1202 (= ed. mai. ii. 5, 579, 584 Ὁ, 585) that the 


1 The writer desires to give his personal thanks to Mr. M. N. Tod and 
Mr. Edgar Lobel for help given on many occasions. 

* In Lietzmann’s Kleine Texze (1913). Some of the papyrus fragments 
noticed are later than this. 
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choregi who competed in the rural demes were awarded a 
crown (the record of the award being set up in the theatre), 
and from /.G. 11, (ed. maz.) 1282, that they erected an ἄγαλμα 
and not a tripod.’ But as he admits that the word ἄγαλμα 
might be applied to a tripod as well as to a statue, and as the 
inscription containing the word stands alone, his argument is 
not strong. The date of these inscriptions is in any case 
much later than that of the one which we have now to dis- 
cuss. The theatre of Aexone is mentioned in several decrees 
belonging roughly to the period 330-312 B.C., viz. Z.G. ii. (ed. 
min.) 1197,” 1198, 1200, 1202, though its site has not yet been 
discovered. 

The inscription (which is no. 12693 in the National Museum 
at Athens) is as follows: 


᾿Εἰπιχάρης χορηγῶν ἐνίκα κἸ]ωμωιδοῖς 
᾿Εχφαντίδης ἐδίδασκε Πείρας 
Θρασύβολος χορηγῶν ἐνίκα κωμωιδοῖς 
Κρατῖνος ἐδίδασκε Βουκόλος 

Θρασύβολος χορη[γ]ῶν ἐνίκα τραγωιδοῖς 
Τιμόθεος ἐδίδασκε λκμέωνα ᾿ἀλφεσίβο[ιαν 
᾿Επιχάρης χορηγῶν ἐνίκα τραγωιδοις 
Σοφοκλῆς ἐδίδασκε Τηλέφεια[ν 


The inscription bristles with difficulties. It is written in 
Ionic characters throughout, but this does not necessarily 
mean that it is later than the law of Archinus in 403 B.C., 
because Ionic letters were commonly used in private, and some- 
times even in public inscriptions, much earlier than this. 
There is no epigraphical reason why the inscription should 
not go back to 420 B.C., or even a few years earlier. Margherita 
Guarducci* dates it about 420 B.C., on account of the shape 
of the letters 3, 2, E, and the use of O for OT, though 


1 This inscription runs: [Τιμο]σθένης MeEwvidov | Μειξωνίδης Τιμο- 
σθένους | Κλεόστρατος Τιμοσθένους | χονηγοῦντες νικήσαντες ἀνέθεσ[ αν] | τῷ 
Διονύσῳ τἄγαλμα κ[αὶ] τ[ὸΪμ [βωμόν]. The locality is not stated, but in 
1.G. ii. 114 c. τ (343/2 B.C.) mention is made of Κλεόστρατος Τιμοσθένους 
Αἰγιλιεύς, and Τιμοσθένης ὁ Αἰγιλιεύς is mentioned in Demosth. xlix (zz 
Timotheum), δὲ 31 ff. The inscription was probably dedicated by three 
synchoregi of the deme Aigilia. 

3 This = J.G. ii. (ed. maz.) 5,584. 

δ Riv. di Fil., 1930, pp. 202 ff. 
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Wilamowitz (without giving details) thinks that the ortho- 
graphy points to the first decades of the fourth century B.c. 
It would seem as if any date from about 420 to 380 B.C. were 
possible. 

The nature of the contents is much more difficult to decide. 
The first editor took it to be the record of a single recent 
contest at Aexone, in which Epichares and Thrasybulus of 
Aexone were choregi, each presenting one old comedy and 
a group of old tragedies. It is no objection to this that, while 
the first recorded presentation of old tragedies at the City 
Dionysia at Athens is in 387-386 B.C., there is no record of the 
presentation of old comedies till 339 B.c.; for this may be 
an accident, and the rural townships may well have had 
recourse to old plays much earlier than Athens itself. (Nothing 
is known of old plays at the Lenaea.) But it is a serious 
objection, as M. Guarducci points out, that the expression 


ἐδίδασκε is only used of living poets, producing their own 


plays, in any Attic inscription known to us, and that when 
old plays were produced we have the actor’s name coupled 
with παλαιᾷ, or else such a phrase as παλαιὸν δρᾶμα παρεϑδί- 
dagav of κωμῳδοί. Accordingly M. Guarducci supposes that 
the four poets were alive at the time of the victories recorded, 
ie. shortly before 420 B.C. (the year in which by a very 
doubtful piece of reasoning she dates the death of Cratinus), 
and that they all produced the plays named for the first time 
at Aexone. Yet it seems hardly likely that so many of the 
most important poets of the time should simultaneously have 
selected a not very important place for the first production of 
their plays ; and it may be doubted whether Ecphantides was 
alive and producing plays as late as 421 B.C. or thereabouts. 
Inscriptions make it clear (1) that his first Dionysiac victory 
fell between 457 and 454 B.c.; (2) that he either took no part, 
or won no victory, in the Lenaean contests, which were first 
state-organized about 442 B.C.; so that he probably died 
before this. (Cratinus, whose first Dionysiac victory was 
probably in 453 B.C., appears also in the Lenaean list.) 
Geissler} (on somewhat inconclusive grounds) dates Ecphan- 


» Philol. Unters. xxx, p. 11. 
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tides’ Σάτυροι between 445 and 440 B.C., but this is too early Ἷ 


to help us here. 

There are thus serious difficulties in the way of taking the 
inscription to refer to contests at Aexone. The alternative is 
to suppose that these choregic victories were won by two 
citizens of Aexone in contests at Athens, and either that they 
themselves erected a monument at Aexone recording their 
successes—not necessarily immediately after them, for the 
successes need not have been won in consecutive years, but 
perhaps about 420 B.C.—or that their fellow demesmen did so 
in their honour.! If so, at which of the Athenian festivals 
were the victories won? That of Ecphantides must have been 
at the Dionysia, for the inscriptional evidence is clear that he 
was never a Lenaean victor. The βουκόλοι of Cratinus may 


have won at either festival. But if the tragedies mentioned 


were performed at the Dionysia, then the names of one 
tragedy and of a satyric play of Timotheus are missing. and 
if the Τηλέφεια of Sophocles was a trilogy or a group of three 
plays, the name of the satyric play is missing. If, on the 
other hand, Timotheus only presented the two plays named, 
the festival at which they were presented must have been the 


Lenaea;* and if the festival at which Sophocles won the 


victory referred to was the Lenaea, then the Τηλέφεια must 
have been a single play, and the name of one other tragedy 
must have dropped out. Nosolution is possible in the present 
state of the evidence. It is certainly not impossible, though 


1 Ata later period the people of Aexone set up inscriptions in their 
theatre to choregi who had served them well, but these all belong to the 
latter half of the fourth century, when, as shown by J/.G. ii. 1285, syn- 
choregia was regular. (The inscriptions are /.G, ii. (ed. min.) 1198 
(326/5 B.C.), 1200 (317/6B.C.), 1202 (313/2B.C.).) The present inscription, 
however, does not in any case refer to synchoregi. Those who think that 
the present inscription all refers to one festival at Aexone suppose that 
the order of mention is the order of merit, but that the complimentary 
term ἐνίκα was used for both the first and the second in the competition 
(just as in some inscriptions of the imperial period we find the odd 
phrase ὁ δῆμος ἐνίκα, e.g. C./.A. iii. 80). 

* The first extant record of a tragic contest at the Lenaea (C./.A. ii. 
972, col. 11) belongs to 421/20 B.c. This column contained the beginning 
of the record of Lenaean tragic contests, and though we have not the 
head of the column, the record did not go back more than a few years at 
most. The Lenaean victors of 420/19 B.C. and 419/8 B.C. are recorded 
in the inscription, and are not Timotheus or Sophocles. 
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some may think it improbable, that in a monument erected at 
Aexone to honour two successful citizens, it may not have been 
thought necessary to mention the festivals, and that the two 
festivals may be mixed up. If we are forced (and we cannot 
really be forced as things are) to refer the whole record to one 
festival, we must refer it to the Dionysia, since Ecphantides 
is absent from the inscriptional list of Lenaean victors 
(C.2.A. ii. 977 i, col. ii; Wilhelm, Urhunden, p. 123), and there 
isno lacuna in the list in which his name could be inserted : and 
any scholar who thinks that Τηλέφεια must be the title of 
a group of plays will be ready to accept this solution, and to 
suppose that the names of two plays of Timotheus and one of 
Sophocles have dropped out. Against this is to be set 
a certain improbability in the supposition that the line given 
to Timotheus in the inscription would have been so much 
longer than any others, even though the circumference of the 


cylinder would afford room and to spare for two more long 


names. (A rough calculation suggests that it would take 


about 148 letters to go right round the stone ; the supposed 


line would at worst extend to about 55 letters or, if carupiKe 
were inserted, about 64.) On the other hand, it is by no 
means impossible that the orderly arrangement of the matter 
may have outweighed the aesthetic objection to a single very 
long line. We have, then, to consider the plays mentioned in 
the inscription without being able to decide at which festival 
each play or each group of plays was performed. We may, 
perhaps, assume that the plays are in chronological order, or at 


least that the comedy first named is earlier than the second 


named, and the tragedy first named earlier than the second 
named. | 

No play of Ecphantides called Πεῖραι has been previously 
recorded. The name, however, is not certain, as there is an 
apparent erasure before the JI. This may have been an 
erasure of a N ἐφελκυστικόν at the end of ἐδίδασκε, inserted 
by the stone-mason by mistake, and erased when he found 
that it was not in his copy; or a damaged initial letter of 
Σπεῖραι ; or simply the obliterated remains of a bad attempt 
at the Π of Πεῖραι, after which the mason started the word 
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afresh. The erasure occurs in a rough depression in the stone. i 
(In 1. 5 the first letter of χορηγῶν is engraved in a similar — 
depression.) Wilamowitz favours Σ᾽ πεῖραι, comparing Plato’s — 


Σκευαί (though this does not really help us to understand 
what the subject of Σ᾽ πεῖραι can have been). If Πεῖραι was 
the title, the subject may have been πεῖραι γυναικῶν, though 
this does not take us far. The date, as we have seen, is likely 
to have been not much later than ¢c. 445 B.C. 

The Βουκόλοι of Cratinus is known from several fragments 
(Nos. 15-20 Kock). Geissler (op. cit., p. 24) thinks that 
fr. 15, in which an Archon is upbraided for giving a chorus 
to the contemptible poet Gnesippus in preference to Sophocles, 
helps to date the play, because no archon would have treated 


Sophocles thus at the height of his fame, and therefore, it is — 


argued, the Βουκόλοι can hardly be later than 430B.C. But it 
might equally well be argued that the fragment would be less 
pointed unless Sophocles zwas at the height of his fame. The 
very obscure fr. 18 (or Hesychius’ notice of it) alludes 
apparently to Cratinus himself as having been refused a 
chorus ; and (as Wilamowitz remarks) if he had been refused — 
a chorus for this actual play, there would be room for the 
conjecture that the play was produced at Aexone instead of 
Athens; but the passage can hardly yield that meaning ;+ 
the reference must be to the refusal of a chorus for some 
earlier, though probably recent play. The date of the play 
cannot be conjectured; and the date of Cratinus’ death is 
quite uncertain. The interpretation of Aristophanes’ Peace, 
ll. 700 ff., as meaning that the poet was then literally dead is 


probably untenable, and M. Guarducci’s attempt to prove — 


that he died in 420 B.C. is quite unconvincing. 


Timotheus was not previously known as the name of a 


' Hesych, πυρπερέγχει" Κρατῖνος ἀπὸ διθυράμβου ἐν Βουκόλοις ἀρξάμενος, — 
ἐπειδὴ χορὸν οὐκ ἔλαβε παρὰ τοῦ ἄρχοντος Τέἔστιν οὗ ἡτήρει . The conjectures — 
most commonly received are those of Casaubon—ip πῦρ ἔγχει and παρὰ 
τοῦ ἄρχοντος παρ᾽ οὗ ἠτήκει--- Or Kock’s πυρὶ πῦρ ἐπέγχει. It is not agreed — 
whether ἀπὸ διθυράμβου ἀρξάμενος means that the play opened with a ~ 
dithyramb or refers to the dithyrambic character of the expression — 


quoted. The Βουκόλοι may have turned on the worship of Dionysus 


or Sabazius (cf. Maass, Orpheus, p. 46), or it may have been one of the ~ 


many comedies with a rustic chorus. 
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tragic poet. The name is a common one, and while it is 
possible that the famous lyric poet of Miletus (c. 453-358 B.c.) 
wrote tragedies in his early life, it would not be safe to 
suppose that he is referred to here. Palaios conjectures that 
the names of some of the poems ascribed to the lyric poet— 
e.g. Laertes, Nauplius, Phineidae—may really be names of 
tragedies of the newly discovered Timotheus of the inscrip- 
tion. Laertes and Phincidae are simply titles mentioned by 
Suidas, and nothing more can be said about them; but the 
reference to the Vauplius in Athen. viii. 338a almost certainly 
implies that it was a dithyramb with an absurd or extravagant 
part for the flute. Palaios further ascribes to the new 
Timotheus three iambic trimeters quoted under the unintel- 
ligible name 4ipo” by Stob. Flor. iti. 28. 12 (Hense). The 
lines (following the lemma Ζιμοθ) are 


θ᾽ ὁ πτερωτὸς ἰξὸς ὀμμάτων ”Epas, 
ὁ Κύπριδος κυναγός, ἡ φρενῶν ἀκίς, 
ὁ μὴ τίνων θεοῖσιν ὁρκίων δίκας. 


Such lines might come from either tragedy or comedy, but 
seem more probably to belong to the Middle or New Comedy. 
It is idle to conjecture in what particular way the Timotheus 
of the inscription may have treated the stories of Alemaeon! 
and Alphesiboea, and we must be content to be ignorant 
whether the two plays stood alone at the Lenaea, or were 
grouped with two others at the Dionysia. Alphesiboea or 
Arsinoe was daughter of Phegeus, King of Psophis in Arcadia, 
who purified Alcmaeon after his murder of Eriphyle, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage. In some versions of the story 
trouble arose between her brothers and Alcmaeon, who was 
ultimately murdered by them ; Alphesiboea in turn contrived 


' The story of Alcmaeon, son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, and the 
death of Eriphyle at the hands of her son werea favourite theme of Greek 
tragedians. It does not, indeed, appear to have attracted Aeschylus, but 
we hear of an Eriphyleand an Adcmaeon of Sophocles, of an A/cmaeon at 
Corinth of Euripides, an A/cmacon of Agathon, Astydamas the Younger, 
Theodectes, Nicomachus and Euaretus, an E7zfhyle of Nicomachus, 
and an ᾿Αλκμέων σατυρικός of Achaeus. The latter part of the story was 
treated by Euripides in his ’AAkpéwy ὁ διὰ Ψωφῖδος and in the Ad/phesiboea 
of Achaeus and Chaeremon. 
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their death. But the story had many ramifications. Palaios 


and Arvanitopoulos (in the same number of Polemon) construct — 


with some ingenuity a supposed tetralogy for Timotheus, 
dealing with the whole legend; but as we cannot tell if he 
wrote a tetralogy at all, it is nary worth while to pursue 
such speculations. 

A more interesting problem is that which concerns the 
Τηλέφεια of Sophocles. Palaeos and Arvanitopoulos and 
others who have written on the subject all assume that the 
word denotes a trilogy or tetralogy, and they may be right; 
they are certainly supported by the fact that Sophocles did 
write several plays on the story of Telephus; and although 
there is no doubt that Sophocles definitely abandoned the 
trilogy as a form of dramatic composition, it cannot be 


absolutely proved that he never tried it (e.g. in his earlier 
days). At the same time there is at least a possibility that — 
Τηλέφεια may have been a single play. The meaning of © 
words of this formation in the classical period, to which this — 


inscription belongs, is not absolutely clear. The evidence is 
as follows : 


Aristoph. Zhesm. 134-6. 


καί σ᾽, ὦ νεανίσχ᾽, ὅστις εἶ, κατ᾽ Αἰσχύλον 
ἐκ τῆς Δυκουργείας ἐρέσθαι βούλομαι: 
ποδαπὸς ὁ γύννις ; τίς πάτρα; τίς ἡ στολή ; 


Schol. τὴν τετραλογίαν λέγει Μυκουργίαν ᾿Ηδωνοὺς 
Βασσαρίδας Νεανίσκους Δυκοῦργον τὸν σατυρικόν. (Schol. 
adds that 1. 136 is quoted from the ᾿Ηδωνοί.) 


Aristoph. Rav. 1124 πρῶτον δέ μοι τὸν ἐξ ᾿Ορεστείας λέγε. 
(A quotation from the Choephorz follows.) 


Schol. τετραλογίαν φέρουσι τὴν ᾿᾽Ορέστειαν αἱ dida- 
σκαλίαι Ayapéuvova Χοηφόρους Εὐμενίδας Πρωτέα σατυ- 
ρικόν. Ἀρίσταρχος καὶ Ἀπολλώνιος τριλογίαν λέγουσι 
χωρὶς τῶν σατυρικῶν. 


Argt. Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. y Πολυφράδμων Δυκουργείᾳ 


τετραλογίᾳ. 


Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 281 otros 6 Φιλοκλῆς ἔ ἔποπα ἐσκεύασεν 
ἐν τῇ Πανδιονίδι rerpadoyia... εἴη ἂν οὖν τὸν ἔποπα ἐσκευο- 
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ποιηκὼς τῇ Πανδιονίδι τετραλογίᾳ Ὁ καὶ ApiaroréAns ἐν ταῖς 
διδασκαλίαις ἀναγράφει. 


Schol. ad Plat. Apol. 18b (p. 330 Bekker) ἐπεὶ ᾧ ἔτει οἱ 
Πελαργοὶ ἐδιδάσκοντο καὶ ὁ Μέλητος Οἰδιπόδειαν ἔθηκεν ὡς 
Ἀριστοτέλης διδασκαλίαις. 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that as used by Aristotle 
in the Ζιδασκαλίαι, words of this termination (and also words 
in -is) denoted groups of connected plays. The only question 
is whether the terminations had acquired this precise and tech- 
nical meaning by the time of Aristophanes and of our inscrip- 
tion, or whether they may not have had the general meaning of 
‘a poem about’ Lycurgus, Orestes, or Telephus (cf. ᾽Οδύσσεια), 
and so have been applicable to single plays such as the 
᾿Ηδωνοί and the Χοηφόροι. The balance of probability would 
be in favour of the former supposition, but for the compara- 


_ tive improbability of attributing a trilogy to Sophocles. As 
it is, there is nothing for it but to suspend judgement. 


If the Τηλέφεια was a tetralogy, of what plays was it com- 


. : posed? That the λεάδαι and Mvaoi of Sophocles dealt 
with the story of Telephus is well known. Palaios and 


Arvanitopoulos propose for the two remaining places a sup- 
posed Τήλεφος Τύραννος and a supposed satyric Τήλεφος 
Σφάλτης. But there is scarcely any probability in these sug- 


gestions. The only evidence for attributing a Τήλεφος to 


Sophocles at all is in a Rhodian inscription (/.G. xii. i. 125; 
Wilhelm, Urkunden, pp. 205-6), of the fourth or third century 
B.C., in which an actor won second prize for a group of plays 


by Sophocles. The relevant lines are 


ν]όμενος. Adkipaxos Adinvaios . 
Ἰέα Σοφοκλέους καὶ ᾿Οδυσσέα ΤΩΝ 
κ]αὶ "IBnpas καὶ σατυρικὸν Τηλεῖ 


_ For the first two plays Πηλέα and ᾽Οδυσσέα μαινόμενον have 


been suggested: but the original length of the lines, and 


_ therefore the restoration of them, is uncertain: and the last 
name may not have been Τήλεφον but (e.g.) Τηλέγονον. At 


_ the same time, as is remarked by Pearson (Soph. Fragm. ii, 
ΟΡ. 220), the circumstances of Telephus’ birth and his subse- 
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quent discovery by Heracles would make a good subject for a | 
satyric play set in Arcadia, and there may have beena satyric  _ 
play of Sophocles of this name. The two Greek scholars 
propose for the satyric play the name Τήλεφος Σφάλτης, on 
the ground of a story told by Apollodorus and certain 
scholiasts, according to which Telephus, having offended 
Dionysus, was caused by him to trip over a vine-tendril while © 
fighting Achilles, and so to receive a wound in his thigh; and — 
they suggest that a satyr-chorus may have set the trap. It is © 
sufficient to point out that Σ᾽ φάλτης was an epithet of Dionysus 
(Schol. on Lycophron, Alex., 1. 206), not of Telephus, and 
could not be an epithet of the person tripped up. Nor does 
the encounter of Achilles and Telephus seem suitable for 
satyric treatment. For the imaginary Τήλεφος Τύραννος 
there is no evidence at all. 

If the Τηλέφεια was really a tetralogy, the third play must — 
almost certainly have been the Ayai@v Σύλλογος of which — 
some fragments survive, and it would be possible to recon- — 
struct the tragic trilogy on that supposition. 

Aleos, King of Tegea, had been warned that, if his daughter 
Auge married, her son would slay his own sons. He therefore 
forbade her to marry and made her priestess of Athena. But 
Heracles on his way to the palace of Augeas in Elis came 
through Tegea and had a secret meeting with her. She bore 
him a son, Telephus, whom Aleos, not knowing who the 
father was, exposed. The infant was suckled by a hind, and 
being discovered was brought up by Corythus, King in 
Arcadia. Auge was sold as a slave to Teuthras, King of 
Mysia. Before the action of the AXeddar began, Telephus had 
grown up and had returned to Tegea ; there he was enter- 
tained by Aleos, to whom he was unknown. The sons of 
Aleos, named Hippothous and Pereus, in some way aroused 
the anger of Telephus—almost certainly by references to the 
obscurity of his origin—and he slew them. Aleos was about 
to put him to death, but a recognition took place—perhaps by 
the help of the servant who had exposed him, or by the inter- 
vention of Heracles ἀπὸ μηχανῆς--- Πα he was sent to consult 
the oracle as to the method of his purification. (This account 
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agrees in the main with that given by Pearson, Soph. Fragm. 
i, pp. 46 ff. Sophocles evidently rejected the version of the 
story, followed by Euripides, according to which Auge and 
the infant were sent to sea in a chest and washed up on the 
coast of Mysia. It would be unsafe to follow the fanciful 
attempt of Arvanitopoulos to work the extant fragments into 
a more detailed story. Pearson describes various versions of 
the story of Auge found in different writers.) 

The plot of the Μυσοί admits of little doubt, if, as there is 
every reason to suppose, it followed the story reproduced by 
Hyginus and Aelian. (The passages are quoted by Pearson, 
op. cit. ii, pp. 70 ff.) Telephus arrived at Mysia still seeking 
purification—he does not seem to have been required to be 
silent in Sophocles’ version as he was in that of Aeschylus— 
at a time when Teuthras was being attacked by Idas, whom 
Hyginus identifies with the Argonaut, son of Aphareus, but 
whom modern scholars prefer to regard as having been in 
Sophocles’ story a local freebooter. Teuthras offered the suc- 
cession to the throne of Mysia and also the hand of Auge, 
whom he had adopted as his daughter, to the conqueror of 
Idas. Telephus (whose relationship to Auge was, of course, 
unknown to all parties) accepted the challenge and slew the 
freebooter. Auge, still loyal at heart to Heracles, resolved to 
slay her bridegroom on the wedding night, and concealed a 
sword in her chamber. A serpent, however, appeared to pro- 
tect Telephus; and he was about to take vengeance upon 
Auge, when she called upon Heracles, and the truth was made 
clear, whether by Heracles himself or otherwise. Here the 
play ended. 

The action of the Ἀχαιῶν Σύλλογος began somewhat later. 
After the death of Teuthras, Telephus became King of Mysia. 
The Greek host, intending to attack Troy, landed by mistake 
on the Mysian coast, and were opposed by Telephus, who was 
grievously wounded by Achilles. The Greeks on sailing away 
from Mysia were scattered by a storm, which drove Achilles 
to Scyros. There he wedded Deidamia, and in the play he 
returns to join the assembled Greek host at Argos, where 
they were preparing for a renewed attempt upon Troy. 
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Thither also came Telephus, who had been told by Apollo at | 


Delphi that his wound could only be healed by the man who 
had inflicted it, and had therefore come to the Greek host to 
find Achilles. In a fragment from a papyrus roll of the second 
century A.D. (Berliner Klass. Texte, V. 2; Pearson, op. cit. i, 
pp- 94 ff.) we find the remains of a choral ode addressed to 
Telephus as a native of Tegea and as the destined guide of 
the Greeks to Troy, which they had failed to find at their 
first attempt. It is evident that he must have promised to 
show them a good landing-place, if he were first healed by 
Achilles. Achilles was not expected to agree easily to heal 
his old enemy, and the negotiations were apparently placed in 
the hands of the tactful Odysseus, who (the choral ode ended) 
is seen in conversation with the newly arrived Achilles. 


(Achilles is indignant because everything is not ready for the 


expedition.) The cure was doubtless effected before the end 
of the play, by the application of the rust scraped from the 


spear of Achilles. 

That the papyrus fragment comes from this play, though 
there is no direct evidence, is rendered probable, as Pearson 
notes (following the suggestion of Wilamowitz), by the facts: 
(1) that the scene is evidently that of a σύλλογος of the Greek 
chieftains (col. ii. 12 motors σύλλογος φίλων ; cf. Il. 16, 17, 
and fr. 144 Pearson, which is quoted from the Ἀχαιῶν Σύλλο- 
γος by the Scholiast on Pind. /sthm. ii. 68); and (2) that the 
language recalls that of Sophocles. (See Pearson’s notes on 
col. ii, ll. 11, 14.) Col. ii may be translated : 

Cho. A swift wind from south or west shall speed us to the 
Trojan shores, and thou shalt sit beside the rudder and 
point out to him that is at the prow, so that he see it 
straightway, the passage of the sons of Atreus to Troy ; 
for the Tegean land—Hellas, not Mysia—bare thee for us, 
to be a sailor, doubtless by the grace of some God, and to 
speed on our rowing over the sea. 

Ach. Surely thou too art not newly come from thy seagirt 
land, Odysseus? Where is the gathering of our friends ? 
Why do ye delay? Ye should not abide on resting feet. 

Od. The expedition is determined, and they that have 
authority have care thereof. But thou art come, son of 
Peleus, in the hour of need. 
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Ach. Yet there is no host of oarsmen on the shore, nor is the 
warrior host here to answer the call. 

Od. Nay, straightway it will be: man’s haste should be as 
the time requires. 

Ach. Ye are ever sluggards, ever delaying. Each one sits and 
speaks endless speeches, and in no part does the work 
so forward. For my part, as ye see, I am come ready to 
be doing, I and the host of Myrmidons, and 1 will sail and 
leave behind me the tardiness of the two sons of Atreus and 
their host. 


The two previously known connected fragments run: 


No. 143. ‘For the ship’s watch. as it sails through the 
night, direct with rudders its wind-sped keel.’ 

No. 144. ‘Do thou on thy seat, with folded writing in thy 
hand, mark thereon any who, having sworn fellowship, is 
not here.’ 


(The reading is uncertain ; the words were probably spoken 
to Agamemnon, who is bidden to call the roll.) 


According to the Scholiast on Aristoph. Ack. 332, Aeschylus 
introduced into his treatment of the story an episode in which 
Telephus, being threatened with death by the Achaeans on 
his arrival at the camp, took refuge at the altar, having pre- 
viously (at Clytemnestra’s suggestion) snatched the infant 
Orestes from his cradle. The scene was probably suggested 


_ by the action of Themistocles (Thuc. i. 136, 137), who took up 


the infant son of Admetus, on the advice of Admetus’ wife, 
when he sat down as a suppliant by his hearth, καὶ μέγιστον 
ἦν ἱκέτευμα τοῦτο. The infant is not introduced in the picture 
of Telephus as suppliant on a vase of Hiero at Boston, dating 
from before 470 B.c.:' but the scene, including the infant, 
though without any suggestion of danger to it. is found on a 


i peliké in the British Museum.? On the other hand, a number 


of later vases display the hero as threatening to slay the 
infant,® and these were perhaps painted under the influence of 


1 See Pollak, Zwei Vasen, Pl. 1, and Pfiihl, Wah/. u. Zeichn., § 506, 
Fig. 447. ! 
Fig. i (Brit. Mus. E. 382). 
8 Fig. ii (a hydria trom Cumae, in the Naples Museum). 4Archaol. 
Zeitung, xv (1857), Pl. CVI. 
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Euripides, who may first have given this turn to the story, in — 


addition to clothing his hero in rags with a beggar’s wallet. 
In Aeschylus the infant may only have been taken up to 
increase the impressiveness of the supplication, and probably 


in both Aeschylus and Sophocles the hero preserved his — 























Fig. 2. Telephus and the infant Orestes : Hydria in Naples Museum, 


dignity. Euripides’ Zelephus was produced in 438 B.c., but 
this affords no valid argument as to the date of Sophocles’ 
play. The satyric play of the tetralogy, if there was one, may 


have been the Τήλεφος (assuming that the word is rightly — 


restored) mentioned in the Rhodian inscription quoted above. 
The fortunes of the house of Telephus, not long after his 
death, were the subject of the Eurypylus of Sophocles.t After 


the death of Telephus, Eurypylus, his son by Astyoche, sister — ἱ 


of Priam, succeeded to the throne of Mysia. Troy was still 
untaken, but was in sore straits, and Priam begged for the aid 
of Eurypylus against the Greeks. At first, overcome by his 
mother’s fears and entreaties, he refused ; but Priam won over 


* See Pearson, op. cit. i, pp. 146 ff. 
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Astyoche by the gift of the Golden Vine with which Zeus had 
compensated the father of Ganymedes (Laomedon or Tros) for 
the loss of the boy. Eurypylus, with a host of Κητεῖοι (an 
otherwise unknown Mysian tribe), joined the campaign. He 
slew Machaon and Nireus, among others, but was at last slain 
by Neoptolemus. The story was told in the Little Iliad, 
whence doubtless Sophocles derived it. Sophocles’ play 
(though without the poet’s name) is mentioned by Aristotle 
(Poet. xxiii. 1459 b 6), and some fragments of it have been 
found in a papyrus of the latter half of the second century A.D. 
(Oxyrh. Pap. ix, No. 1175). 

The action was placed at Troy. It is probable that, as 
more than one scholar has conjectured, an early scene of the 
play included the attempt of Astyoche to dissuade her son 
from joining the campaign, and to this scene the dialogue in 
fr. 208 (Pearson) may have belonged, the argument turning 
ΠΡΟ some evil omens; this would have been followed by the 
resolve of Eurypylus and his welcome by Priam. There 
remain also some scraps of the messenger’s speech, describ- 
ing the duel of Eurypylus and Neoptolemus, and including 
a reference to the spear of Achilles, which had healed Tele- 
phus and had slain his son (fr. 211). These are followed by 
a brief dialogue between Astyoche (in iambic trimeters) and 
the chorus (in short snatches of lyric); after which the mes- 
senger resumes his narrative in answer to Astyoche’s question 
as to the treatment which her son’s body had received, and 
recounts, in a very fine passage, how Priam had mourned 
passionately over Eurypylus as though he had been his own 
son : 


πολλὴ δὲ σινδὼν πολλὰ δ᾽ ᾿Ιστριανίδων 
ὕφη γυναικῶν ἀνδρὸς ἐρριπτάζετο 


νεκρῷ διδόντες οὐδὲν ὠφελουμένῳ. 

ε δ᾽ > Ν a \ γὼ , 

0 ἀμφὶ πλευραῖς καὶ σφαγαῖσι κείμενος, 

πατὴρ μὲν οὔ, πατρῷα δ' ἐξαυδῶν ἔπη, 

Πρίαμος ἔκλαιε τὸν τέκνων ὁμαίμονα, 
al 4 ‘ 7 

Tov maida Kai γέροντα Kai νεανίαν, 

τὸν οὔτε Μυσὸν οὔτε Τηλέφου καλῶν, 

yy? Τὰ ΄ πα γ΄ ΄ 3 

arr’ ws φυτεύσας αὐτὸς ἐκκαλούμενος 

G 2 
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Οἴμοι, τέκνον, προὔδωκά σ᾽ ἐσχάτην ἔχων 
Φρυξὶν μεγίστην τ᾽’ ἐλπίδων σωτηρίαν. 
χρόνον ξενωθεὶς οὐ μακρὸν πολλῶν ἰκαϊλῶν 
μνήμην παρέξεις τοῖς λίελειμμέν)οις Ἄρεως], 
ὅσ᾽ οὔτε Μέμνων οὔτε Σαρπηδών ποτε 
πένθη ποήσας ... 


Fair linen then they cast upon him, robes 

That women at some Istrian loom had wrought, 
Gifts to a corse that gat no good thereby. 

But Priam prostrate clasped the mangled frame; 
No father he, but with a father’s cry 

He wailed, ‘True brother dear of mine own sons, 
In years a boy, in counsel old, in strength a man, 
No Mysian thou, no child of Telephus, 

But mine, mine own begotten! O my son, 
Whom I betrayed! who last, but more than all, 
Didst aid the hopes of Troy! Not long our guest, 
Long shalt thou be remembered in the love 

Of them whom war hath left,—more deeply wailed 
Than Memnon or Sarpedon... 


There are many other fragments, but none makes connected 


sense, though fr. 212 seems to refer to the burial of Eurypylus © 


in the tomb of Telephus, and fr. 221 contains the remains of 
a choral Jamentation. 


2. Sophocles’ ‘ Niobe’ and ‘ Tantalus’ (?) 


Some fragments contained in No. 690 of the British 
Museum Papyri (discovered as the lining of a mummy-case, 
and written probably in the third century B.C.) and two muti- 
lated passages from the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (ii, No. 273, 
second century A.D.) have been conjecturally ascribed to the 
Niobe and Tantalus of Sophocles respectively. In the only 
intelligible remains of the British Museum series a maiden is 
fleeing in terror from a deadly pursuer, and the words leave 
little doubt (though there is no complete line or sentence) that 
one of the daughters of Niobe is being followed by Artemis 
in the presence of a horrified chorus. This is in accordance 
with Apollodorus’ version of the story, according to which, 
after Niobe’s rash boast that she had borne many fair children, 
whereas Leto had borne only two, Apollo slew her sons while 
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hunting on Mount Cithaeron, and Artemis killed the 
daughters with her arrows in their home, which doubtless 
formed the back-scene of the play. The history of the 
poetical treatment of the story of Niobe and the possible 
course of Sophocles’ play are fully discussed by Pearson.? 
Indications of the flight of the unhappy maiden are found in 
the phrases ἐξελαύνεις δωμάτων, (κγαταστοχίζῃ πλευρόν (an 
uncertain restoration), ἐκεῖσε τῇδ᾽ ἐπουρίσω πόδα, πόδα κατα- 
πτήξω, πῶλος ὡς ὑπὸ ζυγοῦ. 

After the death of her children, which took place at Thebes 
(Niobe being wife of Amphion), Niobe was turned to stone ;_ 
whether this happened before or after she was transported by 
a storm-wind to her old home at Sipylus in Lydia was 
differently reported in different versions of the legend. In the 
first of the Oxyrhynchus fragments her father Tantalus is 
evidently gazing for the first time at the stone which so 
closely resembles his daughter. The scene is therefore in 
Lydia,* and as Sophocles is known to have written a Zantalus,® 
Pearson assigns the fragments tentatively to that play, which 
he thinks must have dramatized the story of the theft of the 
Golden Dog of Crete, the guardian of the temple of Zeus.4 
The dog was stolen by Pandareos and deposited by him with 
Tantalus, who, when Hermes was sent to question him, 
denied with an oath that he had it. In punishment for this 
Zeus overturned Mount Sipylus, and buried Tantalus under- 
neath it. The fragment, if it belongs to the play, must have 
formed part of an early scene, the connexion of which with the 
rest is not very clear. The second fragment, on account of 
the words ποῦ δόμων ἕδη ; and other words indicating disaster, 
is supposed to refer to the destruction of the palace of Tantalus 
by the earthquake which overturned the mountain;°® but the 
words need not be taken in a purely physical sense, especially 


τ Soph. Fragm. ii, pp. 94 ff. 

* I agree with Pearson in thinking it unlikely that the passage is part 
of a messenger’s report brought from Lydia at the end of the /Viode. 

® Lexicon Messanense, quoted by Pearson on fr. 573. 

4 Schol. Pind. O/. i. 91; Pearson gives other refs. 

δ Arist. Meteor. 11, viii, 368b 30 γενομένου σεισμοῦ τὰ περὶ Σίπυλον 
ἀνετράπη. 
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if the first part of the line ran ποῦ pot τύραννα σκῆπτρα; asis 


conjectured. The restoration of the fragments, which are full 
of blunders and mis-spellings, is very uncertain ; the following 
is Pearson’s text (based on that of Grenfell and Hunt) of 
the first : 
. Ἰνήρων παυΐ...«..ὕ- 
ὶ πε τῶνδ᾽ ἐπεὶ “μόνος φόβων. 
καὶ μὴν λι]θουργὲς εἰκόνισμ᾽ ἰδεῖν πάρα 
τῇ μὲν χρόᾳ κωφαῖσιν εἴκελον πέτραις, 
μορφὴν. δ᾽ ἐκ]είνης οἶδα κὠμματοσταγεῖς 
πηγάς, ἵν᾽ ὑγρῷ κάλυβι κοιμηθήσεται. 
μέγιστον ἔϊσχον θάμβος" ἢ γὰρ mvedp ἔνι 
ἀκαρ͵]δίοις πέτραισιν, ἢ ᾽μπαλιν σθένει 
θεὸς λιθ]ῶσαι" τοιγαροῦν θ]αρ]σοῦντί μοι 
παιδὸς μὶὲν οἰκτρὰ συμφορὰ δάπτει φρένας, 
ἣ θεοῖσι]ν ἔμολεν εἰς ἑκουσίους μάχας, 
σθένος δὲ] μοιρῶν ἀντιάζονϊτες Bpolrol 


‘See, here may one behold a likeness wrought in stone, in 
hue like unto deaf rocks, but I know her form and the streams 
that well from her eyes, where veiled in moisture she shall be 
held in sleep. Greatly I marvel. Either there is breath in lifeless 
rocks, or God has power to turn to stone. So, despite my 
good courage, the piteous fate of my child gnaws my heart— 
my child who entered on deliberate strife with gods...’ 


The chief arguments adduced for ascribing the fragments to 
Sophocles rather than to Aeschylus are that σθένειν with the 
infinitive (cf. Soph. Azt. 1044), τοιγαροῦν, σφόδρα, and κυκλεῖν 
(in the second fragment) are all found in Sophocles, not in 
Aeschylus; that Aeschylus has no compounds of λίθος, such 
as λιθουργές (a certain restoration); and that the last words 
of the second fragment πάντα yap τροχοῦ dikny... τις κυκλεῖ 
τύχη Closely resemble Soph. fr. 871: 

ἀλλ᾽ οὑμὸς ἀεὶ πότμος ἐν πυκνῷ θεοῦ 
τροχῷ κυκλεῖται καὶ μεταλλάσσει φύσιν. 

A further argument from the use of ἐπεί late in the sentence 
(fr. 1, 1. 2) is rendered valueless by the uncertainty of the 
reading ἐπεὶ μόνος (pap. emipovos). On the other hand the 
word σκηπτουχία (fr. 2) is elsewhere found in Classical Greek 
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only in Aesch. Persae 297. It is evident that none of these 
arguments is conclusive in view of the small proportion of 
each poet’s work which has been preserved. 

Pearson notes that εἰκόνισμα, εἴκελος, τειχίζειν, ἀκάρδιος, 
λιθοῦν are additions to the known vocabulary of tragedy. 


3. The ‘ Ichneutae’ of Sophocles 


The abundant attention given by scholars to the remains of 
the /chneutae of Sophocles, in the twenty years which have 
passed since their discovery among the papyri from Oxy- 
rhynchus (vol. ix, No. 1174), has had the result that, while 
many details both of text and interpretation remain uncertain, 
little can now be said about the characteristics of the play that 
has not been said before, and the edition of the fragments in 
1917 by Professor A. C. Pearson (Soph. Fragm. i, pp. 224 ff.) 
represents the best that criticism and ingenuity have been 
able to do for the play. 

The /chneutae has no lost or little-known legend to reveal 
tous. In its treatment of the theft of Apollo’s cattle and of 
the invention of the lyre by Hermes it differs but little from 
the well-known Homeric Hymn,! though the two achieve- 
ments of the infant god are cleverly combined into a unity 
for the purpose of the drama. But it does give us an example 
of a satyric play in many ways different from the sole specimen 
of the type hitherto known—less boisterous, less frequently 
punctuated with indecencies, more like tragedy in the language 
of some of its principal speakers, as well as in metrical strict- 
ness, but, with its quieter tone, refreshing and, in a simple 
way, amusing—as the Athenians in their childlike moods 
were prepared to be amused. A brief sketch of the play will 
be better than any long disquisition upon it. 


* The Hymn places the theft of the cattle after the invention of the 
lyre ; Sophocles put it first, and probably gave it a special motive in the 
desire to get strings for the lyre from their bodies (as in Apollodorus’ 
version of the story). Other slight differences are that the infant Hermes 
is here in charge of Cyllene, not of Maia, and the place of concealment 
is Mt. Cyllene, not Triphylian Pylos; while, instead of the informer of 
the Homeric Hymn, we have the satyrs as the discoverers of the stolen 
cows. 
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The scene is laid at the foot of a wooded hill-side in 
Arcadia. At the opening of the play,! Apollo, who has 
failed to find his lost cattle after searching for them from the 
north to the south of Greece, proclaims his loss to the world 
and offers a reward to the finder of them, be he shepherd, 
peasant, charcoal-burner—or satyr. Silenus, who has heard 
the proclamation at a distance, arrives in hot haste, followed 
by his family of satyrs, and promises his aid if he is rewarded 
with gold; Apollo in turn promises that, if Silenus is successful, 
he and his satyrs shall be given their freedom. The satyr- 
chorus in a few lines of non-antistrophic lyrics express their 
excitement and eagerness ; Silenus invokes the aid of Fortune 
and of any one who can give information, and the hunt 
begins, with the satyrs on all fours, their noses to the ground. 


They soon find the footprints of the cattle and track them to 


a point where their direction is reversed and the traces con- 
fused. Suddenly they hear a strange sound, at which they 
all curl up on the ground in fright. Silenus, who has not 
heard it, cannot understand what is the matter and scolds 


them for their cowardice, while he boasts of his own bravery | 


and his past deeds of prowess in a bombastic speech. They 
resume the quest with a great deal of horse-play, one seizing 
another and thinking or pretending that he has caught the 
thief. The strange sound is heard again; Silenus forgets his 
boasts and takes to flight; but the satyrs pull themselves 
together and determine to draw out the maker of the sound 
from his retreat by leaping and kicking at the entrance of the 
cave to which the tracks have ledthem. Roused by the noise 
the mountain-nymph Cyllene comes out from the cave and 
demands an explanation of conduct so unlike that of the 


1 Bethe (Ber. Sachs. Ges. der Wissensch, zu Leipzig, 1919) thinks that 
a lost scene preceded the first extant lines, because the satyr-chorus seem 
already to know much more than they could know if they only appeared 
at 1. 58. But the satyrs, it may be suspected, were gathering while 
Apollo was speaking, and heard as much as Silenus did (Il. 35, 36 give 
a hint of this). Bethe treats too lightly the fact that the marginal 
numbering of the lines in the papyrus does not allow of an earlier scene. 
To meet this difficulty, he has to suppose that the scene was lost before 
the Alexandrian scholars got the play, and the analogies which he 
adduces, e.g. the varying prologues of the /phigenia at Aulis and the 
Rhesus, and other effects of deliberate revision, are not quite satisfactory. 
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satyrs when revelling in company with Dionysus and the 
nymphs; but she is soon appeased, and answers their enquiries 
by telling them (with an injunction to secrecy) how Maia had 
borne an infant son to Zeus in the cave, and left him in her 
charge; how the infant had grown with marvellous rapidity 
and in six days was a fine youth; and how he had made 
a new and strange instrument of music out of a dead creature, 
which she describes in riddling language. In the course of 
the conversation she betrays the fact that parts of the lyre 
were made of materials obtained from the bodies of cattle, 
and the chorus instantly declare that the young Hermes must 
be the thief whom they are seeking. Cyllene is indignant at 
the notion of a son of Zeus being a thief, and tells the satyrs 
that they are as childish as ever; but they will not be put off. 
In the course of the hot-tempered dialogue which follows the 
papyrus fails us: but a later fragment contains scraps of 
a conversation between the chorus, Silenus, and Apollo. 
Hermes must afterwards have appeared and mollified Apollo 
with the gift of the lyre; Apollo doubtless gave the satyrs 
their liberty and the promised reward. Before the end there 
was probably an entertaining altercation between Apollo and 
Hermes, and it is possible that in the course of it (as more 
than one scholar has suggested) Hermes stole Apollo’s bow 
and quiver, as he does in Horace. Probably not more than 
half the play is preserved, so that there would have been 
plenty of room for such scenes. 

A number of points of interest arise in the course of the , 
play. The rapid growth of a precocious infant is a common 
phenomenon in the legends of many countries, and tales like 
that of the growth of Hermes have often been mentioned by 
commentators on the Homeric Hymn. In Greek literature 
we find the same story told of Apollo (Hom. Hymn to Apollo 
127 ff.) and of Zeus himself (Callim. Hymn i. 55 ff.); and 
Mr. W. Crooks? collects similar stories of Cadiin the Arabian 
Nights; Krishna in Indian legend; Vali, the avenger of 
Balder ; and the divine boy Scrantigung in the folk-lore of 
the Dyaks. Mr. Andrew Lang found points of contact 


1 Folk Lore xi, pp. 9, 10. 
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between Hermes and Brer Rabbit, in the trickery and exploits 
of a tiny and feeble person. 

It is, however, possible to find misleading analogies, no less 
than true. In an ingenious article’ Miss J. E. Harrison 
likened the rousing of Cyllene by the dancing satyrs to the 
ritual awakening of the Earth-Goddess in spring, depicted on 
a number of vases of which she figured one.?. On this the 
satyrs are jumping upon a mound covered with vegetation 
(like the yAoepds ὑλώδης πάγος of Jchn. 215), evidently to 
rouse the goddess who is seen within the mound, and so to 
promote the growth of the fruits of the earth. The cave 
within the mound is supposed to be entered by a hole at the 
top, closed by a stone on which the satyrs are imagined to 
stamp. (There is nothing in the vase-painting itself to support 
these assumptions.) The fact that Hermes is said to ‘shoot 
up’ like a branch (ἐξορμενίξει, 1. 275) is used to support the 
theory that we have in the play a reflection of vegetation- 
magic, as is also the phrase (]. 276) τοιόνδε παῖδα θησαυρὸς 
στέγει, the word θησαυρός being supposed to be a remini- 
scence of the use of underground caves as storehouses for 
grain. Miss Harrison supposed that in the play Cyllene rose 
up in the middle of the orchestra through a trap-door covering 
the ascent from an underground passage, by means of what 
Pollux calls Χαρώνιοι κλίμακες, such as are thought to be exem- 
plified by the openings in the orchestra at Eretria and Sicyon ; 
and it is suggested that a mound may have been erected ad 
hoc above the opening for the satyrs to stamp upon. | 

It is perhaps sufficient to say that there is not the least 
evidence that any such opening ever existed in the orchestra 
at Athens; and whatever may have been the use of the open- 
ings at Eretria and Sicyon, no one who has experimented on 
. the spot with the hole at Eretria would think it suitable, or 
even practicable, for the emergence of a goddess. (The under- 
ground passage at Sicyon, originally a water-channel, is far too 


1 Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway, pp. 136 ff. 

2 Fig. iii (Berlin Antiquarium, Cat. 2646; JZon. dell’ Just. xii, τὰν. 4). 

5 There is, in fact, one actual instance of θησαυρός applied to an under- 
ground cave, viz. Piut. Vit. Phzlop. 19, but this is several centuries later 
than the /chneutae. 
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late to be relevant to the argument.) That the cave in which 
Hermes was concealed was popularly thought of, not as 
underground, but as in a hill-side rising above the level, is 
suggested by another vase,’ which Miss Harrison herself 
figured, depicting the infant Hermes and the stolen cattle, 
with no hint of any ritual. There can be no doubt that on 
this vase the cave is in a hill-side rising out of the level 
ground; and this must certainly have been the arrangement 
in the theatre. The mouth of the cave was in the background 
of the orchestra, with perhaps one or two bushes round it. 
Whether we are to suppose that there was a regular scenic 
wall as a background, depends on the date assigned to the 
play. If there was not, there was probably at the edge of the 
orchestra farthest from the audience an erection representing 
a πάγος, as there was in Aeschylus’ Supplices and Septem c. 
Thebas,? and Cyllene appeared out of the side or from behind 
it. If there was any door at all, it may have been represented 
by a stone, rather than as of wood, which would be less suit- 
able to the wild surroundings imagined. (Bethe aptly compares 
the parallel scene in Aristoph. Szrds, especially 1. 54 τῷ σκέλει 
θένε τὴν πέτραν.) If, on the other hand, the play belongs to 
the days when a back-scene had come into use,’ the mouth of 
the cave would naturally be in this, That the cave is not 
thought of as underground, but rather as up-hill, is made 
practically certain (as Bethe has pointed out) by 1. 321 ὀρθο- 
ψάλακτός Tis ὀμφὰ κατοιχνεῖ τόπου." 

At the beginning of the play Silenus and the satyrs are 
some one’s slaves, and Apollo promises them freedom if they 
find his cattle. At the end they were doubtless liberated. 
The representation of a satyr-chorus as slaves was not un- 
Fig. iv (Hydria in Louvre, E. 702; Nuove Mem. dell Inst., 1865, 
‘i ΡΣ the Persae there was also an erection representing the tomb of 
Darius, with (probably) a tent or wooden screen behind it to serve as the 
στέγος apxaior, 

* This happened almost certainly between 467 B.C., the date of the 
Sepiem, and 458 B.c., that of the Ovesteia. But the /chneutae could 
easily have been acted with either arrangement. 

* The idea of Wilamowitz, that there were three paths leading to the 


cave, rests on a misunderstanding of |. 168, which is rightly treated by 
Pearson. 
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common. In the Cyclops of Euripides they were the shepherd- | 


slaves of Polyphemus: in Sophocles’ Amycus they were — 


probably slaves of Amycus, and released after his defeat by © 


Polydeuces: in his “HpaxaAjs ἐπὶ Ταινάρῳ they were helots : in 
his Πανδώρα ἢ Σ᾽ φυροκόποι they seem to have been slaves in 
Hephaestus’ workshop; and in the Anthology (Adesp. 412, 
413, Jacobs) there is again a mention of satyrs chained and 
working for their living in the smithy of Hephaestus. They 
also appear in the humble callings of Θερισταί and Κήρυκες. 
Such servitude may have been one of the commonly followed 


conventions of satyric drama, just as is the astonishment of — 


the satyrs at a new invention—fire, wine, the lyre. 

But whose slaves are they in the /chneutae? The natural 
answer is that which is given by Pearson, in his interesting 
discussion of the various suggestions made by scholars, viz. 
that Apollo could hardly have liberated them unless they had 


been his to liberate. The difficulty lies in 216 ff., in which ' 


Cyllene is upbraiding them: 


τίς ἥδε τέχνη, τίς μετάστασις. πόνων 

ods πρόσθεν εἶχες δεσπότῃ χάριν φέρων, 
ὑμῖν ὃς αἰεὶ νεβρίνῃ καθημμένος 

δορᾷ χεροῖν τε θύρσον εὐπαλῆ φέρων 
ὄπισθεν bud Ger’ ἀμφὶ τὸν θεὸν 

σὺν ἐγγόνοις νύμφαισι καὶ ποδῶν ὄχλῳ ; 


But here, too, Pearson makes out a strong case for accepting 
the idea of Apollo joining in a Bacchic revel,! and as closely 
associated on occasion with nymphs,? even though there is 
no other passage in which nymphs are spoken of as his off- 
spring ; and this seems better than to imagine lost lines to 
enable us to interpret δεσπότης here as Dionysus, or to sup- 
pose that the master of the satyrs was not revealed till later 
in the play, or that the reference is to the release of the 
chorus from their festal duties at the end of each satyr-play. 
(These duties could scarcely be regarded as slavery, even if 
such a formal release ever took place, as Robert imagined, as 
part of the ritual of the festival.) 


1 As in Aesch. fr. 341 ὁ κισσεὺς ᾿Απόλλων, ὁ βακχεύς, 6 pavtis, . 
2 He was called Νυμφηγέτης in Thasos and Samos. 
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Is it possible to conjecture at what period in his career 
Sophocles wrote the /chneutae?' The scenic arrangements 
required by the play, as may be inferred from what was said 
above, afford no clue. But Wilamowitz ? argues for an early 
date on account of the non-antistrophic structure of the chorus, 
ll. 58 ff. (which he compares with the parodoi of the Septem 
and the Lumenides),® and of the hunting-song, Il. 170 ff.; and 
also on account of the mixture of lyrics with iambic dialogue 
in the conversation between Cyllene and the chorus, which 
reminds him of the scene in which Athena appeases the 
Eumenides, though, as he admits, the analogy is remote. In 
view of the small number of Greek plays preserved, it can 
only be said that the field of observation is too narrow to 
justify the attribution of much weight to such arguments, 
especially as it includes no early satyric plays. Wilamowitz 
also adduces the absence of iambic lines divided between two 
or more speakers.*' There are, in fact, two lines so divided 
(il. 99, 199, though the latter is variously treated by different 
scholars). If 1. 199 is divided between four speakers, there is 
no parallel in the extant tragedies of Sophocles before 1. 753 
of the Piloctetes, one of his latest plays: but again there is 
no evidence as to what he may have done in his satyric plays. 
The further argument of Wilamowitz, that there is no scene 
in which there are three actors present as speaking personages ~ 
at one time points, so far as it goes, to an early date. It is, 
of course, based on only the extant half of the play; but there 
is no reason why the second half should have required three 
speakers in the same dialogue. Scenes between Cyllene and 
Apollo, Apollo and Hermes, Apollo and Silenus, would do all 
that seems to be necessary ; and, if the restriction to two 
speakers was maintained throughout, the /chneutae would 
resemble the Anzigone, and might belong to the same early 
period. 


1 That it is really the work of Sophocles is rendered certain by the 
identity of 1. 275 with a quotation from the /chmeudzae in Athen. ii, 62 f. 

® Neue Jahrb., 1912, pp. 451 ff. 

8 There are plenty of non-antistrophic lyrics in the only other extant 
satyric play, the Cyclops. 

* Such division is avoided by Aeschylus and by Sophocles in the 
Antigone. 
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On the other hand, Bethe would group it with the later 
plays of Sophocles, on account of the number of resolutionsin ~ 
the iambic trimeters, the percentage of lines containing such — 
resolutions being larger even than in the PAzloctetes, while in 
the early tragedies it is very small: but we cannot assume — 


that satyric drama always followed the same practice as 
tragedy. Bethe also refers to the number of repetitions of 
the same word (174 ἐλήλυθεν, ἐλήλυθεν : 178 ovpias ovpias: 


183 στράτιος στράτιος : 190 ἐφέπου ἐφέπου) as evidence οὗ 


late date; but these are all part of one and the same obvious 
device for the expression of excitement in a single ode, and 
a statistical treatment of them isabsurd. It must be confessed 
that all these arguments from technique are very inconclusive, 
and leave the date of the play as uncertain as it was without 
them. Even less weight must attach to the conjecture of 


Wilamowitz that Sophocles may have taken the part οὗ 


Hermes himself and played the lyre as he did in his young 


days in the Zhamyras. Some readers may be more inclined — 


to trust the general impression of youthful, almost boyish, 


freshness which the play makes, and the absence from it of | 


any of the richer and more elaborate language which charac- 
terizes the tragedies of Sophocles’ later life. Even these 
characteristics may be in part marks of satyric drama as such, 
but it is impossible to deny them some weight. 

There is happily nothing in the play which need revive the 
controversy as to the origins of satyric drama and tragedy, or 
which even throws light on the problem. For the purposes of 
satyric drama, Silenus is treated as the father of the satyrs, 
even if Sileni and satyrs were originally conceived of as 
differing from one another in their animal nature and origi- 
nated in different parts of Greece. But the play only tells us 
that the satyrs are full-grown young men with beards and a 
phallic costume, and in their ways they are likened to a goat 
who has enjoyed plenty of thistles (ll. 357-8 νέος yap ὧν ἀνὴρ 
πώγωνι θάλλων, os τράγος κνήκῳ χλιδᾷς. Pearson rightly 
rejects the suggestion κνηκῷ ‘ yellow ’, agreeing with πώγωνι). 


? The treatment of the passage on ἢ. 155 of the writer’s Dithyrambd, 


Tragedy and Comedy (where κνηκῷ, not κνήκῳ, should have been printed) 
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The proverb need not imply that the chorus were costumed 
as goats. 

Two points of technique deserve notice: first a dialogue 
(291 ff.) in iambic tetrameters acatalectic,a metre not so used 
elsewhere in Greek tragedy or comedy, though found in 
Aleman and Alcaeus; and secondly a supposed παρεπιγραφή 
or stage-direction at 1. 107, where, after the exhortation χώρει 
Seow ..... ῥοίβδημ᾽ ἐάν τι τῶν [ἔσω πρὸϊς οὖς [μόλῃ, the 
papyrus has the word ῥοΐβδος. It is, however, doubtful 
whether this is a stage-direction at all, and not rather a survival 
of one of the attempts to correct the preceding line, in which 
ῥοίβδημα was at first both miswritten and miscorrected. The 
semi-chorus is bidden to listen in case they can hear within the 
cave to which the tracks of the cattle have led them, any 
sound made by their herdsman (ῥοίβδημα, as Pearson shows, 
is the herdsman’s whistle). If pot@dos were right, it would 
mean that there was a sound of whistling. But this is incon- 
sistent with the next line—ovdx εἰσακούω πω [ropa|s τοῦ φθέγ- 
ματος (τορῶς is an uncertain restoration). No sound is heard 
till 1. 125, and then it is not a poiBdos, but the sound of the 
lyre. 

No one would expect any profundity in the character- 
drawing in a satyric play, and there is none. But Cyllene has 
a certain dignity, and the language of her description of the 
birth and growth of the infant is not unlike that of a prologue 
of tragedy. The play has enriched our vocabulary by a few 
words, συμποδηγετεῖν (1. 163), δράκις (1. 177), πέδορτος (1. 212), 
ἄλκασμα (1. 247), ὀρθοψάλακτος (1.249), ἐξευθετίζω (1. 270, if 
rightly restored), παραψυκτήριον (1. 318). 


4. Plays possibly by Sophocles 


(a) Some fragments printed in vol. xvii of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (No. 2077) and written in the late second or early 
third century B.C. have been ascribed on the suggestion of 
Professor Gilbert Murray to the Ναύπλιος Πυρκαεύς of 


needs correction accordingly. For a similar proverb cf. 1. 121 ἐχῖνος ὥς τις 
ev λόχμῃ. 
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Sophocles. In the well-known story Nauplius, in revenge for 
the death of his son Palamedes, attracted the Greek ships by 
means of deceptive lights onto the southern promontory of 
Euboea, and slew any who escaped to land from the wrecks. 
(The sources are quoted by Dr. Hunt in the Oxyrhynchus 
volume, p. 30, and by Pearson, vol. ii, p. 80, where the relation 
of the Ναύπλιος Πυρκαεύς and the Ναύπλιος katrarAéov—still 
an unsolved problem—is fully discussed. The fragments 
previously known of either of these plays—or of a Νιαύπλιος 
without further qualification—are of little importance, except 
fr. 432 which recounts the inventions of Palamedes.) There 
is no complete line in the new fragments, but Professor Murray 
and Dr. Hunt may well be right in inferring from the extant 
words that we have the remains of a speech of Nauplius, who 
having arranged or effected the shipwreck of the Greeks, 
desires to escape from possible avengers, but finding the sea 
too dangerous, proposes to take refuge with Chalcodon, King 
of Euboea, whose name is mentioned, as in Soph. Phil. 489 ἢ 
πρὸς τὰ Χαλκώδοντος Εὐβοίας σταθμά. His son leads Euboeans 
in 7Πααἱ ii. 536. In Pausan. VIII. xv. 6 he is a companion 
of Heracles, and according to Pausan. IX. xix. 3 he was slain 
by Amphitryon in a war between Euboeans and Thebans. 
The mention in one and the same passage of the ships of the 
Achaeans and of the King of Euboea makes the reference of 
the fragments to some treatment of the story of Nauplius 
almost certain, and the ascription to Sophocles receives some 
slight confirmation from the occurrence of a mannerism (not 
noticed by the editors of the fragment), which Sophocles shares 
with Homer, in the use of ἀνήρ as a kind of title or honorific 
prefix, πρὸς ἄνδρα Χαλκώδοντα, Fr. 2, col. ii. 15: cf. Soph. 
Electra 45 wap’ ἀνδρὸς Bavoréws; Aj. 817 δῶρον μὲν ἀνδρὸς 
“Exropos ; Oecd. Col. 109 ἀνδρὸς Οἰδίπου τόδ᾽ ἄθλιον εἴδωλον, 
with /liad v. 649 ἀνέρος ἀφραδίῃσιν ἀγαυοῦ Λαομέδοντος ; 
xi. 92 ἄνδρα Bijvopa, &c.' 

Mr. C. M. Bowra has argued? against the Sophoclean 


1 It seems to occur also in Hdt. viii. 82 τῆς ἦρχε ἀνὴρ Παναίτιος 6 
Σωσιμένεος, though Hude (following Krueger) inserts (Tyveos) after ἀνήρ, 
without, so far as I can see, any justification. 

2 Class. Rev., 1928, p. 132. 
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authorship of the fragments on the ground that the words 
δυστλήμονι and κευθμῶνας, which occur in them, are not used 
by Sophocles, and that he does not use βίος for ‘ livelihood ’, 
except, perhaps, in Philoct. 931, 933. Such negative argu- 
ments, in view of the small fraction of Sophocles’ work which 
has survived, are weak; almost every new discovery of an 
unknown passage of a poet adds to our knowledge of his 
vocabulary. Nor need we think of Euripides as the author 
merely because Euripides uses κευθμών twice in the plural 
and βίος in the required sense once (but not apparently 
δυστλήμων) : and the resemblance which Mr. Bowra finds 
between fr. 2, 1. 18 κατῆγ᾽ ἀνῆγέ θ᾽ αὐτός (the meaning of 
which cannot be certain without the context) and Eur. Bacch. 
1065 κατῆγεν ἦγεν ἦγεν εἰς μέλαν πέδον may be entirely 
superficial. For the time the ascription to Sophocles seems 
the most plausible theory. 

(6) A fragment from a papyrus (now in Florence) of the 


second or third century A.D., first published by G. Vitelli in 


1919,' has been edited and discussed by A. Vogliano? and 


_H. Schadewaldt.* As the discussion of the fragment is impos- 


sible without the text, this may be given with restorations 
mainly taken from Schadewaldt, on the assumption, which will 
shortly be justified, that the passage belongs to a treatment 
of the story of Ino, Athamas and Phrixus. (The distribution 
of the lines among three speakers is the work of Vogliano and 
Schadewaldt.) 


II pea Bis. σὺ δ᾽ οὖν] ἔλεγχ᾽ , εἰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐν ἡδονῇ τί σοι. 
Ἀθάμας. ὡς ἐνν)έπειν χρὴ πίά tra. τἀληθῆ, γέρον. 
Πρ. λέξω) παρούσης ταὐτὰ κἀπούσης, ἄναξ, 

ἐκ τῆσ]δε χειρὸς σπέρμα δέξασθαι τόδε 

Salva s jew " ἀρούρας" ὄφελον δὲ μὴ λαβεῖν. 5 
᾿Ινώ. ἀπώμο᾽ σ᾽ ἶ ὅρκου T ἐκτὸς οὐ ψευδῆ λέγω, 

μὴ τῆς y’| ἐμῆς τόνδ᾽ ὠλένης χερὸς λαβεῖν. 
Ad. ἀρνῇ, γύν)αι, σπεύδουσα] δύστηνος φόνον 

ὴ Tots] πολίταις ἢ ἱτέϊκνοισι τοῖς ἐμοῖς ; 

γέρον, τόδ᾽ ἐχθρὸν σπέρμα τίς δίδωσί σοι; 10 


1 Rev. Egyptologique, 1919, pp. 47 ff. 
2 Riv. di Fil., 1926, pp. 206 ff. % Hermes, 1928, pp. 1 ff. 
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Πρ. κινεῖς) τὸν αὐτὸν μῦθον" ἐκ τίνος δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
λόγου διώλλίυν τούσ]δε, δοῦλος ὧν σέθεν; 
γύναι} τάχ᾽ ἂν τοῦδ' ἀνδρὸς ἄρσενος τύχί oles 
τὼ παῖδ᾽ ἀποκτείνουσ᾽" ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἐν σκότῳ 


κεύθω) τὰ πλείω, πόλλ᾽ ἔχων εἰπεῖν ἔπη. 15 
"Ivo. σὺ δ᾽ εἰσακ]ούεις, ἄλοχος οἷα ὑβρίζεται; 
Πρ. καὶ μὴν ἐγὼ] βλέπίω | γε τοῦδ᾽ ἐς ὄμματα, 


κοὐ πήματ᾽] εἰκῆ προσμένων ψευδῆ λέγω. 


Notes: 5. σπείρειν τ᾽ ἀρούρας Vogl.: βαλεῖν τ᾽ ἀρούραις Wilam. Schad. 
says that the letter before N might possibly be H, Y, or Q. 12. λόγου 
διώλλυν τούσδε Wilam. 13. τύχῃς pap. : εὐνον Schad.: φράσει τάχ᾽ 
dy... τύχῃς Vogl. 


Old Man. Then do thou question me, if this gives thee any ~ 


pleasure. 
Athamas. Aye, for thou must tell the whole truth, old man. 
Old Man. 1 shall tell the same tale whether she be present or 
absent, O king,—that from er hand’ I received this seed, 


and (sowed) the fields therewith. Would I had not re- 


ceived it! 
Ino. On my oath, no! nor do I violate mine oath and speak 


falsely ; he never received it from the hand of this mine 
arm.? 


Ath. Dost thou deny, woman, that thou wast bent on murder, - 


thou wretch, to slay either our citizens or my children? 
Old man, who was the giver to thee of this harmful seed ? 

Old Man. Again the same words! For what cause should I, 
thy slave, have tried to slay them ? Woman, methinks thou 
wilt find this man a man indeed—thou that wouldst slay 
his two children! But I hide the greater part of the tale in 
darkness, though I might say many a word. 

Ino. Hearest thou how mine husband insults me? 

Old Man. And see, I look him in the eyes, nor do I lightly 
speak falsehood and look for trouble. 


We have here apparently a version of the story of Ino, differ- 
ent in some details from that which is given by Apollodorus 
(I. ix. 1) and Hyginus (Fad. 2). Ino, wife of Athamas, in 
malice against her rival Nephele, contrived a cunning plot. 
She roasted, or caused others to roast, the seed corn, and so 


1 τῆσδε, which would naturally mean my hand, must μὲν been ex- 
plained by gesture ; so also τοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρός in 1, 13. 
2 Cf. Eur. Jom 1337 ὁρᾷς τόδ᾽ ἄγγος χερὸς ὑπ᾽ ἀγκάλαις ἐμαῖς ; 
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rendered it unfruitful. The roasted corn she gave to an old 
man to sow.! When Athamas enquired of the oracle about 
the failure of the crop, Ino persuaded the messengers to report 
that the ground would become fruitful if Phrixus, the child of 
Nephele, were sacrificed. When Phrixus was brought to the 
altar, the aged slave who was her accomplice was moved with 
pity and revealed the plot to Athamas. After this Nephele 
dispatched Phrixus and Helle on the golden ram.? Whether 
the fragment is Sophoclean is quite uncertain. Sophocles 
wrote a Phrixus to which some scholars are inclined to ascribe 
the play; and it is probable that this part of the story of 
Athamas and his house was the subject of that play. (Pearson 
discusses fully the subjects of Sophocles’ Athamas I and II, 
and his Phrixus, but none of the few fragments of any of 
these plays shows any points of contact with the papyrus.) 
Schadewaldt argues for Euripides as the author, and (whether 


or not Phrixus offered himself voluntarily for sacrifice) * the 


plot would afford opportunity for scenes such as Euripides 
loved. He thinks that the scene of interrogation lacks the 
rapidity and dialectical acuteness of such scenes in Sophocles 
(e.g. Antig. 223 ff., 384 ff.; O.7. 1002 ff, 1110ff.; Trach. 
335 ff., especially 393 ff.) ; and there is some force in this. But 
he fails to show that any of the extant fragments of Euripides’ 
Phrixus has any special bearing on our passage.* The argu- 
ment that so finely written a papyrus can only have been 
devoted to one of the three great dramatists is also hardly 
convincing, and it must remain possible that the author was 
neither Sophocles nor Euripides. The text is not long enough 
or complete enough to justify inferences from technical points, 
such as the scanty number of resolutions, but the employment 


1 In other versions she gave the corn to the women to sow. 

2 This story fits the fragment better than any other ‘sowings’, such as 
that of Jason (instructed by Medea), or that of Triptolemus (who received 
grain from Demeter). (At one time it seemed as if the middle lines 
might refer to Demeter laying the infant son of Celeus and Metanira in 
the fire: but this idea will not work out properly.) 

8 As in the version of Hyginus. 

4 There are references to a servant (fr. 830 λάτρις πενέστης ἁμὸς ἀρχαίων 
δόμων) ; to the opening of σιροί (fr. 827), perhaps as an emergency measure 
in famine ; and to the ways of step-mothers (fr. 824). 
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of three speakers in the same dialogue points to a date not 
much earlier than 420 B.C. 

(c) Scholars have long debated how many plays Sophocles 
wrote on the story of Thyestes. In the references of scholiasts, 
lexicographers and others a Θυέστης of Sophocles is men- 
tioned twenty-two times without qualification ; but Hesychius 
speaks five times of Θυέστης ἐν Σικυῶνι or Θυέστης Σικυώ- 
νιος, and twice of a Θυέστης δεύτερος, and Orion speaks once 
of a Θυέστης πρῶτος. It is generally agreed that Sophocles 
wrote an Arpeds ἢ Muxnvaia: dealing with the early part of 
the horrible story, viz. the seduction of Aerope, wife of Atreus, 
by Thyestes, her theft of the golden lamb (the symbol of 
sovereignty) for Thyestes’ benefit, and the banquet given to 
Thyestes by Atreus in which he served up Thyestes’ own 


children. Pearson thinks that there was only one other play, — 


called Θυέστης and covering the whole of the sequel—the 
oracle given to Thyestes that the avenger must be the off- 
spring of his incest with his daughter Pelopia, the accom- 
plishment of this at Sicyon (without her knowledge of the 


relationship), the birth of Aegisthus and his upbringing by | 


Atreus, the bringing back of Thyestes into the power of 
Atreus by Agamemnon and Menelaus, Thyestes’ escape from 
being killed by Aegisthus at the bidding of Atreus, the meet- 
ing and recognition of Thyestes and Pelopia and the latter’s 
suicide, and the murder of Atreus by Aegisthus. Other 
scholars, such as Petersen and Séchan,! divide the story into 
two plays, and the matter would seem to be ample for two. 
It is prima facze improbable that if, as Pearson supposes, the 
events at Sicyon were only told as a prologue, the supposed 
single play could ever have been named Σικνώνιος, and the 
very mention of a πρῶτος (which must be the Σικυώνιος) 
and a δεύτερος seems at least to imply that two plays of the 
name were really known; nor is Pearson’s conjecture that 
Θυέστης πρῶτος was a title occasionally applied to the Arpeds 
at first sight convincing. 

Now, however, not only a second but a third Zhyesées is 
offered tous. In Aegyptus, vol. ii (1921), pp. 281 ff., Mr. H. I. 


1 In Séchan’s Etudes, pp. 199 ff. full references are given. 
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Bell notes, in Brit. Mus. Papyri, No. 2110 (2nd cent. A.D.), in 
a list of payments for copying manuscripts, the following : 


ὑπὲρ γράπτρων IIdovrov Apioropa 
vous Kai .... Ἰύρου καὶ Θυέστου τρίτου Σ᾿ οφοκλέ(ους) 


(δραχμὰς) ιβ΄.} 


If the title were correct, it would perhaps confirm Pearson’s 
suggestion (mentioned above) that the Arpeds may have been 
popularly known as Θυέστης, owing to its subject, and may 
occasionally have been referred to as Θυέστης πρῶτος, while 
at the same time it would confirm the distribution of the rest 
of the story over two plays, making three plays in all. But is 
the title correct? May not τρίτου simply indicate ‘item three ’ 
in the bill? In that case we may best assume that there was 
an Atreus, and two plays named Thyesies. 

(4) A papyrus from Oxyrhynchus,? written in the second 


century A.D., contains one connected fragment and many 


scraps of a satyric play in which, besides the chorus of Satyrs, 
the named speakers are Phoenix and (according to Dr. Hunt) 
probably Oeneus.*, The daughter of the latter is being sought 
in marriage by the Satyrs, as competitors in a contest in which 
she is the prize. Oeneus was related to have promoted such 
a contest for the hand of his daughter Deianira, and in this 
Achelous was defeated by Heracles. Phoenix may have been 
another suitor. According to Asius* he married Perimede 
(another daughter of Oeneus), who, as Dr. Hunt suggests, 
may have been the ‘consolation prize’, Another: possibility 
(suggested by P. Maas) is Σ᾽ χοινεύς, the father of Atalanta, 


1 γράπτρα is taken by Bell to mean ‘fee for writing’. The καί before 
Θυέστου is smudged, but probably not intended to be deleted, and no 
known play of Sophocles ends in -vpov. It would be possible to read καὶ 
᾿Αναγύρου, Anagyrus being a play of Aristophanes. Bell’s objection that 
it is odd to insert the play after the poet’s name is hardly decisive. He 
suggests, however, καὶ 9’ βίων Σατύρου, ‘ Book VI of the Lives of Satyrus’, 
parts of which were found in a papyrus roll from the same site (Behnesa). 

* Oxyrh. Pap. viii, No. 1083. The fragments are printed also in 
Fragm. Tragica Papyracea. 

® Φινεύς would also be possible, but nothing in the known legend of 
Phineus suits the situation, The name, whatever it is, appears in the 
first fragment, as that of the speaker of Il. 19 and 20. 

* Ap. Paus. VII. iv, § 1. 
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who would only yield to the suitor who should defeat her in 
a race. (Phoenix might be a character in this case also, as 
he was one of those who took part in the Calydonian boar- 
hunt.) In the only completely intelligible fragment, the Satyrs 


(in answer to the father of the prospective bride) rattle off . 


a list of their accomplishments—athletic, musical, prophetic, 
mathematical. 


The language, as scholars are agreed, seems to belong to 


the fifth century B.c.! The first editor and others think that 


the author may be Sophocles, the style not being that of 


Aeschylus or Euripides? and the anaphora of ἔστι and 
kindred words in ll. 9 ff. of fr. i being paralleled by Sophocles, 
Jr. tncert. 941 (Pearson). Sophocles may have written an 
Oeneus,? and did write a Phoenix,* the trifling fragments of 
which might come from a satyric play just as well as from 
a tragedy. The argument against Sophoclean authorship from 
‘lack of polish’, as shown by the repetition of ἀλλά in Il. 3 
and 19, is unconvincing, especially when applied to a satyric 
play; but Wilamowitz would ascribe the play to Ion, who 
wrote a Φοῖνιξ ἢ Καινεύς, and also a Φοῖνιξ δεύτερος. 

No. 76 of the Papyri Jandanae°® contains a few words 
(including ὁ δυσπάλαιστος and τῷ νυμφίῳ τάττω) 5 which 
the editor connects on the ground of subject and handwriting 
with the papyrus from Oxyrhynchus here discussed, and with 
the satyric play therein contained ; but there is not enough 
‘material for a judgement. 


5. Stories of Twins 


It happens that several of the plays which are represented 
by new fragments in the papyri and in other sources deal 
with a theme which attracted the tragic poets, as well as 


1 The fact that the remains include those of a number of choral pas- 
sages is adduced by Dr. Hunt in support of the same conclusion; but 
probably satyric plays, as long as they were produced at all, included a 
Satyr chorus and its songs. 

2 Do we know enough of their satyric plays, or of this one, to be sure 
of this? 

8. Pearson, vol. ii, p. 120. * Ibi; Ὁ. 3298. 

5 Ed. J. Sprey (Teubner, 1931). 

δ Cf. νύμφιοι μὲν ἥκομεν in 1. 6 of the first Oxyrh. fragment. 
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some writers of the New Comedy, but which is not treated in 
any wholly extant tragedy—the theme of Lost Twins. This 
is often combined with that of the cruel queen or step-mother, 
upon whom the rediscovered twins take revenge. There is no 
doubt that the primitive mind was apt to regard the birth of 
twins as unnatural, and even uncanny ; the infants so born 
were commonly exposed or abandoned, and the mother 
harshly treated ; both, it was perhaps supposed, could not be 
the children of the same father, and while to some (as to 
Amphitryon) this might suggest suspicions of infidelity on 
the part of the mother, others might be led to regard one 
of the twins as the offspring of a god, the other of a mortal 
father. (So Tiresias disposed of Amphitryon’s difficulty in 
regard to Heracles and Iphicles ; and the story of Castor and 
Polydeuces is based on the same idea.) It was consistent with 
this that one of the brothers was often regarded as virile, the 
other as effeminate, though the latter’ worth might be 
vindicated in the end, as was that of Amphion.* 

The plays with which we are now concerned are the 7770 
of Sophocles, and the Axtiope, Hypsipyle, Μελανίππη Σοφή 
and Medavinmn 4εσμῶτις of Euripides. In all we have the 
lost twins and the cruelty to the mother, or at least her sub- 
jection to servitude, though in the Hypsipyle this is due to 
fortune, and not connected with her motherhood. In all except 
the Aypsipyle the parent of the twins is a god, the twins 
avenge the mother, and a happy ending is brought about by 
divine intervention. In the Aypsipyle the supernatural 
elements are less, and the interest of the story is almost 
wholly human. 

It is probable that most of these plays were produced 
within a very few years of one another. The Schol. on 
Aristoph. Frogs, 1. 53 places the Hypsipyle, Phoentssae, and 
Antiope c. 411-408 B.C.; allusions in Aristophanes’ 7hesmo- 
phoriazusae and in a fragment of Eupolis’ dijo: suggest that 
the Μελανίππη Aeo paris was still fresh in 411 and 412B.C.; and 


1 See generally Dr. Rendel Harris, 716 Cult of the Heavenly Twins ; 
and A. B. Cook, Zeus, vol. ii, pp. 317, 318, and 1012-19, for the forms 
taken in Greek legend by the typical twin-story. 
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the reference to the Zyro in Aristoph. Lysistrata makes it 
probable that the play appeared not long before 411 B.C. 
It seems as if twin-stories may have enjoyed a few years of 
special popularity. 


(2) Sophocles ‘ Tyro’. 


The legend, out of which Sophocles made two plays, can 
be reconstructed with very fair certainty, despite the variations 
in detail which different versions present.’ 

Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and Alcidice, was beloved of 
the river-god Enipeus, but when one day she visited his 
stream she was encountered by Poseidon, and in a great 
hollow wave which enfolded them they were united. In due 
time she bore the twins, Pelias and Neleus, whom she exposed 
in a little boat (cxé¢yn)—perhaps committing them to the 
waves in which they had been begotten—with a wallet con- 
taining tokens.?, They were found by a herdsman, and brought 
up to youthful manhood; he then revealed to them their 
origin so far as he knew it. In the meantime Tyro was being 
persecuted and treated like a slave, her fair locks shorn and 
her cream-white complexion bruised, by her step-mother 
Sidero, whom Salmoneus had married after the death of 
Alcidice. The two young men met her at a well, to which 
she had been sent to draw water, and the little boat, which 
one of them carried,® brought about the recognition, which was 
doubtless confirmed by tokens. (The scene at the well appears 
several times in works of art; a representation of it on a 
bronze széuda in Paris is here figured.* The little boat is 

1 The best discussions are those of Engelmann, Archdol. Studien 2u 
den Tragikern, pp. 40 ff.; Pearson, Soph. Fragm. ii, pp. 270 ff., who gives 


everything that is essential ; and Séchan, Etudes sur la Tragédie Grecgue, 


p. 219 ff. 

Pr This πηρίδιον γνωρισμάτων is vouched for by the summary of the story 
given by the speaker in Menander’s Zfitrefontes, τοῦ ff., who most 
probably refers to Sophocles’ famous treatment of it. 

8. The possible ludicrous aspects of this part of the story did not escape 
Aristophanes (Lys. 139 οὐδὲν γάρ ἐσμεν πλὴν Ποσειδῶν καὶ σκάφη). 

* Fig. v (Gazette Archéologigue, 1881-2, pl. 1, 2), as interpreted by 
Engelmann, Archiol. Stud., pp. 40 ff., though the interpretation is not 
free from difficulties, especially the presence of one only of the twins, 
the figures on the left being probably Salmoneus and Cretheus. For 
other illustrations see Engelmann and Séchan, ll. cc. 
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unmistakable; it must have been an inconvenient piece of 
luggage.) The young men, on hearing Tyro’s story, slew 
Sidero and set their mother free. At last Poseidon appeared, 
announced that he was the parent of the twins, and ordained 
that Tyro should be the wife of Cretheus, brother of Salmoneus. 
Such a story would make a well-rounded play. What the 
second 7770 of Sophocles may have been—whether an inde- 
pendent play or a revised version of the same—is an unsolved 
problem. 

Fragments of the play, which have long been known, refer 
to Tyro’s pale complexion (fr. 648), to a bad omen (fr. 654), 


to Sidero’s cruelty as consonant with her name (fr. 658), to 


the distress of Tyro, shorn of her fair locks (fr. 659), and 
to the appearance of serpents at a feast (fr. 660), perhaps— 
though Pearson thinks otherwise—a feast given to the two 
young strangers as yet unsuspected; there are also several 


| ἶ -gnomic utterances such as Stobaeus loved, the context of which 


can scarcely be conjectured. The papyrus fragments (in a 
Hibeh papyrus of the 3rd cent. B.C.) are so mutilated as to 


_ be rarely coherent, but we can see references to a bad dream, 


probably a dream of Sidero, who proposes to wash the mischief 


_ away in the Alpheus (the scene, therefore, was laid in Elis). 
_ There is also the mention of a friendly band of sympathetic 


women (εὔνους δὲ καὶ τάσδ᾽ εἰσορᾷς πεν θητρίας), who, no doubt, 


_ formed the chorus; they may have been fellow servants of 
_ Tyro. Another scrap of papyrus seems to contain words of 
_ Tyro to one of her sons; in another she is clearly invoking 
_ the help of Poseidon. 


(ὁ) Euripides‘ Antiope’. 


The story of Antiope is told in outline in Odyssey xi. 260 ff., 
where Antiope is one of the fair women seen by Odysseus 


' among the Shades: ‘ After her I saw Antiope, daughter of 
| Asopus, who boasted that she had slept in the embrace of 
| Zeus; and she bare two sons, Amphion and Zethus, who first 
4 founded the habitation of Thebe of the seven gates, and 
fortified it, for unfortified they could not dwell in broad 
_ Thebe, mighty though they were. In Euripides Antiope 
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was daughter of Nycteus,! and was born at Hysiae in Boeotia. 
She was surprised by Zeus in the form of a satyr, and conceived 
twins ; her father, discovering her condition, drove her from 
home; she was found by Epopeus, King of Sicyon, who took 
her to Sicyon and married her. Nycteus bade his brother 
Lycus, King of Thebes, punish her, and slew himself (according 
to a version which Euripides may have followed) out of shame 
and grief. Lycus then took Sicyon, slew Epopeus, and carried 
Antiope away captive. On their way to Thebes, at Eleutherae, 
the twins were born; they were exposed on Mt. Cithaeron 
and found by a shepherd ? (or possibly were handed over to 
the shepherd by their mother). Under his care they grew up, 
Amphion becoming a skilled player on the lyre which he 
received from Hermes, while Zethus excelled in the practical 
arts of the herdsman and fighter. In the meantime Antiope 
was being cruelly treated by Lycus and his wife Dirce, to 
whom she was given as a slave, and who (as some versions 
suggest) was jealous of her beauty. 

In the reconstruction of the play® we have not only the 
versions of the legend given by Apollodorus and Hyginus 
and a Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius to help us, but a long 
passage of Plato’s Gorgias (484 c—489 e), which contains free 
quotations from the play, and a number of fragments of the 
Antiopa of Pacuvius, who is stated by Cicero* to have followed 
the play of Euripides very closely. But our fuller know- 
ledge of the end of the play we owe to one of the Flinders 
Petrie papyri (Brit. Museum Papyri, No. 485) of the third 
century B.C. 

The prologue ὅ was spoken by the shepherd who had brought 


1 Asius, like Homer, made her daughter of Asopus. Inthe Cyfria she 
was daughter of Lycurgus (of which Lycus may bea short form). Her 
husband Epopeus may originally have been one of the many forms or 
names of Zeus. Many scholars have tried to trace the filiation of the 
different forms of the legend, eg. Graf, Die Antiope-sage bis auf 
Euripides; Robert, Griech. Heldensage, pp. 114 ff.; Séchan, Etudes sur 
la Tragédie Grecque, pp. 291 ff., &c. 

? In some late versions the shepherd is named Ordion. } 

8 The fragments have been treated at length by Taccone, Riv. dz Fil., 
1905, pp. 32-65, 225-63; Schaal, De Euripidis Antiopa (1914); and 
Wecklein, Philologus, 1923, pp. 51 ff. 

* de Fin. 1. ii, § 4. 

δ To this belong frr. 179 and 181 (Nauck). A prologue spoken by a 
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up the twins, and who no doubt described his finding of them, 
as well as the word-play which gave them their names.!. Then 


Amphion appeared singing to his lyre,? and the parodos of the 


chorus, attracted by his music, followed. The chorus were 
almost certainly Attic shepherds,® keeping their flocks on the 
borders of Attica and Boeotia, and sometimes crossing the 
frontier, as now, for some special reason. In a dialogue with 
the chorus,* Amphion narrated the invention of the lyre by 
Hermes, thetortoise-shell being described in riddling language,’ 
as in the /chneutae of Sophocles. The next scene contained 
the famous dispute between the two brothers, in which Zethus 
upbraided Amphion for his uselessness and effeminacy, and 
Amphion defended the pursuit of music and philosophy, the 
discussion passing (as Cicero more than once hints) beyond 
its original subject, music, to a debate on the value of wisdom 
and virtue. That Euripides had his eye more on his own 


times than on the legendary age need hardly be said; and 


we may suppose that in the person of Amphion he defended 
his own interests and ideals against those of a practical and 
militant type of man. The echoes of the discussion in Plato’s 
Gorgias show that the passage early became classical. Whether 
or not there was a section of stichomythia or of rapid repartee, 
each disputant certainly defended his cause in a long set 
speech. Amphion seems to have been discursive enough, but, 


mortal usually explained the occasion of the speaker’s appearance and 
utterances ; it is not known what this may have been—possibly a quarrel 
between the two brothers which caused him anxiety. (A prologue spoken 
by a god might be little more than a play-bill.) 

1 Fr. 181 τὸν μὲν κίκλησκε (ὃ κικλήσκω Weckl. or κικλήσκει) Ζῆθον" 
ἐζήτησε γὰρ | τόκοισιν εὐμάρειαν ἡ τεκοῦσά νιν. Etym. Magn. 92. 24 shows 
that a fanciful etymology of ‘ Amphion’ was also given, perhaps deriving 
his name from his having been found (as Hyginus says) zz dzvio (? παρὰ 
τὴν ἄμφοδον). 

2 The line Αἰθέρα καὶ Taiav πάντων γενέτειραν ἀείδω (Eur. fr. 1023) was 
probably the opening of Amphion’s song (see Probus on Virg. Zc/. vi. 31; 
Philostr. mag. i. 10). 

* Not Thebans (as stated by Schol. on Eur. //iffol. 58), for they 
only recognize Lycus as king by his insignia: cf. Cic. de Div. 11. lxiv, 
§ 133 ‘nam Pacuvianus Amphio... cum dixisset obscurius, tum Attici 
respondent’. (Orelli’s asticz introduces a word only known in the phrase 
astict ludi.) 

* Frr. 190-2. 5 Pacuv. Anz. fr. 4 (Ribbeck). 

* To Zethus’ attack belong, certainly or probably, frr. 184, 187, 186, 
185, 183, 188. To Amphion’s reply, or to a remark of the chorus between 
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if it is legitimate to infer the issue of the dispute from a 
passage in Horace’s Ffzstles,| he ultimately gave way with 
a good grace, and consented to go hunting with Zethus. 
There can be little doubt that the debate was followed by 
a stasimon in which the reflections of the chorus were prompted 
by the rival temperaments of the two brothers.” 

In the next episode must have occurred the meeting between 
the young men and Antiope, who had just escaped from 
captivity, and appeared all dishevelled and bearing the marks 
of ill-treatment.? She was led to tell her story.* At first 
Amphion refused to believe that Zeus had behaved in the 
manner described by Antiope,® but he seems to have been 
overcome by Antiope’s tears, while Zethus remained un- 
moved.® Unfortunately we cannot tell how the scene ended, 
or at what point exactly in the play the recognition (in which 
the shepherd probably helped) ’ was brought about. 

The next scene of which there are clear traces is that in 
which Dirce appeared, accompanied by a troop of Maenads, 
to celebrate the rites of Dionysus. (The Maenads formed 
a παραχορήγημα or supplementary chorus.) Dirce comes 
suddenly upon Antiope and is filled with rage, and (no doubt 
after pleadings and lamentations) Antiope is carried off by 
Dirce and her train to be put to death. After a stasimon, of 
which all trace is lost, a messenger—perhaps the shepherd 
himself—narrated the rescue of Antiope by her sons, who 


the two speeches, fr. 189 perhaps belongs. To Amphion’s speech may 
be assigned frr. 193, 194, 200, 198, 199, 201, 202, and perhaps 196, 197, 
with which Wecklein connects Pacuv. “4,2. fr. 8. The position of fr. 206, 
if it belongs to the play at all, is uncertain. 

1 Ep. 1. xviii. 39 ff. Fr. 220 moralizes upon changes of mind. 

2 Fr, 1028, and the very beautiful fr. 918, would fit well into such a 
choral song. 

3 Pacuv. Azz. fr. 15. 

* Frr. 204, 207, 208, 205, 217, and perhaps Pacuv. “χὰ. frr. 6, 7, 9. 
ΕἼΤ, 211 and 218 may be reflections of the chorus during the scene. 

ΙΒ 210, ® i.e. if Propert. III. xv. 29-30 is based on this play. 

* The shepherd probably recognized Antiope as the mother of the twins 
in this or the next scene, and, when she was attacked by Dirce, went to 
fetch them. 

8 Pacuv. Anz. frr. 12 and 4 belong tothis scene; but the ascription to it 
of frr. 212, 213 (Nauck) is more doubtful ; it is quite possible that fr. 213, 
like frr. 214-16,is wrongly assigned to the Amziofe. ‘The place of frr. 203 
and 209 is also quite uncertain. 
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were no doubt sent with hot haste by the shepherd. Dirce 
designed to fasten Antiope to a wild bull, and when the 
youths appeared, she may actually (mistaking them for local 
shepherd-lads) have bidden them tie her to the animal.’ In 
any case the twins rescued their mother, and fastened Dirce to 
the bull, which dragged. and trod her to death.2. A vase- 
painting on a famous Campanian crazer, now in Berlin, depicts 
the scene and also the sequel.’ 

Antiope now reappears with her deliverers, but their joy 
is disturbed by the certainty that Lycus will seek revenge 
for the death of Dirce, and from this point the papyri supply 
considerable portions of the text. The mother and sons 
resolve not to take flight but to overcome Lycus by craft, and 
Amphion speaks a plain word to Zeus about his obligation to 
defend his own children. When Lycus approaches with an 
armed retinue, they retire into the shepherd’s cave, before 


which the scene of the play is laid, and the shepherd is left to 


confront the tyrant, who demands to know where Antiope is, 
and who are her accomplices. Here verses are missing, in 
which the shepherd evidently told Lycus that Antiope was in 
the cave and that her defenders were dead, and offered his 
help in arresting her. In the next extant lines the shepherd 
persuades Lycus to leave his guards outside, and the two 
enter the cave, while the chorus anticipate the result. Suddenly 
the cry of Lycus from within is heard; then Amphion and 
Zethus drag him out and stand over him with drawn swords. 
(The scene is depicted on the Berlin crater.) They tell him 
how they have put Dirce to death, and are about to dispatch 
him also, when Hermes appears ex machina. He confirms 
Antiope’s story of the parentage of the twins, and orders 
Lycus to surrender the kingdom to them, and to collect and 
burn the remains of Dirce, and throw the ashes into the spring 
which shall thereafter bear her name. Amphion and Zethus 
are to build the city of Thebes by the Ismenus, as soon as the 

1 This is suggested by Scholia on Apoll. Rhod. iv. logo, and Eur. 
Phoen, 102, but it cannot be certain that Euripides adopted this detail. 

2 Frr. 221, 222 belong to this speech, Pacuv. Amz. fr. 13 to the recog- 


nition, however it took place. 
® Fig. vi (Archaol. Zettg., 1878, Pl. VII). 
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place is purified of the slaughter. Zethus is to defend the city { 
with arms, when need arises, and at the sound of Amphion’ 83. 
lyre the stones and trees will roll up and make the builders’ — 
task easy. The twins will hereafter be worshipped as the ‘two 
white colts of Zeus’, λευκὼ πώλω τὼ Aids. Zethus will take 
a Theban bride, while Amphion is to wed the daughter of 
Tantalus (Niobe). Lycus, in a speech of which the end is 
lost, expresses his repentance and accepts the arrangements. — 
The ruse by which Lycus was entrapped, and his repentance, — 
are elements in the story which were not known before the 
discovery of the papyrus. 

The text of the imperfect lines of the papyri has been 
restored in various ways, and the passages as given by Schaal 
and by von Arnim (in Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte, 1913) differ 
a good deal. In the following selections from them an eclectic 
version is given: restorations which admit of no doubt are not 
bracketed : 
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(1) AM®. ἀλλ’ εἴπερ ἡμᾶς Ζεὺς ἐγέννησεν πατήρ, 
σώσ]ει μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν τ᾽ ἐχθρὸν ἄνδρα τείσεται. 
ἷκται δὲ πάντως εἰς τοσόνδε συμφορᾶς 
ὥστ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐκφύγοιμεν εἰ βουλοίμεθα 
Δίρκης νεῶρες. αἷμα μὴ δοῦναι δίκην. 
μένουσι δ᾽ ἡμῖν εἰς τόδ᾽ ἔρχεται τύχη, 
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αν ν. 


hac 


ὡς ἢ] θανεῖν δεῖ τῷδ᾽ ἐν ἡ μέρας φάει ' 
ἤτοι] τρόπαια πολεμίων στῆσαι χερί. Ὶ 
καὶ σοὶ μ]ὲν οὕτω, μῆτερ, ἐξαυδῶ τάδε. ΐ 


σοὶ δ᾽ ὃς τ]ὸ λαμπρὸν αἰθέρος ναίεις πέδον ἝΝ 
λέγω τοσοῦτον, μὴ γαμεῖν μὲν ἡδέως 
σπείραντα δ᾽ εἶναι σοῖς τέκνοις ἀνωφελῆ" 
οὐ γὰρ κἸαλὸν τόδ᾽, ἀλλὰ συμμαχεῖν φίλοις. 
7808) πρὸς ἄγραν τ᾽ εὐτυχῶς ein μολεῖν, 
ὅπως ἕλωμεν ἄνδρα δυσσεβέστατον. 

ΧΟΡ. ὅδ᾽) αὐτὸς εἰ χρὴ δοξάσαι τυραννικῷ 
σκήπτρῳ, AvKos πάρεστι" σιγῶμεν, φίλοι. 
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Amphion. But if Zeus was the father that begat us, he will 
save thee, and with us will punish our enemy. To such 
a crisis are our fortunes come that we could not escape, 
even if we would, from the newly shed blood of Dirce, and 
avoid the penalty. But if we remain, our fortune comes to 
this, that either we must die on this day that now shineth, 
or must set up a trophy over our foes with these hands. So 
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much I declare, mother, to thee. But to thee who dwellest 
on the bright floor of heaven, I say thus much, that thou 
shouldst not wed for thy pleasure and then be of no avail to 
the children whom thou hast begotten; for this is not 
honourable; but thou shouldst fight for thine own. Hearken! 
and may we come with good fortune upon the prey, that we 
take this most impious man. 

Chorus. Here, if one may judge by the royal sceptre, is 
Lycus before us. Hush, friends! 


This is vigorous enough, except for the virtual repetition of 
l.3in 1.6. The last part of Amphion’s speech recalls the 
plain-spoken language of Ion to Apollo, (Eur. 70» 436 ff.) 


(2) ATK. ὦ γαῖα Κάδμου καὶ πόλισμ᾽ σωπικόν. 
ΧΟΡ. κλύεις (ταῦθ᾽), δδ᾽ αὖ παρακαλεῖ πόλιν 
φοβερὸς αἵματος" δίκα τοι δίκα 
᾽ὔ ᾽ a" ὁ € a ἊΝ 
χρόνιος ἀλλ᾽’ ὅμως ὑποπεσοῦσ᾽ ἔλαθεν 
ΝΜ [ἡ » ? > ~ ~ 
ἔλαβεν, ὅταν ἴδῃ τιν᾽ ἀσεβῆ βροτῶν. 

ATK. οἴμοι θανοῦμαι πρὸς δυοῖν ἀσύμμαχος. 
AM®. τὴν δ᾽ ἐν νεκροῖσιν οὐ στένεις δάμαρτα σήν; 
A. ἢ γὰρ τέθνηκεν; καινὸν av λέγεις κακόν. 

A. ὁλκοῖς γε ταυρείοισι διαφορουμένη. 

A. πρὸς τοῦ; πρὸς ὑμῶν; τοῦτο γὰρ θέλω μαθεῖν. 
A. ἐκμανθάνοις ἂν ὡς ὄλωλ᾽ ἡμῶν ὕπο. 

A. ἀλ]λ᾽ ἢ τίνων πεφύκαθ᾽, ὧν οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἐγώ: 

A. τί τοῦτ᾽ ἐρευνᾷς ; ἐν νεκροῖς πεύσει θανών. 


Lycus. O land of Cadmus, citadel of Asopus! 

Cho. UHearest thou? He calls upon the city again, in terror 
of bloodshed. Justice, justice is slow, but falls unseen 
upon a man and seizes him, when she sees a mortal 
that is impious. 

Lycus. Two to one! Woe is me, I shall be slain! 

Amph. Dost thou not mourn for thy wife who is with the 
dead ? 

Lyc. What? is she dead? Thou tellest me of a new calamity. 

Amph. Aye, dragged by a bull and torn in pieces. 

Lyc. Whose was the deed? Was it yours? I would learn 
this. 

Amph. Know well that by our hands she perished. 

Lyc. From whom are ye sprung—from whom unknown to 
me P 


1 The reading is quite uncertain. The papyrus gives kAveisopan[. . .]- 
κ()αλει. ὅδ᾽ ad is Wecklein’s suggestion, but does not complete the 
metre. 
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Amph, Why ask the question? Die; thou shalt learn the i 


answer among the dead! 





At this point Hermes intervenes; the early part of his ἡ 


speech is imperfect, but the major portion is almost entire. 


(3) EPM. (beginning at 1. 14 of his speech). 
ὅταν δὲ θάπτῃς ἄλοχον, εἰς πυρὰν τιθεὶς 
σαρκῶν ἀθροίσας τῆς ταλαιπώρου φύσιν ᾿ 
ὀστᾶ πυρώσας “Apeos εἰς κρήνην βαλεῖν, 
ὡς ἂν τὸ Δίρκης ὄνομ᾽ ἐπώνυμον λάβῃ 
κρήνης ἀπόρρους, ὃς δίεισιν ἄστεως 
πεδία τὰ Θήβης ὕδασιν ἐξάρδων ἀεί. 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἐπειδὰν ὅσιος ἦ ἢ Κάδμου πόλις 
χωρεῖτε, παῖδες, ἄστυ 3 ᾿Ισμηνὸν πάρα 
ἑπτάστομον πύλαισιν ἐξαρτύετε. 
σὺ μὲν φύλαττε πνεῦμα πολέμιον λαβών" 
Ζήθῳ τάδ᾽ εἶπον τὸν κάσιν δ᾽ Ἀμφίονα 
λύραν κελεύω διὰ χερῶν ὡπλισμένον 
μέλπειν θεοὺς ὠδαῖσιν" ἕψονται δέ σοι 
πετραὶ τ᾽ [ἐρ]υμναὶ μουσικῇ κηλούμεναι " 
δέν δρη TE, μητρὸς ἐκλιπόνθ᾽ ἑδώλια" 
ὥστ᾽ εὐμάρειαν τεκτόνων θήσει. ερί. 
Ζεὺς τήνδε τιμήν, σὺν δ᾽ ἐγὼ δίδωμί σοι, 
οὗπερ τόδ᾽ εὕρημ᾽ ἔσχες, ἀμφίων ἄναξ. 
λευκὼ δὲ πώλω τὼ Ζιὸς κεκλημένοι 
τιμὰς μεγίστας ἕξετ᾽ ἐν Κάδμου πόλει. 
καὶ λέκτρ᾽ ὁ μὲν Θηβαῖα λήψεται γάμων, 

ὁ δ᾽ ἐκ Φρυγῶν κάλλιστον εὐναστήριον 

τὴν Ταντάλου παῖδ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ὅσον τάχιστα χρὴ 
σπεύδειν, θεοῦ πέμψαντος οἷα βούλεται. 


‘But when thou dost bury thy wife, and dost set her on 
the pyre—when thou hast collected the scattered flesh of the 
unhappy woman, and burned her bones—cast (her ashes) into 
the spring of Ares, that the stream from the spring, which 
flows through the city and ever waters the plains of Thebe, 
may receive from her the name of Dirce. And ye, my 
children, so soon as the city of Cadmus is purified, go and 
establish a city of seven opening gates by the Ismenus. Do 
thou—to Zethus I speak—receive a warlike spirit and protect 
the city. But thee, his brother Amphion, I bid take in thy 
hands the lyre for thine equipment and celebrate the gods 
with songs. And the sheer rocks shall follow thee, charmed 


1 χύσιν Vitelli, Wecklein. 
2 ἐρυμναὶ Schaal; πρυμναὶ von Arnim. 
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by thy music, and the trees, leaving their place in Mother 
Earth, and they shall make the builders’ task light. Zeus 
gives thee this privilege, and I with him, whose invention was 
this which thou did’st receive, King Amphion. And ye shall 
be called the White Colts of Zeus, and shall have very great 
honours in the city of Cadmus. One of the brethren shall 
take a Theban maid to wife, the other the noblest bride from 
Phrygia, the daughter of Tantalus. But now make all the 
speed ye may, since God has sent you such things as he wills.’ 


(c) Euripides Μελανίππη Σοφή and Μελανίππη Acoparis. 


Much light was shed on the two plays in which Euripides 
dramatized the legend of Melanippe through the publication 
by Rabe in 1908 of Zhe Commentary of Ioannes Diaconus on 
flermogenes, which gives the Hypothesis and part of the 
prologue of the Medavimmn Σοφή, and by a parchment leaf 
and a papyrus? printed in 1907 in the Berliner Klassik. Texte, 


_ V. ii, containing two important fragments of the MeAavirmn 
᾿ς Aeoperis, for our knowledge of which the principal source had 
_ long been Hyginus, Fad. 186. The tale as told by Hyginus 
᾿ Ἷ is now seen to be a rather confused conflation of the stories 


which furnished the plots of the two plays, but not to bea 
reliable authority for the details of either. (How misleading 


} Hyginus can be is shown by his calling Melanippe ‘ Desmontis 


filiam, sive Aeoli ut alii poetae dicunt ’"—the word ‘ Desmontis ’ 


being simply a mistake based on the title ΖΔεσμῶτις.) 2 


As now understood, the story of the MeAavinmn Σοφή can 


__ be reconstructed as follows: 


Aeolus, son of Hellen (who was son of Zeus), had a daughter 


1 by Hippo, herself the daughter of the Centaur Chiron. This 
_ daughter, Melanippe, was of singular beauty, and while Aeolus 
_ was undergoing the penalty of a year’s exile (ἀπενιαυτισμός) 


1 Berlin Pap. 5514 (5th cent. A.D.) and 9772 (2nd cent. B.c.). All the 


_ passages referred to are printed in von Arnim’s Supplementum Euri- 
_ pideum. No. 5514 was first published by Blass in 1880 (7A. Jus. xxxv, 
pp. 290 ff.); No. 9772 is part of a Florilegium containing passages of 
_ other authors about women. 


2 This was pointed out by Wilamowitz (Sztzb. Preuss. Akad., 1921, 
pp. 63 ff.), to whom the new reconstruction of the plays is mainly 


_ due. Other confusions appear in Hyginus’ location of Boeotia 2722 Pro- 
_ pontide, and (probably) in the substitution of /cardae, Jcariam for /taliae, 


Ltaliam. 
8785 Τ 
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to atone for an act of involuntary homicide, Poseidon met her 
and caused her to conceive twins. (Much might be said, on 
the lines suggested by Wilamowitz, about this peculiar family. 
Hippo, daughter of the Centaur, was partially metamorphosed 
by Zeus into a horse, and given powers of prophecy and 
healing, as the prologue relates ; the heroine’s name ελανίππη 
suggests a horse-form; Poseidon was known at times to take 
the form of a horse; and Wilamowitz traces other horse- 
demons in Boeotia, such as the Erinyes of Potniae, possibly 
identical with the mares that rent Glaucus of Potniae asunder. 
He thinks that Aeolus, the wind-god, may himself have been 
thought of as a horse-god.) The twins were born, and in 
anticipation of her father’s return Melanippe gave them, as 
Poseidon had bidden her, to a nurse to be placed in the 
cattle-shed. (This was probably related in the last part of 
the prologue.) Then Aeolus returned—he doubtless appeared 
in the first émezoddtov—and was told how the cowherds had 
found two infants being suckled by the cows and protected by 


the bull; and when they had handed them over to him as 


βουγενῆ tépara—monstrosities born of the cattle—he took 
the advice of his father Hellen and determined to burn them, 
bidding Melanippe deck them in funeral raiment." Melanippe 
made a long and philosophical speech in disproof of the 
possibility of portents—the speech which Aristotle in the 
Poetics* describes as unbefitting ina woman. In the course 
of her defence she actually suggested that the twins might 
have been exposed by some poor girl in fear of her father, 
and that, if so, Aeolus would be guilty of murder if he put 
them to death.2 Her defence was in vain, and it was perhaps 
as a last resort that she confessed that they were her own— 
unless, indeed, the nurse betrayed the secret. Aeolus in his 
rage was about to slay the twins and to inflict terrible punish- 
ment on her. (Hyginus says that he blinded and imprisoned 
her, but this sentence seems to state what were in fact the 
presuppositions of the other play.) They were probably saved 
by divine intervention, and Wilamowitz may be right in his 


1 Cf. the action of Megara in the Herc. Fur. 329. 
2 Ch. xv. 8. Fr. 485 (Nauck). 
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conjecture that it was Hippo who intervened, wearing the 
mask of a horse, and prophesied the future of the twins, who 
were to be the eponymous heroes of Boeotia and Aeolis. 

The prologue as given by Ioannes Diaconus may be quoted. 
It is in the most prosaic style of the Euripidean play-bill : 


“4. Ζεύς, ὡς λέλεκται τῆς ἀληθείας ὕπο, 
“Ελλην᾽ ἔτιχθ᾽, ὃς ἐξέφυσεν Αἴολον" 
οὗ χθών, ὅσον ᾿Πηνειὸς Ασωποῦ θ᾽ ὕδωρ 
ὑγροῖς ὁρίζον ἐντὸς ἀγκῶσι στέγει, 
σκήπτρων ἀκούει πᾶσα καὶ κικλήσκεται 
ἐπώνυμος θὼν Αἰολὶς τοὐμοῦ πατρός. 
ev μὲν τόδ᾽ ἐξέβλαστεν “Ελληνος γένος. 
πτόρθον δ᾽ ἀφῆκεν ἄλλον εἰς ἄλλην πόλιν 2 


“Ὁ 


κλεινὰς ᾿Αθήνας Ἐοῦθον, ᾧ νύμφη ποτὲ 
θυγάτηρ ᾿Ερεχθέως Κεκροπίας ἐπ᾿ αὐχένι 
‘lov’ ἔτικτεν. ἀλλ᾽ ἀνοιστέος λόγος 

ἐπ᾽ ὄνομα τοὐμὸν ὃ Keio’, ὅθενπερ ἠρξάμην. 
καλοῦσι Μελανίππην (με), Χείρωνος. δέ με 
ἔτικτε θυγάτηρ Αἰόλῳ: κείνην μὲν οὖν 
ξανθῇ κατεπτέρωσεν ἱππείᾳ τριχὶ 

Ζεύς, οὕνεχ᾽ ὕμνους ἢἦδε “Χρησμῳδὸς βροτοῖς 
ἄκη πόνων φράζουσα καὶ λυτήρια. 

πυκνῇ θυέλλῃ δ᾽ αἰθέρος διώκεται 

μουσεῖον ἐκλιποῦσα Κωρύκιον ὄρος." 

νύμφη δὲ θεσπιφῳδὸς ἀνθρώπων ὕπο 

‘Inne κέκληται. σώματος δι᾽ ἀλλαγάς. 
μητρὸς μὲν ὧδε τῆς ἐμῆς ἔχει πέρι. 


‘Zeus, as hath been said by the word of truth, was father of 
Hellen; Hellen begat Aeolus whom all the land obeyeth, even 


᾿ According to Plutarch, Amator. xiii, p. 756c, the original line was 
Ζεύς, ὅστις ὁ Ζεύς, ov yap οἶδα πλὴν λόγῳ, and the line which appears above 
was substituted by Euripides because of the tumult caused by the original. 
The line Ζεύς, ὡς λέλεκται τῆς ἀληθείας ὕπο is found also in the fragment 
of the Pirtthous of Critias or Euripides, as quoted by Ioannes Diaconus 
(see below, p. 149). Τὶ here may here be a conscious correction of Eur. 
flere. Fur. 1263-4 Ζεύς, ὅστις ὁ Ζεύς, πολέμιόν p’ ἐγείνατο Ἥρᾳ. Wilamowitz 
(l.c., p. 71) thinks that the offending line was never in the play, but was 
a malicious parody embodied in an anecdote and so given currency. The 
true history of the lines must remain uncertain. 

* A line must be missing after this, referring to Aépos, as Wilamowitz 
points out, though the text in Ioannes is continuous. 

5. ἐπ᾽ ἄρυμα τοὐμόν Wilam., ὄνομά τε τὸ ἐμόν Ἰοδηῃ. : ἠρξάμην Rabe, 
ἠὐξάμην Ioann. 

* So Wilam. (C/ass. Phil. iii, p. 226) for Κώρυκόν τ᾽ ὄρος. 
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all that the Peneus and the Water of Asopus bound and 
protect! with winding streams, the land that is called Aeolis 
after the name of my father. This was one house that sprang 
from Hellen. But he sent forth one offshoot to this city, one 
to that ... and to famous Athens Xuthus, to whom the 
nymph, the daughter of Erechtheus, once bare Ion on the 
neck of the land of Cecrops. But I must recall my tale to 
mine own name—even to the point whence I began. They 
call me Melanippe; the daughter of Chiron bare me to 
Aeolus. Her Zeus covered with a plumage of a bay horse’s 
hair, because she would chant strains wherein she gave oracles 
to mortals, to tell them remedies to give them relief from 
their pains; and by a dense storm from the heaven was she 
driven away, and left the Corycian Mountain of the Muses. 
The prophetic nymph was called by men Hippo, by reason of 
her changed body. So is it with regard to my mother.’ 


From the dialogue of Aeolus and Hellen may have come 
(as Wilamowitz thinks) some gnomic utterances contained in 
fragments already known, and implying a difference of age in 
the speakers.2- A line in Aristophanes (Lysistr. 1124) ἐγὼ 
γυνὴ μέν εἰμι, νοῦς δ᾽ ἔνεστί μοι is said by the Scholiast to 
come from this play, and was probably spoken by Melanippe 
herself.2 ‘I am woman, but I have a mind.’ A fragment 4 
on the origin of all things from Heaven and Earth is almost 
certainly from Melanippe’s famous philosophical speech. Who 
is the speaker of a fine passage which is closely imitated by 
Menander in the L£pzfrepontes does not appear. (Wilamo- 


witz would assign it to Hippo’s speech ex machina, but this - 


is hardly certain.) The passage is a denial of the notion of 
a Divine Book of Remembrance : 


δοκεῖτε πηδᾶν τἀδικήματ᾽ εἰς θεοὺς 
πτεροῖσι, κἄπειτ᾽ ἐν Διὸς δέλτου πτυχαῖς 
γράφειν τιν᾽ αὐτά, Ζῆνα δ᾽ εἰσορῶντά νιν 
θνητοῖς δικάζειν ; οὐδ᾽ ὁ πᾶς ἂν οὐρανὸς 


* Or ‘enclose between them’ (practically = ὁρίζει). 

? Nos. 500, 504, 508, 509 (N.). 

8. In one MS. the Scho]. seems to refer the following lines also to 
this play: αὐτὴ δ᾽ ἐμαυτῆς οὐ κακῶς γνώμης ἔχω | τοὺς δ᾽ ἐκ πατρός τε Kal 
γεραιτέρων λόγους | πολλοὺς ἀκούσασ᾽ οὐ μεμούσωμαι κακῶς. If this is right, 
the speaker may be Hippo. Fragment 482 refers to her prophetic 
powers. 

* Fr. 484. δ Fr. 506. 
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Aids γράφοντος ras βροτῶν ἁμαρτίας 
ἐξαρκέσειεν, οὐδ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἂν σκοπῶν 
πέμπειν ἑκάστῳ ζημίαν' ἀλλ᾽ ἡ Δίκη 
ἐνταῦθα ποὔστιν ἐγγύς, εἰ βούλεσθ᾽ ὁρᾶν. 


‘Think ye that unrighteous deeds spring up to heaven on 
wings, and that there one doth write them on the leaves of the 
tablets of Zeus, and that he looketh thereon and executeth 
justice upon mortals? Not the whole heaven would suffice, 
were Zeus to write down the sins of men, nor could he look 
and send each man his punishment. Nay, Justice is here, and 
that nigh, if ye be ready to see her.’ 


The story presented in the Μελανίππη Aeocparis is, with its 
presuppositions, in many respects different from that of the 
Σοφή. Aeolus, discovering that his daughter had borne twins, 
had blinded her and confined her in prison, and had delivered 
over the infants to herdsmen to be exposed. They were, 
however, observed being suckled by a cow, and on seeing this 
the herdsmen saved them and brought them up. But about the 
time of their birth Metapontus, king of a region in south Italy,! 
where the scene was probably laid, demanded that his wife 
Theano should bear him children or depart from his kingdom ; 
and in response to her appeal for help, the herdsmen handed 
over to her the twin sons of Melanippe, whom she presented to 
Metapontus as her own and his offspring. They were named 
Boeotusand Aeolus. At this point it appears that there were 
two versions of the story in existence. According to Hyginus, 
Theano now bore two children of her own to Metapontus, 
and, being distressed because in time he showed that he loved 
best the supremely handsome sons of Melanippe, she resolved 
to get rid of Melanippe’s sons; and, taking the opportunity 
afforded by the absence of Metapontus at a sacrifice at Diana 
Metapontina, she told her own sons the truth about their 
supposed brothers, and bade them murder them while out 


1 On the relation between the Boeotian and the south Italian legends of 
Melanippe see Wilamowitz, l.c., pp. 64 ff. He gives strong reasons for 
thinking that Euripides found a legend according to which Melanippe’s 
twins were born at Siris. Hyginus makes Metapontus King of /caria, 
but this is simply a mistake or misreading for //adia, In another version 
he is called Metapontius (see Diod. iv. 67). There is no need here to 
enter into the complications of the legend in other writers. 
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hunting. According to the other version, which Euripides 
followed, it was her brothers whom she induced to make the 
attack, perhaps as the prospective inheritors of the kingdom 
if the twins perished. The messenger’s speech, of which one 
of the Berlin MSS.! preserves a considerable part, describes 
the attack. The messenger himself was one of the attacking 
party, which the twins at first imagined to have come merely 
to join in the hunt; finding themselves seriously assailed, they 
retaliated and slew their chief opponents, with the help of 
their father Poseidon. Theano killed herself with a hunting- 
knife, and the twins, who had gathered from the taunts of 
their opponents during the fight that they were of servile 
origin, fled to the cowherds who had brought them up. 
Poseidon then revealed that they were his children, and told 
them of the imprisonment of their mother. The twins forth- 
with slew Aeolus and liberated their mother, whose sight was 
restored by Poseidon. They then brought their mother to 
Metapontus, who, realizing Theano’s treachery, married 
Melanippe and adopted her children, and while he himself 
founded Metapontum in Italy, they were sent to rule over 
Boeotia and Aeolis, to which they gave their names. How the 
latter part of the story was arranged for the purpose of the 
play it is impossible to say ; the final settlement was doubtless 
made by Poseidon ex machina, but it appears that the space 
available in the parchment would not allow of a very long 


scene after the messenger’s speech, and it is not easy to see 


how so much matter can have been worked in. Perhaps much 
of the action was not presented, but simply ordained by the 
god. There is nothing to indicate at what point the long 
defence of women, contained in the papyrus fragment,? was 
introduced, or by whom it was spoken. It may have been 
given to Melanippe, of whose part in the play itself there is 
singularly little trace;* and it probably came early in the 


1 No. 5514. 

2 Berl. Pap. 9772, a Life of Satyrus, col. xi. 

8 The only fragment which seems to imply her presence is No. 507 
(Nauck), which appears to be a remonstrance addressed to her on her 
refusal to cease mourning for the supposed death of her children: τί 
τοὺς θανόντας οὐκ eas τεθνηκέναι, | καὶ τἀκχυθέντα συλλέγεις ἀλγήματα 5 
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play, as there would be no room for it in the last sections, 
and it probably formed part of a set debate or ἀγών. Wila- 
mowitz conjectures ‘that Melanippe may not have been in 
prison during the early part of the play, since the person from 
whom a play is named usually has a considerable role in it, 
and the title Ζεσμῶτις would still be justified if she were 
only cast into prison in the course of the play; but there 
seems no special occasion for her being so imprisoned so long 
after her original offence, and it must be confessed that there 
is much which is obscure in regard to the play. It is also not 
known of what persons the chorus was composed.’ The 
defence of women is perhaps one of the prosiest passages that 
the poet ever wrote. It begins, indeed, confidently (in lines 
which have long been known):* 


μάτην ἄρ᾽ εἰς γυναῖκας ἐξ ἀνδρῶν ψόγος 
ψάλλει κενὸν τόξευμα καὶ λέγει κακῶς" 


᾿ς 


αἱ δ᾽ εἰσ’ ἀμείνους ἀρσένων" δείξω δ᾽ ἐγώ. 


‘Vain is man’s abuse of women—the twanging of an idle 
bowstring, words of abuse. Women are better than men, 
and I will prove it.’ 


But the tone falls off when the speaker goes on to argue 
that it is women who keep the house clean and happy, and 
catalogues the sacred offices which were confined to them.® 
The extant passage concludes: 


πῶς οὖν χρὴ γυναικεῖον γένος 
κακῶς ἀκούειν ; οὐχὶ παύσεται ψόγος 
μάταιος ἀνδρῶν οἵ T ἄγραν ἡγούμενοι 
ψέγειν γυναῖκας, εἰ pi’ εὑρέθη κακή, 
πάσας ὁμοίως ; διορίσω δὲ τῷ λόγῳ" 
τῆς μὲν κακῆς κάκιον οὐδὲν γίγνεται 
γυναικός, ἐσθλῆς δ᾽ οὐδὲν εἰς ὑπερβολὴν 
πέφυκ᾽ ἄμεινον" διαφέρουσι δ᾽ αἱ φύσεις." 


1 Blass inferred from 1. 46 of Berl. Pap. 5514 that they were a male 
chorus on the ground of the participial ending ... ovres. But is it certain 
that the chorus are there speaking of themselves ? 

? Fr. 499 (Nauck). 

* There is a fragmentary reference to ξυμβόλαι᾽ dudprypa—perhaps to 
the dispensing with witnesses in transactions with women. 

: ae last three lines, needless to say, had not escaped the vigilant 
tobaeus. 
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‘Why, then, should womankind be abused? Shall not there 
be an end of the vain reproach of men, and of those who 
think it sport to blame all women alike, if one has been found 
bad? I will draw this distinction—nothing is worse than a bad 
woman, nothing surpassingly better than a good; but their 
natures differ.’ 

Some of the fragments in Nauck’s collection probably be- 
long to the same dispute as this speech, and the dispute seems 
to have turned partly upon the principles which should govern 
marriage. (Fr. 493 is part of the defence of women, frr. 
50t and 502 perhaps part of the attack; the passages are 
about as poetical as the greater portion of the Book of Pro- 
verbs, which they closely resemble.) The chorus, it need not 
be said, summed up with irreproachable wisdom (fr. 503): 


μετρίων λέκτρων, μετρίων δὲ γάμων 
μετὰ σωφροσύνης 
κῦρσαι θνητοῖσιν ἄριστον. 

In the Vita Euripidis it is said that the defence of women 
in the Melanippe was written in consequence of an attack 
made upon Euripides at the time of the Thesmophoria, when 
they forced him to promise to abstain from such attacks in 
future! Such circumstances, if the tale were true, might 
account for a certain lack of inspiration. But the story may 
be a false inference by some ‘historian’ from the Zhesmo- 
phoriazusae of Aristophanes. 


The messenger’s speech, or at least the latter half of it, has. 


been known for half a century, and need not be quoted ;? it is 
a typical piece of vivid Euripidean narrative, worthy to be 
ranked with the poet’s best. 


(ad) Euripides ‘ Hypsipyle’. 
Very few fragments of the Aypsipyle of Euripides were 
known before the publication in 1908 of large portions of the 


1 Satyrus’ ‘ Life’, col. x, adds that the attack was made in a massed 
expedition ἐπὶ τὸν τόπον, ἐν ᾧ σχολάζων éeriyxaveyv—perhaps the cave on 
Salamis. The source of the story may have been Philochorus (see 
Gellius, XV. xx. 5-6, and also Ὁ. F. Kumaniecki, de Satyro Peripatetico, 
pp. 58-60). 

2 It is to be found in Nauck (as fr. 495), and (with a somewhat improved 
text) in von Arnim’s Supplementum Euripideum. 
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play contained in a papyrus from Oxyrhynchus (Oxyrh. Pap. 
vi, No. 852), dating from the end of the second century A.D. 
The story of Hypsipyle had been the subject of a trilogy of 
Aeschylus, comprising the Δήμνιαι, Ὑψιπύλη, and Nepéa, 
with the Κάβειροι as a satyric play. The Δήμνιαι probably 
presented the massacre of their husbands by the women of 
Lemnos, the Ὑψιπύλη the arrival of the Argonauts and the 
union of Jason with Hypsipyle, the Neyéa the experiences of 
Hypsipyle as a slave at Nemea and the death of Archemorus, 
who was represented by Aeschylus as son of Nemea. The 
An pviat of Sophocles appears to have corresponded in subject 
to the Ὑψιπύλη of Aeschylus.' 

It has already been noted that the play, as shown by the 
Scholia on Aristophanes, Frags, 1. 53, belonged to the years 
411-408 B.C., like the Aztiope and Phoenissae. The attempts 
made to date the plays within this period more precisely are 
unconvincing,” and the problem is not very important. What 
is of interest is that we have in the H/ypsipyle a singularly 
attractive example of Euripides’ gentler dramatic manner, 
dealing with the theme of the lost twins in connexion with a 
story far less barbarous® than those of the Avzézope and 
Melanippe, and marked throughout by a kindly and humane 
spirit, in which pity is more dominant than terror. Even 
Eurydice, who has lost her child through Hypsipyle’s act, 
shows, after her first burst of anger, a remarkable reasonable- 
ness in response to the pleading of Amphiaraus. Indications in 
the papyrus show that the play was, like the Phoenissae, a long 
one, extending to over 1,700 lines. It has received full atten- 
tion from scholars since its discovery ; and the latest edition, 
that of Italie (1923), contains a most useful commentary, and 
puts into their place certain fragments not derived from this 


1 See Pearson, Soph. Fragm. ii, pp- 52, 53. 

* eg. Robert’s argument (Ozdifus, i, p. 199) that the fragmentary 
chorus in frr. viii, ix of the Hypsipyle presupposes the Phoentssae 134-46, 
409-23. All that can be said is that both deal, the former more allusively, 
with a well-known story. The same statement applies to the attempt to 
date the Antiope before the Hypsipy/e on the ground of fr. i, col. ii, str. 9’ 
of the latter. 

8 Except in so far as the massacre of the men of Lemnos by their 
women-folk is remotely presupposed. 
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papyrus itself! Apart from these and one or two minor cor- 
rections the text as contained in the Oxford Fragmenta 
Lragica Papyracea and (with more liberal supplements in the 
defective lines) in von Arnim’s Supplementum Euripideum 
remains satisfactory, though the treatment of some passages 
(particularly of fr. xviii) is still disputed.* 

The early part of the plot can be followed with very fair 
certainty. Its presuppositions are these. On their way to 
Colchis the Argonauts put in at Lemnos, where Jason and 
Hypsipyle were united. But, whether before the arrival or 
after the departure of the Argo, the women of Lemnos re- 
solved to massacre all the men in the island. Hypsipyle could 
not bring herself to slay her father Thoas, as she was instructed 
to do, and (probably) sent him adrift on the sea in a chest, 
which, by the aid of his father Dionysus, came safe to the 
mainland. Hypsipyle now ruled Lemnos as queen. She 
bore twins as the fruit of her union with Jason; but it became 
known or suspected that she had spared her father’s life, and 
she was forced to flee, leaving the twins at Lemnos, perhaps 
in the care of her sister. But soon after her escape she was 
captured by pirates and sold as a slave to Lycurgus of Nemea, 
and there we find her at the beginning of the play, some 
twenty years later, In the meantime Jason, on the return 
voyage of the Argo, called at Lemnos, and took away the 
twins, probably to Iolcus,* whence, after his death, his fellow- 


1 The most important rearrangement is due to Petersen, who found 
(Hermes, 1914, pp. 156 ff., 623 ff.) that in the Petrie Papyrus, ii, p. 160, 
No. 49 ¢, frr. xxii and Ix of the Oxyrh. Pap. formed one connected passage. 
Italie restores two lines in fr. i, col. v, from Fr. adesp. 350 (Nauck). 

* Special reference may also be made to the discussions of Robert 
(Hermes, 1909, pp. 376 ff.), Wecklein (Sz#zd. Bayer. Akad., 1909, 8), and 
Petersen (7%. AZus., 1913, pp. 584 ff.). I have been unable to obtain the 
Dissertation of W. Morel, as well as several other writings on the subject. 
The original edition by Grenfell and Hunt (Oxyrh. Pap. vi) is still 
indispensable. 

δ΄ ie. if Mahaffy’s Ἰωλκόν (for Κολχῶν of the papyrus) is accepted in 
fr. Ixiv, col. ii, 1. 93. About this scholars are divided. But it is hardly 
likely that even if the Argonauts had waited at Lemnos on the outward 
voyage till the infants were born, they would have taken them to Colchis 
without their mother; and even if Robert were right in his theory (Hermes, 
1909, pp. 376 ff.) of a story in which Jason was killed at Colchis (so that 
Orpheus took the infants in charge there), this improbability is not 
resolved. It is noticeable that, whichever reading is adopted, Euripides 
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Argonaut Orpheus carried them to Thrace and educated 
them, bringing up Euneds as a musician, Thoas as a warrior. 
(The analogy with Amphion and Zethus is obvious.) In 
Thrace they found their grandfather Thoas, and with him re- 
turned to Lemnos to look for their mother, and, hearing of her 
exile, the twins set out to seek for her through the world. At 
the beginning of the play their quest had brought them to 
Nemea. 

‘The scene is laid before the palace of Lycurgus, the κλῃ- 
δοῦχος of the Nemean Zeus—the keeper of the keys of his 
temple—an office which evidently carried with it a great 
position.! Hypsipyle, who is nurse of Opheltes, the infant 
son of Lycurgus and Eurydice, speaks the prologue ; the first 
three” lines of this (which alone survive) recalled her descent 
from Dionysus. No doubt the chief facts in her history were 
brought before the audience in the remainder of the speech. 
Then she goes within, probably to tend the infant. Euneds 
and Thoas appear before the house, remark upon its beauties,* 
and knock at the door. Hypsipyle comes out to answer them, 
carrying the infant, to whom, before asking the strangers’ 
business, she speaks a few soothing words about the toys he 
will get when his father Lycurgus comes home. ‘The young 
men ask for a night’s hospitality, but on hearing that the 
master is away and his wife is managing the house alone with 
only women about her, they propose to go elsewhere ; 


Hypsipyle doubtless insisted that such a thing could not be 


thought of and brought them in. This done, she sings to the 
infant, accompanying her song with the κρόταλα, the castanets 
or rattle—a scene ridiculed by Aristophanes in the Frags.* 


must have entirely ignored Medea for the purposes of this play; she 
would hardly have been favourable to Jason’s children by Hypsipyle 
either in Colchis or on the return journey. 

* See Frazer’s Afollodorus, vol. i, p. 357. Apollodorus calls Lycurgus 
King of Nemea. 

2 Fr. 752 (Nauck). For the various theories held by different scholars 
as to the speaker see Italie, pp. 58 ff. ‘There can really be no doubt. 

5 Fragment 764 (Nauck) is best interpreted so; it does not read like 
words addressed by Hypsipyle to the infant to console it by showing it 
pretty things, as some have supposed. 
᾿ Δ ἢ, 1304-6. The play contains a number of other allusions to the 


Hypsipyle. 
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The long and varied introductory scene is quite in Euripides 
later manner. 

There follows the parodos of the chorus of Nemean women, 
who ask with kindly interest what task Hypsipyle is now per- 
forming—or is she still brooding on the Argo and the golden 
fleece and on Lemnos, even at a moment when the Argive 
host under Adrastus, ready to depart to Thebes, is assembled 
on the plain outside? In reply she shows that all her thoughts 
are for the Argo and its heroes. They try to console her by 
reminding her of Europa and Io, whose seafaring had led 
them to good in the end; but she likens herself rather to 
Procris, and another whose name is lost, who were not made 
happy, though even they were celebrated by the Muse, as she 
will never be. 

Then there enters Amphiaraus, the seer of the Argive host ; 
he talks (almost as a newly arrived traveller in the New Comedy 
might talk) of the tiresomeness of strange and lonely places, 
and, after learning to whom the house belongs, asks Hypsipyle 
to show him the way to running water, not defiled, like the 


pools, by the host, so that he may make a lustration before — | 


the army sets out. He explains at her request the purpose of 
the expedition against Thebes, tells his name, and learns hers. 
The text is very defective here, but apparently he speaks of 
Eriphyle and the necklace and his own impending doom, and 
Hypsipyle consents to show him the way to a spring. 

It is very uncertain whether fragment xviii belongs to this 
dialogue. It evidently described the terrifying serpent which 
guarded the spring; and those scholars! who think that 
Hypsipyle gave the description (and therefore knew of the 
danger) fill out the lines in such a way as to make Amphiaraus 
reassure her. Those,? on the other hand, who think it in- 
credible that Hypsipyle would have acted as she subsequently 
did, had she known of the danger, refer the passage to a later 
speech describing the disaster, and fill up the lines differently 
or leave them incomplete. 


1 e.g. von Arnim (following Wilamowitz). 
2 e.g. Robert, Petersen, Italie (who summarizes the discussion, pp. 24-6 ; 
cf. also Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrh. Pap. vi, p. 25. 
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The dialogue over, some fragments of a stasimon follow in 
which allusion was made to the events leading up to the 
expedition of the seven heroes against Thebes—the quarrel of 
Polynices and Tydeus, and the dream of Adrastus. The 
events which formed the subject of the next episode are more 
certain than the exact treatment of them in the play. Hypsi- 
pyle led the heroes to a spring, and laid down the infant 
Opheltes near the spring on a thick bed of parsley which 
grew there. (An oracle had given warning that he was not to 
be laid on the ground till he could walk, but whether Euripides 
introduced this warning is not known. If the warning were 
known to Hypsipyle, her conduct would be almost inexplic- 
able.) While they were drawing water, the infant was slain 
by the bite of the serpent which guarded the spring, and was 
brought back dead. Hypsipyle had now to fear the anger of 
Eurydice. Fragment x contains traces of her cries of despair 


_ at the sight of the dead infant, and fragments xi-xiii of the 


lamentations of herself or of Eurydice. In fragments xx, xxi, 
Hypsipyle is debating with the chorus (mostly in sticho- 
mythia) how she can escape. It is not clear whether the 
calamity was made known to Eurydice by a messenger or by 
Hypsipyle herself;! but the two women were confronted 
with one another: Eurydice accused Hypsipyle of murdering 
Opheltes deliberately and of plotting against the house, and 
despite her defence condemned her to death. Scraps survive 
of a stasimon in which the chorus call upon Dionysus for aid,? 
and probably the events just narrated were distributed over 
two episodes with an intervening stasimon, now entirely lost. 
Whether Euneéds and Thoas had any part in them is at 
present an insoluble problem. 

When the text again becomes comparatively intelligible, 
Hypsipyle is being led to death, and makes a last appeal to 
Eurydice. It is in vain, and as a last resource she calls wildly 
for Amphiaraus, and bids him testify to her innocence by 


* Perhaps the narrative of the event at full length was reserved for the 
speech of Amphiaraus later in the play. 

2 One of these lines is numbered 1100; nearer the end of the play the 
number 1600 is found in the margin. 
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telling the facts as he knew them. (Here there are sixty lines 
in an almost perfect condition.) Amphiaraus, who had 
appeared at the very moment of her need, bids Eurydice 
stay her hand; she answers him with respect, and he relates 
the full story of the disaster—the narrative is unhappily very 
fragmentary—and declares the future honours to be paid to 
Opheltes, who is now to be known as Archemorus, and is to 
be the hero of the Nemean Games; his funeral is to be per- 
formed by the Argive host. Eurydice clearly consented to 
spare Hypsipyle’s life, but the exact course of the play once 


more becomes obscure. It is certain that the mutual recogni- 
tion of Hypsipyle and her sons was brought about by Am- 
phiaraus, and it may be assumed that Eurydice liberated her 


from slavery. 

In the last coherent passage Hypsipyle and her sons are 
seen bidding farewell to Amphiaraus, and then mother and 
sons tell each other their history in a pathetic scene, in which 
the mother’s part is in lyric verse. At the end of the scene 
Dionysus appeared ex machina, and it has been conjectured 


that he sent Eunedéds to Athens, to found the clan of the 


Euneidae, who maintained the cult of Διόνυσος Μελπόμενος, 
and had the sole right of performing at certain festivals. 
Hypsipyle may have been allowed to return to her father in 
Lemnos. 

The most difficult of the unsolved problems connected with 
the play concerns the part played by Euneds and Thoas, 
who would hardly have been introduced simply for the sake 
of the recognition. One version of the story? made them the 
deliverers of Hypsipyle out of the hands of Lycurgus ; but he 


seems to have no part in this play. (The suggestion that he 


returned in the last scene and demanded vengeance on Hypsi- 
pyle and so caused Dionysus to intervene has no support in 


1 There is no trace in the remains of the play of the version given in 
the Scholia to Pindar’s Vemeans, that Eurydice imprisoned Hypsipyle 
in a secret place, which Amphiaraus revealed to her children by divination. 
It is probable that the recognition was assisted, and Eurydice, as well as 
Hypsipyle, convinced, by the production by the sons of the golden vine 
which was the family treasure (Amzh. Pal. 111. x.; see Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrh. Pap. vi, pp. 27, 28 ; Italie, pp. 56, 65). 

* On these points see especially Italie, pp. 64 ff. 
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the fragments.) Another version makes them defend Hypsi- 
pyle, before they know who she is, from the anger of Eurydice ; 
but in the play it is evidently Amphiaraus who does this, and 
there is no sign of an earlier argument conducted by the two 
brothers. Another,! on the contrary, makes Eurydice employ 
them as the ministers of her intended revenge ; but it is per- 
haps unlikely that she should give such orders to guests who 
owed the hospitality which they were enjoying to Hypsipyle 
herself. The problem is complicated by a few lines (fr. lxiv, 
col. ii) which suggest that at some point in the story mother 
and sons were involved in some common alarm : 

τέκνα δ᾽ ἀνὰ μίαν ὁδὸν 

ἀνάπαλιν ἐτρόχασεν 

ἐπὶ φόβον ἐπί τε 

χάριν. ἑλίξας. 

χρόνῳ δ᾽ ἐξέλαμψεν εὐάμερος. 

It may have been simply that, as the first editors supposed, 
when they saw the danger in which Hypsipyle was placed, 
they went off to fetch Amphiaraus at her entreaty. Another 
possibility is suggested by a painting on a fine vase of Cam- 
panian manufacture? depicting the death of Archemorus. In 
this painting two young armed men are rushing to slay the 
serpent. It is possible that these are Eunedés and Thoas, and 
that they first found the dead infant, killed the serpent, and 
brought the tidings to Eurydice.* Decisive evidence is still 
lacking. | 


1 This would be like the story of Dirce having ordered Antiope’s sons 
(whose identity was unknown to her) to tie their mother to the bull. In 
Statius 7hed. v. 718 the sons at first side with Lycurgus against Hypsipyle. 
Those scholars who support this theory of the play (e.g. Wecklein, P27. 
Woch., 1923, col. 995) argue that their conduct is thus consonant with a 
certain abruptness or rudeness to her in the first scene. But this is surely 
a misreading of the scene, in which their words are brief indeed, but 
delicately tactful. 

* Fig.vii (Wiener Vorlegebl., 1889, Pl. ΧΙ, Fig. 1). Of the figures on the 
right, the lower may be Nemea, the upper cannot be identified. The 
other figures are unmistakable. 

* Thoas may have been a κωφὸν πρόσωπον after the introductory scene, 
as some editors think, except that he joined with Hypsipyle and Eunedés 
in the words of farewell to Amphiaraus. It is Euneés who speaks in the 
final dialogue with Hypsipyle. But, in fact, either brother may have been 
the speaker in any intervening scenes. 
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Where so few scenes are coherently preserved, it is not 
possible to say much about the literary character of the play, 
and in not having before us the accusation and defence 
of Hypsipyle when confronted with Eurydice we have pro- 
bably lost the dramatic climax of the work, and the scene in 
which the contrasted characters were most forcibly brought 
out. But it is impossible not to be struck with the homely 
charm of the early scenes (however little Aristophanes might 
appreciate them), by the simplicity and beauty of the language 
throughout, and by the fine drawing of the characters. Am- 
phiaraus, as the holy man, is perhaps a little too conscious of 
his holiness as he gives Eurydice his credentials, but he is 
a truly tragic figure as with grave self-control he goes to 
a foreseen death, glad to do good service to the distressed on 
his way. The pathos of Hypsipyle’s story appears most of 
all in the final dialogue with her sons, but is felt in every part 
of it. From first to last her troubles—her flight from Lemnos 
and the disaster to her nurseling—spring ultimately from her 
kindliness of heart ; her devotion to the infant in her charge 
plainly belongs to the same temperament ; and in her escape 
at the last from her troubles there is a fine contrast with the 
impending fate of her deliverer. The Wypszpyle must have been 
a very fine play for acting throughout, but nowhere more so 
than in the parting between Hypsipyle and Amphiaraus ; the 
language here is reserved in the extreme; but no words could 
have added to the pathos inherent in the event, and with. 
perfect taste Euripides lets it speak for itself. 

The death of Archemorus is the subject of several well- 
known vase-paintings besides the one already mentioned. 
Two of these are here figured. In the first’ Amphiaraus 
seems to be consoling the mourning queen, as in the play ; 
two of the three young men may be Euneds and Thoas; the 
third remains uncertain. In the upper register are Eos in her 
chariot, Hermes, and another young warrior. In the second? 
are represented below the funeral-rites of Archemorus, and 


1 Fig. viii (Wiener Vorlegebi., 1889, Pl. XI, Fig. 3; cf. Hoppin, Blackfig. 
Vases, p. 448). The vase is signed by Lasimus. 
2 Fig. ix (Wiener Vorlegebl., 1889, Pl. XI, Fig. 2a). 
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above the pleading of Hypsipyle and Amphiaraus with 
Eurydice. The close dependence of the vase on the play is 
evident, though additional figures are introduced—Zeus, 
Nemea, and two of the comrades of Amphiaraus—Capaneus 
and Parthenopaeus. 

It seems as though the play were a popular one, and there 
is every reason to think that it deserved its popularity. The 
partial loss of it is the more to be regretted, and if it should 
be more completely restored to us, we may well expect to 
find Euripides in it at his best. 


6. Stories of Unlawful Love 


Two plays upon which new light has been thrown during 
the present century belong to a group of poems for which 
Euripides was severely criticized by Aristophanes and others, 
as presenting stories of unlawful passion which should have 
been veiled in silence even if they were true. This group 
included the Phoenix, the first Aippolytus, the Cretans, and 
the Stheneboea. It is the two latter with which we are here 
concerned. It is not improbable that all Euripides’ plays of 
this type belong to the same period, roughly between 440 
and 430 B.c. By the time of the second Azpfolytus, produced 
in 428 B.c., Euripides had abandoned the more crude or 
more daring treatment of such themes which had scandalized 
the orthodox, but the highly critical attitude towards 
asceticism in the Crezaus is a feature common to it and the 
FHippolytus, and the versification (particularly the extreme 
rarity of resolved syllables) connects both the Cretans and 
the Stheneboea with the Medea (430 B.c.). The fact that the 
prologue of the Stheneboea falls entirely within the unity of 
the plot, and is not like a mere play-bill, also points to a com- 
paratively early period. 


(a) The ‘ Cretans’} 


The story which is the subject of the play is told briefly 
by Apollodorus. Minos, to make good his claim to the king- 


* The following account depends largely upon the excellent discussion 
in Berliner Klassikertexte, V. ii (Schubart and Wilamowitz), pp. 73-9. 
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dom of Crete, declared that he had received it from the gods, i 


and that whatever he prayed for the gods would do. To 
prove this, he prayed to Poseidon that he would send a bull 
up from the sea, and promised to sacrifice it when it came. 
But instead of doing so, he sent it to form part of his own 
herds, and sacrificed another.! Poseidon in his anger sent 
upon Pasiphae, the wife of Minos, a passion for the bull, and 
they were united by means of a wooden cow made by 


Daedalus.? The offspring was the Minotaur, whom Minos : 


(when he discovered the monster) * shut up in the Labyrinth 
made by Daedalus. 

The parchment leaf (of about the first century A.D.), printed 
by Schubart and Wilamowitz, gives the scene in which Minos 
has just discovered the Minotaur, whom Pasiphae had kept 
hidden with the aid of a female accomplice. The chorus bid 
him conceal his misfortune, and Pasiphae defends herself in 
a well-preserved speech of thirty-eight lines, on the ground 
that in her union with the bull she had acted in madness, sent 
upon her by Poseidon to punish Minos himself for his failure 
to sacrifice the bull; the wickedness is his; she herself is 
guiltless. With an ironical allusion to his vegetarianism, she 
tells him that he knows well how to murder human beings in 
cold blood, and may devour her raw if he chooses. Minos 
bids his attendants seize her and her accomplice, and hide 
them where they shall never see the light of the sun. 





Of the rest of the plot nothing is certainly known, except — 


that there was a lyric monody by Icarus, son of Daedalus; ἢ 


* Schubart and Wilamowitz think that Euripides did not introduce the 
substituted sacrifice, but made Minos object on religious grounds to any 
blood-sacrifice at all, in accordance with the sentiments expressed by the 


chorus (see below). They note that the sarcophagus in Paris, which | 


gives the story in relief, presents a bloodless sacrifice. 

* The interpretation of the legend as a marriage of sun and moon, and 
many points of great interest in connexion with it, are discussed by 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, vol. i, pp. 521 ff. 

5 The Berlin editors note that the discovery is represented on some 
Etruscan urns. On the Paris sarcophagus, and in other works of art, 
Daedalus is busy with the manufacture of the wooden cow. 

* Schol. on Aristoph. Frogs 849 ὦ Κρητικὰς μὲν συλλέγων μυνῳδίας" of 
μὲν εἰς τὴν τοῦ ᾿Ικάρου μονῳδίαν ἐν τοῖς Κρησί" θρασύτερον γὰρ δοκεῖ εἶναι τὸ 
πρόσωπον. Whether or not the interpretation of Κρητικάς is right, the 
monody must have been actually in the play. 
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and this probably implies that the imprisonment of Daedalus 
(with his son Icarus) in the Labyrinth, in revenge for his com- 
plicity with Pasiphae, fell within the play. A passage of the 
parodos of the chorus, preserved by Porphyrius (Euripides, 
fr. 472 Nauck), shows that it consisted of mystics initiated to 
the Idaean Zeus or Zagreus, living a sacred life, characterized 
by the ceremonial participation in feasts of raw flesh (the 
ὠμοφαγία), the wearing of white robes, the avoidance of all 
contact with birth or death, and abstinence (except in the 
mystic rites) from animal food.! 


(ὁ) The ‘ Stheneboea’. 


The story of Bellerophon was the subject of two plays of 
Euripides, the Stheneboea and the Bellerophon. But although 
the former was attacked by Aristophanes in the Frogs (along 
with the first Hzppolytus) on account of the immoral character 


_ of the heroine, the course of the plot remained very imper- 


fectly known until the discovery by Rabe, in the commentary 
of loannes Diaconus on Hermogenes,? of the Hypothesis of 
the play and a large portion of the prologue. Since that time 
the play has been much discussed,’? and though all points 
have not been cleared up, much has been made plain. 

In /iad vi there is recorded the adulterous passion of 
Anteia, wife of Proetus, for Bellerophon, his rejection of which 
led Anteia to accuse him falsely to her husband, and Proetus 
in consequence to dispatch Bellerophon to his wife’s father 
Iobates, King of Lycia, with a secret message bidding 
Iobates destroy him. Iobates set him to subdue the Chi- 
maera and to perform other apparently impossible tasks, 
which he did with such success that Iobates became convinced 
of his innocence, and resolved to keep him at his court and 
give him his daughter in marriage. The same theme was 


1 The note of the Berlin editors (p. 77) has greatly elucidated both the 
text and the meaning of this passage. 

* Rhein. Mus. \xiii (1908), p. 147 (see above, p. 68). 

3. e.g. by Wilamowitz (C/ass. Phil. iii (1908), pp. 225 ff.) ; Croiset (Rev. 
de Phil. xxxiv (1910), pp. 216ff.); Sellner, de Euripidis Stheneboea 
Quaestiones Selectae (1910); Séchan, Etudes sur la Tragédie grecque, 


pp: 494 ff. 
K 2 
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dramatized by Sophocles in his Jobates, the scene of which 
was in Lycia. 

In Euripides the scene was laid before the palace of Proetus 
at Tiryns, whither Bellerophon had fled from Corinth to be 
purified of the stain of homicide. The wife of Proetus is 
named Stheneboea, not Anteia; Iobates lives in Caria, not 
in Lycia in the strict sense, and is simply a friend of Proetus, 
not his father-in-law; the only test to which he puts Bellero- 
phon is the conquest of the Chimaera; and other minor 
differences from the Homeric version have been observed. 
When the prologue is spoken by Bellerophon, he knows 
nothing of Stheneboea’s accusations against him, but only of 
her attempts to lead him astray, using an old nurse as her 
agent. He is determined not to yield, and (not without some 
moralizing) resolves to go away, rather than bring disgrace 
upon the wife of his friend, and schism into the house, by 
denouncing her. The prologue (the text of which is some- 
times uncertain),! may be read as follows : 


Οὐκ ἔστιν ὅστις πάντ᾽ ἀνὴρ εὐδαιμονεῖ": 
sh \ Ν ) \ ; A 4 
ἢ yap πεφυκὼς ἐσθλὸς οὐκ ἔχει βίον, 
ἢ δυσγενὴς ὧν πλουσίαν ἀροῖ πλάκα. 
Ἁ \ UA Ν [4 7 
πολλοὺς δὲ πλούτῳ καὶ γένει yavpoupévous 
γυνὴ κατῇσχυν᾽ ἐν δόμοισι νηπία. δ 
Ὧδε Προῖ ns a 6 13 
τοιᾷδε IIpotros γῆς ἄναξ νόσῳ νοσεῖ. 
ξένον γὰρ ἱκέτην ταῖσδ᾽ ἐπελθόντα στέγαις 4 
λόγοισι πείθει καὶ δόλῳ θηρεύεται 
κρυφαῖον εὐνῆς εἰς ὁμιλίαν πεσεῖν. 
> 3m \ v4 AO ᾽ 7 7 
αἰεὶ γὰρ ἥπερ τῷδ᾽ ἐφέστηκεν λόγῳ 10 
τροφὸς γεραιὰ καὶ ξυνίστησιν λέχος 


 “ὶ 


ὑμνεῖ τὸν αὐτὸν μῦθον" “ὦ κακῶς φρονῶν, 


1 The best text on the whole is that of Wilamowitz, l.c. That of von 
Arnim in Suppl. Eur. unfortunately contains some quite unauthorized 
supplements, which disturb the order of the lines and the sequence of 
thought. 

2 Lines 1- 5 were already known (frr. 661, 662 (Nauck)). The text given 
by Ioannes Diaconus read εὐδαιμονῶν (1. 1), δυσμενής (1. 3), and τιμωμένους 
(1.4), and was obviously not a careful version. 

8. Wilamowitz thinks that the last four words are a feeble substitute for 
a lost one and a half or more lines, giving the name of the land, &c., ir the 
regular manner of a prologue. 

* Wilamowitz, for τῆσδε στέγης : τῆσδ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ἐλθόντα στέγης von Arnim. 
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πιθοῦ" τί μαίνῃ ; τλῆθι δεσποίνης ἐμῆς 
κτήσει δ᾽ ἄνακτος δώμαθ᾽, ἕν πεισθεὶς βραχύ." 15 
2 \ δὲ 0 ND Zn , θ᾽ δι» la 
ἐγὼ δὲ θεσμοὺς “ Ζῆνά θ᾽ ἱκέσιον σέβων 
IIpotrév τε τιμῶν, ὅς μ᾽ ἐδέξατ᾽ εἰς δόμους 
δ “ 7 > ED 

λιπόντα γαῖαν Σισύφου φόνων τ᾽ ἐμὰς 

ἔνιψε χεῖρας ὃ αἷμ᾽ ἐπισφάξας νέον, 
οὐπώποτ᾽ ἠθέλησα δέξασθαι λόγους 20 
>) ? “ € 7 7 ΄ 
οὐδ᾽ εἰς νοσοῦντας ὑβρίσαι δόμους ἕένος 
μισῶν ἔρωτα δεινόν, ὃς φθείρει βροτούς--- 
διπλοῖ γὰρ εἴσ᾽ ἔρωτες ἔντροφοι χθονί" * 

ε Χ ‘ » ? ad a 

ὁ μὲν γεγὼς ἔχθιστος els “Aidny φέρει, 

ὁ δ᾽ εἰς τὸ σῶφρον ἐπ᾽ ἀρετήν τ’ ἄγων ἔρως 25 
ζηλωτὸς ἀνθρώποισιν' ὧν εἴην ἐγώ--- 
Ἵ οὔκουν νομίζω καὶ θανεῖν γε σωφρονῶν Ὁ 

᾽ δ τ ᾽ Χ \ Py ta ΄ δ 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἀγρὸν γὰρ ἐξιέναι βουλήσομαι. 
οὐ γάρ με λύει τοῖσδ᾽ ἐφήμενον δόμοις 
κακορροθεῖσθαι μὴ θέλοντ᾽ εἶναι κακόν, | 30 
οὐδ᾽ av κατειπεῖν Kal γυναικὶ προσβαλεῖν 
ἊΝ 7 Ἁ 4 7 
κηλῖδα Προίτου καὶ διασπάσαι δόμον. 


‘There is no man who is happy in all things. Either a man 
is born noble and has no livelihood, or he ploughs broad 
lands and is base; and on many who exult in wealth and birth 
a foolish woman in their house has brought shame. With 
such a trouble is Proetus, king of the land, afflicted. For 
I am come to this house a guest and a suppliant, and she 
urges me with words and pursues me by craft, that I may 
keep her secret company in her couch; for ever the aged 
nurse who is charged with the message and would arrange this 
union chants the same words, “ Foolish man, yield! Why art 
thou mad? Dare to (grant the prayer of) my mistress; and 
by yielding in one slight thing thou shalt win the palace of 
the king.” But I revere law and Zeus, the suppliant’s God, 
and I honour Proetus, who received me into his house when 
I left the land of Sisyphus, and washed my hands clean of 


1 Wilamowitz, for πείθει. 2 Rabe, for θεούς. 

® φόνον τ’ ἐμῆς... χειρὸς von Arnim, with much probability. 

* Mekler, for διπλοῖ yap ἔρωτες ἐντρέφονται χθονί. Wilamowitz brackets 
this line and the next as a Christian interpolation, especially on account 
of εἰς AvSnv φέρει, in which ‘ Hades’ is the Christian Hell. But ‘ Hades’ 
may mean simply ‘Death’. For the sense cf. /ph. Aul. 548 ff. δίδυμ᾽ 
"Epos ὁ χρυσοκόμας | τόξ᾽ ἐντείνεται χαρίτων, | τὸ μὲν ἐπ᾽ εὐαίωνι πότμῳ, | τὸ 
δ᾽ ἐπὶ συγχύσει βιοτᾶς. At the same time the passage runs very awkwardly, 
and there may be interpolations or corruptions. 

ἢ The words ἐξιέναι βουλήσομαι can hardly be right. Wilamowitz 
brackets them as interpolated to replace lost words. 
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bloodshed, by the blood of a victim newly slain over them ; q 


and never yet have I consented to receive her words, nor to 
commit outrage against a house diseased, guest as I am; for 
I hate the dreadful Love which destroys men. Fortwo Loves 
are there that grow on the earth. The one, by nature most 


harmful, leads to death; but the other Love, which leads to 


innocence and virtue, is to be coveted by men; and such 
a man may I be. So I would rather die and sin not; and 
I desire to depart out of the city. For it profits me not to 
settle in this house and be evil spoken of, if I be not willing 


to be evil; nor yet to denounce her and bring a stain upon * 


the wife of Proetus and rend the house in twain.’ 


In the following scenes Proetus must have heard Sthene- 
boea’s slanders, and, without assigning them as the reason, must 
have dispatched Bellerophon to Caria with the treacherous 
message. The interval of time occupied by his voyage, 
his entertainment by Iobates and the slaying of the Chi- 
maera must have been bridged by a choral ode and (pro- 
bably) a scene in which the nurse described Stheneboea’s 
agonies of mind as she realized that (so far as she could tell) 
she had been the means of sending him to his death, and that 
her passion for him was unabated. She even consecrated to 
him, as it was customary to consecrate to the dead, the crumbs 
that fell from the table (fr. 664 N.) :1 | 


πεσὸν δέ viv λέληθεν οὐδὲν ἐκ χερός, 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς αὐδᾷ, “τῷ Κορινθίῳ ξένῳ." 


Another choral ode may have followed this scene. 

Having performed his exploit, Bellerophon returned on the 
winged horse Pegasus, full of indignation against Proetus. 
There must have been some formal reconciliation, but finding 
himself still plotted against,? he pretended to be willing to 
yield to Stheneboea’s desires, and proposed that she should 


1 Fr, 665 and possibly 663 belong to the same speech of the nurse. 

2 The Hypothesis, as reported by Ioannes Diaconus, says μαθὼν δὲ παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ ἐκ Προίτου δευτέραν ἐπιβουλήν. No meaning can be attached to map’ 
αὐτοῦ, but παρά του is a better emendation than Wilamowitz’s παρ᾽ αὐτῆς. It 
is hardly conceivable that if she had revealed Proetus’ plot against him, 
he should then have murdered her. This would go beyond any example 
of unpunished villainy in Greek stories. 
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take flight with him on Pegasus and go to Asia Minor.! 
Pegasus must actually have been brought on the stage, as is 
shown by a fragment from the Berlin MS. of Photius (s.v. ἀθήρ, 
p- 42 Reitz.),in which Bellerophon is describing the victory over 
the Chimaera. The lines (as emended by Wilamowitz) run: 

παίω Χίμαιραν εἰς σφαγάς, πυρὸς δ᾽ ἀθὴρ 

βάλλει με καὶ τοῦ δ᾽ αἰθαλοῖ πυκνὸν πτερόν. 
Probably (as Wilamowitz conjectures) Pegasus was repre- 
sented (as he is on vases) as a real horse with a pair of wings 
attached.*_ There must have been another long interval, in 
which the flight took place, Bellerophon threw Stheneboea 
into the sea,*? and her body was picked up by _fisher- 
men (whose spokesman describes their life in fr. 670) and 
brought to Tiryns. In the final scene Bellerophon returned 
to Tiryns and justified himself to Proetus and the Tiryn- 


thians. Fr. 671 was perhaps spoken by Proetus at the end 


of the play,* when he was convinced of the truth: 

κομίζετ᾽ εἴσω τήνδε" πιστεύειν δὲ χρὴ 

γυναικὶ μηδὲν ὅστις εὖ φρονεῖ βροτῶν. 
The manner of Stheneboea’s death may have been Euripides’ 
own invention. In other versions® she took her own life from 
shame or grief, either when she was detected, or when she 
heard that Iobates had accepted Bellerophon’s innocence. In 
the structure of the play the most remarkable thing is the 
entire disregard of the so-called ‘Unity of Time’. At two 
points in the play a very long interval must have been sup- 
posed to elapse, even if we allow for the rapidity of transport 
by means of Pegasus; but there is nothing in this to rouse 
suspicion as to the veracity of the Hypothesis. The prece- 
dents in Aeschylus (in the Agamemnon and Eumenides) and 
in the Zvachiniae of Sophocles (unless this was a later play 


1 Fr. 669 (N.) probably comes from his account of the region to be 
crossed, though the situation in the fragment is not at all clear, nor is the text 
certain. But the reference is certainly to a flight which is yet to come, 

2 Fig. x (Amphora in Coll. Jatta at Ruvo), 

8. Fig. xi (Red-figured crater in Hermitage Museum). 

* So, at least, some scholars suppose. But could κομίζετε τήνδε be spoken 
with reference to the dead? 

® See Schol. on Aristoph. /vogs 1043, 1051; Hyginus, Fad. 57. 
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than the S¢heneboea) are sufficiently reassuring, and Euripides 
himself deals very freely with time in the Andromache, Sup- 
plices, and other plays. What is perhaps more strange is the 
doubling of the plots against Bellerophon and of his tempta- 
tion by Stheneboea. 

Some scholars! have wondered what Bellerophon was doing 
while Stheneboea’s body was tossing in the deep and while 
the fishermen were bringing it home. He might have 
returned very rapidly on Pegasus had he desired. It is sug- 
gested that he was getting himself purified of the murder at 
Argos—doubtless a wise precaution—and that some lines 
quoted by the Scholiast on Euripides’ Orestes 872, as from the 
Bellerophon may belong to the Szheneboea.2 But the con- 
jecture is venturesome, and it is not easy to see how the lines 
(which seem to come from a messenger’s speech) would fit 
into this play. 

A fragment (666 Nauck), assigned by Stobaeus to the 
Bellerophon, is also generally attributed by scholars to the 
Stheneboea, and with better reason: 

ὦ παγκακίστη καὶ γυνή" τί yap λέγων 

μεῖζόν σε τοῦδ᾽ ὄνειδος ἐξείποι τις ἄν; 
On the assumption that the words can only have been 
addressed to Stheneboea, it is difficult to ascribe them to that 
play, Sellner’s attempt to find Stheneboea a place in the 
Bellerophon being quite unconvincing.* But the assumption 
may be wrong, and we know too little of the Bellerophon to 
decide the point.* 


1 e.g. Wecklein and Sellner. 

2 δεικνύουσιν ἔτι kai νῦν ὑπεράνω τοῦ καλουμένου IIpavds χῶμα παντελῶς, οὗ 
συμβαίνει τοὺς ᾿Αργείους δικάζειν. τάχα δ᾽ ἂν τούτου καὶ ἐν Βελλεροφόντῃ 
μνημονεύοι εἰπών" “καὶ ξεστὸν ὄχθον Δαναϊδῶν ἑδρασμάτων | στὰς ἐν μέσοισιν 
εἶπε κηρύκων ὕπο. 

ὅ The scene of the Bellerophon was laid in Lycia, and Sellner has to 
suppose that she found her way there and committed suicide, after the 
happy marriage of Bellerophon with Iobates’ daughter. 

* Sellner would also introduce into the Stheneboea: (1) Nauck’s Fragm. 
adesp. 292 χαῖρ’ ὦ δυνάστα τῆσδε γῆς Τιρυνθίας, as the beginning of 
a dialogue between Bellerophon and Proetus, who is supposed to have 
just arrived home after an absence which facilitated Stheneboea’s designs ; 
(2) the lines quoted or parodied in Aristoph. Peace 140-1 ri δ᾽ ἢν ἐς 
ὑγρὸν πόντιον πέσῃ βάθος ; | mas ἐξολισθεῖν πτηνὸς dv δυνήσεται; These he 
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It has been debated whether the play employed a μηχανή 
for flying, such as was probably employed later in the 
Bellerophon.' There is no reason to suppose that it was so; 
Pegasus may well have been led onto and off the scene of 
action, and it would certainly not be safe to date the play by 
the supposed use of the μηχανή. (The date of the introduc- 
tion of this device is keenly disputed, but it would be out of 
place to discuss it here.) 


7. The‘ Alexandros’ of Euripides 


The Alexandros of Euripides was produced in 415 B.C. 
along with the Palamedes and the 7Jroades. Each of the three 
plays had a part of the tale of Troy for its theme, but it is 
not possible to judge how far they may have formed a con- 
nected trilogy. The story dramatized in this play is that 
which is narrated by Hyginus, Fad. 91, though it cannot be 
determined how closely Hyginus followed Euripides ;? nor 
can the precise relation of the Alexander of Ennius to this 
play be discovered. But the outlines of the story are clear.® 

Shortly before the birth of Paris, Hecuba dreamed that she 
gave birth to a torch, out of which issued snakes. The oracle 
of Apollo (according to the version followed by Ennius) 
declared that it would be fatal to Troy if Priam allowed the 
child to live; the seers Helenus and Aesacus urged him to 


places in the dialogue between Bellerophon and Stheneboea about their 
prospective flight; (3) fr. 668 (Nauck), which he emends—not very ᾿ 
convincingly. 

+ The Bellerophon was earlier than 425 B.C., in which year it is referred 
to (Aristoph. Ach. 415 ff.) as παλαιὸν δρᾶμα, but in the context this cannot 
be taken very strictly. The use of the μηχανή is made certain by references 
in Aristoph. Peace 135, 146 (with Scholl.). 

* There is just enough left of the A/exandros of Sophocles to show 
that its subject was the same (see esp. fr. 93 (Pearson)). Welcker and 
Kuiper think that Sophocles dealt with the same subject in the Priamos ; 
but the only evidence is that of Schol. Aristoph. Wasps 289, to the effect 
that Sophocles used the word yurpi¢ew in this play. That the ‘exposure’ 
indicated by the word was that of Paris is only an assumption. 

* For discussions of the play see Welcker, Gr. 7rag. ii, pp. 462-76 ; 
Hartung, Zur. restitutus, ii, pp. 233-50; Robert, Bild u. Lied, pp. 233-9 ; 
Wilamowitz, Anal. Eur., p.148; Kuiper, J7nemosyne, 1920, pp. 207-21 ; 
Crénert, Gétt. Nachr., 1922; Luria, Aegyptus, 1924, pp. 326 ff. and Hermes, 
1929, pp. 491 ff. (with which cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes, 1927, pp. 288 ff.). 
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expose it; Cassandra entreated him to slay it outright! The 
infant was sent away to be put to death, but, owing to the 
tenderness of those who were to carry out the order, he was 
only exposed, and was found by shepherds, who brought him 
up under the name of Paris. Hecuba had not ceased to mourn 
for him, and funeral games were instituted in his memory by 
Priam. (Whether the institution was prompted by some special 
occurrence, or was an annual event, does not appear.) The 
servants of Priam were sent into the country to select a bull 
as a prize for the winner in these games, and chose one which 
was a special favourite of Paris, who had now grown up. 
Paris, in his anger and distress, determined to enter the con- 
test himself; he did so and was victorious and recovered his 
bull. But among those whom he defeated were his own 
brothers, Deiphobus and Hector, who, supposing him to be 
a slave like the other shepherds, were highly indignant, and 
formed a plot to slay him. Deiphobus attacked him with his 
sword, and he took refuge at the altar of Zeus “Epxeios. 
There Cassandra recognized him ; Priam was apparently con- 
vinced on the evidence of some of the exposed infant’s toys,” 
and received him into his palace. 

The distribution of the matter over the play can only be 
conjectured, but some fairly long, though badly mutilated, 
passages in three papyrus fragments at Strasbourg * combine 
with the fragments already known to suggest some probable 
conclusions. The scenes of which distinct traces remain are: 

(1) A scene (pap. fr. 1 and probably frr. 44-6 Nauck) in 
which Hecuba is in grief and the chorus are reasoning with 
her. At the end of the passage Cassandra enters. A con- 
versation between Cassandra and Hecuba probably followed. 

(2) A dialogue about an impending contest, established by 
Priam, and a shepherd-youth of surpassing beauty who claims 

' Eur. Androm. 296-7 refers to Cassandra’s advice. Hecuba’s dream 
is first alluded to in Pindar, Paean viii.27. How much of the early part 
of the story came in the CyZr77a it is impossible to tell. 

* Servius on Virg. Aen. v. 370. That the toys should have been forth- 
coming on so unlikely an occasion is one of those improbabilities for 
which Euripides has often to be forgiven. 


5. Nos. 2342-4. The contents are identified by the coincidence of 1. 5 
with fr. 43 (Nauck). 
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to take part in it. (This, at least, seems to be the nature of 
papyrus fr. 2.) The speakers cannot be determined, but one 
of them is conjectured by Cronert to be the shepherd who 
had brought up Paris, and to whom, on the strength of a 
reference in Tzetzes, he gives the name Archelaus.! 

(3) A dialogue in which one speaker seems certainly to be 
Priam, and the subject (possibly) the games about to be held 
in memory of the child supposed to be dead. The dialogue 
was in iambic trimeter couplets, but its purport is not re- 
coverable. 

(4) A dialogue between Deiphobus and Hector, after their 
defeat in the contest. Deiphobus tries to rouse Hector to 
take vengeance on their conqueror, but Hector refused to 
excite himself over it. ! 

(5) A dialogue between Deiphobus and Hecuba, in which 
Hecuba seems to be involved in the plot against the man who 
had put her sons to shame. 

(6) A discussion, evidently carried to some length, about 
the relative excellence of free men and slaves. Probably 
Deiphobus championed the former, and perhaps the foster- 
father of Paris the latter; and Priam may have stood as 
moderator of the dispute, as is suggested by frr. 48 and 56 
(Nauck). The choral frr. 52 and 53 (N.) with their reflections 
on εὐγένεια may have succeeded this discussion. To the dis- 
cussion probably belong frr. 47-51, and 54-7 (N.), though 
some of them may belong to a possible scene, earlier in the 
play, in which Deiphobus may have tried to prevent the 
‘slave’ from joining in the contest. 

(7) A scene, too mutilated to be satisfactorily cleared up, 
in which some brief lyric fragments alternate with iambic 
trimeters. Hecuba is addressed by name, and as δέσποινα, 
‘ mistress ’, either by the chorus or by a servant (‘ Archelaus’, 
as Cronert suggests) ; and the passage continues as a dialogue 


1 Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 138 (p. 65, ed. Scheer). Archelaus is there named 
as the servant to whom the child was given to be destroyed. He left it 
exposed for five days, during which it was suckled by a she-bear, and 
then took it up and reared it under the name of Paris; the name 
Alexandros was given to Paris for his valour in defending the flocks from 
raiders. The bear is mentioned in Apollodorus’ version of the legend 
(III. xii, §5), but not in Hyginus. 
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in iambic trimeters, in which Deiphobus is roundly bidden by 
another speaker (Archelaus or Hector, perhaps) to blame 
himself for his defeat, and Hecuba intervenes. 

(8) A final scene in which Paris is at the altar in danger of 
death (fr. 58). In this scene Cassandra may have made father 
and son known to each other. In fr. 60 Priam perhaps tells 
Paris that he will judge him by what he sees of him in the 
future : , 

χρόνος δὲ δείξει σ᾽, ᾧ τεκμηρίῳ μαθὼν 


΄ ᾽ Μ 


ἢ χρηστὸν ὄντα γνώσομαί σ᾽ ἤτοι κακόν, 
and in fr. 62 he may be moralizing on the issue of events: 


Ἑκάβη, τὸ θεῖον ws ἄελπτον ἔρχεται 
θνητοῖσιν, ἕλκει δ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ ἐκ ταὐτοῦ τύχας. 

A scene showing Paris at the altar and Deiphobus threaten- 
ing him (both with sword in hand), with Priam standing by 
and Aphrodite protecting Paris, occurs in reliefs on many 
Etruscan urns.1. This does not necessarily imply (even if the 
reliefs are inspired by Euripides) that Aphrodite appeared in 
the play ex machina, as artists added auxiliary figures freely ; 
but it is not impossible or unlikely. If Hyginus followed 
Euripides, the actual ‘ recognition’ was the work of Cassandra, 
confirmed by crepundia ; but it is possible that the recognition 
was effected without her, and that she rushed in prophesying 
woe just when all seemed happy. A number of fragments of 


Ennius’ play contain parts of just such an impassioned 


prophecy about the fall of Troy, spoken by her, and a corre- 
sponding passage may have stood, either in the final scene of 
Euripides’ play, or in the earlier scene in which she appeared. 


1 Of these, four are here figured: Fig. xii (Brunn, Urne Etrusche, Pl. I, | 


Fig. 3), the figures being (1. to τ.) Deiphobus, Aphrodite, Paris, Hector, 
Priam ; Fig. xiii (ib. Pl. III, Fig. 6), same figures ; Fig. xiv (ib. Pl. VIII, 
Fig. 17), in which the goddess is winged, and there seems to be just 
a possibility (as Aphrodite is very rarely, if ever, winged in art) that in 
the series of reliefs ia which this variation occurs, the goddess may be 
Nike (with allusion to the victory just won by Paris) ; Fig. xv (ib. Pl. XII, 
Fig. 26), one of a series in which a second female figure, carrying an axe 
in a threatening attitude, is probably Cassandra, who, foreseeing the evils 
which Paris would cause, had desired to slay him at his birth, and may 
have wished to do so in the play. Brunn figures no less than thirty-four 
representations of the scene, presenting many slight variations, and others 
occur on Etruscan mirrors. 
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FIGS. 12, 13. Paris and Deiphobus 
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FIGS. 14, 15. Paris and Deiphobus 
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It may be assumed that the play began with a prologue 
narrating the birth and exposure of Paris, and preceding the 
scene between Hecuba and the chorus. This prologue may 
have been spoken by Hecuba herself, or possibly (as Hartung 
suggested) by Aphrodite. The account of the contest was no 
doubt given in a messenger’s speech. Some fragments of 
Ennius’ play ' come from such a speech, and tell how some 
one (Deiphobus) had tried to repel a presumptuous boor 
(Paris) from the contest, and how after the victory the 
shepherds had called him Alexandros for his prowess. 

It is not clear of what persons the Chorus was composed. 
The inference drawn by Hartung from Cassandra’s speech in 
Ennius, in which the words virgines aeguales occur, that the 
chorus was one of Trojan maidens, is very unsafe, as she is not 
necessarily speaking of the chorus at all; but the chorus 
probably did consist of Trojans, male or female,? such as 
could remonstrate with Hecuba in a friendly way for her 
persistence in grief. The Scholia on Euripides, Wippolytus, 
1, 58, show that there was a supplementary chorus of shepherds, 
who no doubt came to support Paris, and that, whereas in the 
flippolytus the supplementary chorus of huntsmen had not 
been present at the same time as the chorus proper, the 
shepherds in the Alexandros appeared when the chorus had 
already been presented to the audience. (So it was also in 
the Axtiope.*) The scene must have been laid before the 
palace of Priam at Troy, with the altar before it, at which 
Paris was to take refuge. 

It is easy to conjecture what were the main attractions of 
the play to an Athenian audience—the narrative of the games 
(at least if it was on a level with the many brilliant narratives 
in Euripides), the contrasted characters of the hot-headed 
Deiphobus and the sober-minded Hector, the rhetorical dis- 
cussion of the qualities of free men and slaves, and the excite- 
ment of the plot to slay Paris and the recognition scene, with 


1 Frr. iii-v (Ribbeck),. 

* Wilamowitz (Hermes, 1929, p. 289), like Welcker (G7. 7rag. ii, p. 466), 
thinks it was male. 

8 See above, p. 108. 
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its happy ending—happy at least to those who had not in 
view the fatal consequences to Troy which were to follow it. 
It is less easy to discover the treatment of the character of 
Paris himself, who, as he gives his name to the play, must 
have played an important part ; but he was evidently placed 
in an attractive light, as a youth of great personal courage 
and beauty, μορφῇ διαφέρων, and there was probably a scene 
in the early part of the play, presenting his arrival at Troy 
and his determination to take part in the contest. Whether 
he was at the same time confronted by Deiphobus is more 
doubtful. His rustic simplicity, and his inability to plead his 
cause against Deiphobus (perhaps in the dispute about slaves 
and free men) are suggested by fr. 56 (ἄναξ, διαβολαὶ δεινὸν 
ἀνθρώποις κακόν" | ἀγλωσσίᾳ δὲ πολλάκις ληφθεὶς ἀνὴρ | δίκαια 
λέξας ἧσσον εὐγλώσσου φέρει), and 58 (οἴμοι, θανοῦμαι διὰ τὸ 
χρήσιμον φρενῶν | ἣ τοῖσιν ἄλλοις γίγνεται σωτηρία). Of the 
dispute itself, little can be said; all that remains is a string of 
conventional γνῶμαι, such as Stobaeus could appreciate, and 
the attempt of Luria’ to prove a connexion between the 
sentiments expressed by Euripides and those of the Sophist 
Antiphon fails from the very generality of the sentiments and 
the lack of points of contact sufficiently precise to prove the 
case. The choral fragment (52) is variously reconstructed by 
scholars ; the best attempt is probably that of A. Korte: 


, € ’ > 7 > 
περισσόμυθος ὁ λόγος εὐγένειαν εἰ 
βρότειον εὐλογήσομεν, τὸ γὰρ πάλαι 

καὶ πρῶτον ὅτ᾽ ἐγενόμεθα 
διὰ δ᾽ ἔκρινεν ἃ τεκοῦσα γᾶ βροτούς, 
ὁμοίαν χθὼν ἅπασιν ἐξεπαίδ- 
» ἐν Le) oie 
evoev ὄψιν" ἴδιον οὐδὲν ἔσχομεν, 
7 ΄ 
μία δὲ γονὰ τό τ’ εὐγενὲς (πέφυκε) καὶ τὸ δυσγενές, 
νόμῳ δὲ γαῦρον αὐτὸ κραίνει χρόνος. 
τὸ φρόνιμον εὐγένεια καὶ τὸ συνετόν, ὁ (de) 
θεὸς δίδωσιν, οὐχ ὁ πλοῦτος. 


But even this scarcely rises above the level of the iambic 
fragments. None of the papyrus fragments is sufficiently 
complete to be worth quotation. 


See references in note 3 on p. 137 above, 
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8. The‘ Phaethon’ of Euripides 


There is no play of which the remains are more tantalizing 
than are those of the Phaethon.' The plot at once takes us 
into the atmosphere of fairy-tale. Clymene, the wife of 
Merops, King of the Ethiopians, who dwell in the land of the 
Sunrise, has a son by Helios, the Sun-god, named Phaethon. 
He supposes himself to be son of Merops, nor is Merops aware 
that it is not so. Nowa marriage had been arranged, and was 
about to take place, between Phaethon and some goddess ; 2 
but Phaethon, shrinking from marrying (as he thinks) above 
his station, is recalcitrant ; his mother then tells him who his 
true father is; whereupon he determines to pay Helios a visit 
and to request the use of the horses of the Sun. The manner 
in which this matter was presented in the play is uncertain. 
The prologuespoken by Clymene must have stated the essential 
facts, and there followed a brief conversation between her and 
her son, in which, however, she can hardly have revealed his 
origin; this revelation would only be called forth by a crisis 
later in the play. However this may be, the conversation 
was broken off by the entrance of the chorus of Merops’ 
maidservants, intent upon their morning work, and chanting 
an exquisite lyric, which a papyrus fragment ὃ of the Ptolemaic 


1 For the history and significance of the legend see Robert and 
Wilamowitz in Hermes, xviii (1883) ; G. Knaack, Quaestiones Phaethonteae 
(Phil. Unters. vii. 1); and the article ‘Phaethon’ in Roscher’s Lexicon. 
The useful commentary by H. Volmer (de Euripidis fabula guae Φαέθων 
inscribitur, 1930) discusses the chief difficulties in the fragments, the 
placing of the fragments quoted by late Greek writers, &c. 

2 Wilamowitz (l.c., pp. 396ff., 410, and Sappho u. Simonides, Ὁ. 38) 
argues that Aphrodite is the destined bride ; others that it was a daughter 
of Aphrodite. The question depends on the interpretation of the words 
of the supplementary chorus, the readings in which are uncertain. No 
other suggested brides have any support from the text. 

§ Berlin Pap.9771 (Berliner Klassikertexte, V.ii, pp.79 ff.). The remains 
of the play are otherwise known mainly from the Codex Claromontanus 
(= Parisinus 107), a palimpsest in which the Epistles of St. Paul were 
written in the sixth century in part over a fifth-century MS. of Euripides. 
These portions may be found in Nauck, and in von Arnim’s Sufp/e- 
mentum Euripideum, but von Arnim ‘completes’ (sometimes in a very 
hazardous manner) large portions of the palimpsest which Nauck had 
treated as not worth printing. The most convenient text is that of Volmer 
(see note 1). 
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period has enabled editors to complete, with few remaining 
uncertainties. It describes the activities which the dawn 
revives, and anticipates the happy marriage which is to take 
place that day: 


Hén μὲν ἀρτιφανὴς str. αἵ 
Ἕως [ἱππεύει)" κατὰ γᾶν 
ὑπὲρ δ᾽ ἐμᾶς κεφαλᾶς 
Πλειὰϊΐς ἐκλείπει νυχία 
μέλπει δὲ δένδρεσι λεπτὰν 
ἀηδὼν ἁρμονίαν 
ὀρθρευομένα γόοις 
“Iruv ἤΙτυν πολύθρηνον. 


᾿ ΄ 
σύριγγας δ᾽ οὐριβάται ant. a 
κινοῦσι ποιμνᾶν ἐλάται" 
ΝΜ ae J 4 
ἔγρονται δ᾽ és βοτάναν 
ξανθᾶν πώλων συζυγίαι: 
ΒΩ > ) A Ν 
ἤδη δ᾽ εἰς ἔργα κυναγοὶ 
στείχουσιν θηροφόνοι 
πηγαῖς δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ὠκεανοῦ 
μελιβόας κύκνος ἀχεῖ. 
ἄκατοι δ᾽ ἀνάγονται ὑπ᾽ εἰρεσίας str. β΄ 
ἀνέμων δ᾽. εὐαέσσιν ῥοθίοις, 
ἀνὰ δ᾽ ἱστία [ναῦται] αἐιράμενοι 
ἀχοῦσιν “ [‘Ayou, πό]τνι᾽ αὔρα, 
[ἡμᾶς σὺν) ἀκύμονι πομπᾷ 
σιγώντων ἀνέμων 
ἱποτὶ τέκνα] τε καὶ φιλίας ἀλόχους᾽᾽, 
σινδὼν δὲ πρότονον ἐπὶ μέσον πελάζει. 


τὰ μὲν οὖν ἑτέροισι μερίμνα πέλει ant. B’ 
κόσμον δ᾽ ὑμεναίων δεσποσύνων 2 

᾽ ἈΝ S Ν ΄ eee . 

ἐμὲ καὶ τὸ δίκαιον ἄγει καὶ ἔρως 

ὑμνεῖν᾽ δμωσὶν γὰρ ἀνάκτων 


1 The bracketed words are suggested by the Berlin editors and cannot 
be far wrong in sense. The editors notice the unusual metrical structure 
of the parodos—the first str. and ant. composed of choriambic dimeters, 
chosen as the simplest popular measure ; the second mainly anapaestic 
with iambic trimeters catalectic leading to the iambic epode. 

ο Cod. Clar. has κοσμεῖν ὑμεναίων δὲ δεσποσύνων, the papyrus κοσμεν 
ὑμεναίων δὲ ἀεὶ δεσποσύνων, and in the preceding line τὰ μὲν οὖν ἑτέρων 
érep[, which Rubensohn fills out as ἑτέροισι μέλει. The text given above 
is that of Wilamowitz, and the genitives are best taken as genitive of 
definition after κόσμον; 3 but there is something to be said for reading ra 
μὲν οὖν ἑτέρων ἑτέροισι μέλει | κοσμεῖν, ὑμέναιον δεσπόσυνον δ᾽ | ἐμέ... 
(Volmer reads this, but with δεσποσύνων, which is difficult to explain.) 
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εὐαμερίαι προσιοῦσαι 
μολπᾷ θάρσος ἄγουσ᾽ 
ἐπιχάρματά τ᾽" εἰ δὲ τύχα τι τέκοι, 
Ἁ - 4 By " 
βαρὺν βαρεῖα φόβον ἔπεμψεν οἴκοις. 


ὁρίζεται δὲ τόδε φάος γάμων τέλει, epod. 
τὸ δή mor εὐχαῖς ἐγὼ 
λισσομένα προσέβαν 
ὑμέναιον ἀεῖσαι 
φίλον φίλων δεσποτᾶν. 
θεὸς ἔδωκε, χρόνος ἔκρανε 
λέχος ἐμοῖσιν ἀρχέταις. 
ἴτω τελεία γάμων ἀοιδά. 


‘Now rides the Dawn new-risen over the land; above my 
head the Pleiad, star of night, grows dim, and on the trees 
the nightingale chants her delicate strain, making lamentation 
at the dawning for Itys, Itys long bewailed. The mountain 
folk that drive their flocks awake their pipes, and pairs of 
chestnut steeds arise and go to pasture. Now, too, the hunts- 
men that slay the wild creatures go forth to their task, and 
by the springs of Ocean? the swan rings out his loud strain. 
The fishing-boats put out, sped by the oar and the favouring 
onset of the winds, and sailors? raise their sails and cry, 
“ Bring us, gracious breeze, with waveless escort, while the 
winds are still—bring us to our children and our dear wives”; 
and the canvas blows against the forestay.® 

Such are the tasks for which others must care ; I am led by 
duty and love to sing a wedding-song in my master’s honour. 
When good days come to princes, to their servants they bring 
boldness to sing and a share in the joy. But if fortune 
should bring forth aught else, her cruelty sends cruel fear 
upon the house. This day is set for the marriage-rite; to it 
am I come with prayers of supplication, to sing a wedding- 
song of love for my loved master. God hath given, time hath 
fulfilled, wedlock for my prince. Let the nuptial song, the 
song of fulfilment, go forth.’ 


A herald, preceding Merops on to the scene, makes procla- 
mation ; then the text fails us till the messenger’s speech. 


* Ocean was in ancient belief a river, which was apparently thought of 
as having its springs in the far East. 

2 Whether ναῦται is correct or not, the reference is here to vessels 
larger than the ἄκατοι, and αὔρα, a gentle favouring breeze, is distinguished 
from the stormier ἄνεμοι. 

* The πρότονος is the rope from the top of the mast to the bowsprit ; 
the great single sail is blown out full till it touches this. 

3785 i, 
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Probably there was a dispute between Merops and Phaethon, — 


involving an ago on the subject of ambitious marriages ; and 
then, on Phaethon’s refusing to submit, Clymene may have told 
him his true origin, and he may have set out on his journey. 
The messenger’s speech tells how, having gained his rash 
request, Phaethon tried in vain to drive the horses, though 
Helios watched him drive and strove to direct him, and how, to 
save a universal conflagration, Zeus struck him down to earth 
with a thunderbolt. He falls before the palace of Merops, and 
Clymene, in terror of Merops, hurriedly hides his smoking 
body in the royal treasure-chamber, carrying off the chorus to 
assist her. At this very moment Merops enters, with a second 
chorus of maidens! chanting a wedding-hymn; they pass from 
the orchestra into the palace. No sooner have they dis- 
appeared than a servant rushes in and reports to Merops 
that the palace is full of smoke, issuing from the treasure- 
chamber, though he can see no flame. Merops asks whether 
Clymene knows about it. ‘No, she is too busy with her 
sacrifices to have noticed it.’ Merops hurries off to stop the 
conflagration ; the chorus proper, who have now reappeared, 
burst into an impassioned lament, and Merops’s loud cry of 
grief is heard from behind the scenes. 

That is all that we have. Now and then the lines almost 
ask for parody, and there is a delightful freshness, and even 
naiveté, in some of the fragments, which is not common in 
Greek Tragedy. (We find it again in the 7071 and the Helena.) 
But the author of the treatise Ox the Sublime? was right in 
his appreciation of the vivid picture of the father vainly trying 
to guide his rash boy. ‘Though Euripides is far from lofty 
by nature, he yet often forces his genius to become tragic. .. . 
Would you not say that the soul of the writer is in the chariot 
too, sharing the peril and winged like the horses?’ The 


1 They are called παρθένοι or κόραι as distinct from the chorus proper 
of Su@ai or Suwides. There is no other certain extant instance of a sup- 
plementary chorus of the same sex as the chorus proper. Both are not 
present at the same time, but it is hardly likely (though just possible, 
with very rapid changes of dress) that both were composed of the same 
singers. The scene in which the second chorus figures must have been 
a singularly pretty one. 

> Ch, xy; 
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entrance-song of the chorus, perfect in its simplicity, and the 
imaginativeness of the whole treatment of the story, may well 
make us hope for more of the play. In the lost scenes Merops 
and Clymene must certainly have confronted one another, and 
a further tragedy was probably prevented by a divine inter- 
vention, whereby the proper disposal of Phaethon’s body was 
prescribed, or perhaps his translation to some paradise or 
‘Garden of the Sun’ was foretold. 

The Phaethon cannot be assigned with perfect confidence to 
any period. The Berlin editors! regard it as a youthful work, 
while resolved iambic feet suggest to others a later date.? 


9. Other Euripidean fragments 


(2) The mutilated remains of sixteen lines of Euripides’ 
Archelaus are found in an Oxyrhynchus papyrus ;* the source 
_ of the lines is proved by the identity of two of them with 
fr.245(Nauck). The sixteen lines consisted of twelve trochaic 
tetrameters and four lines of lyrics: the former are part of 
a speech addressed by an older man to a younger: several of 
the fragments already known also involve a father and son ; but 
the context of the fragment is not at present recoverable, nor 
does the story of the play (which must have been more or less 
like that told by Hyginus, 2 αὖ. 219) give any clue. (Archelaus, 
son of Temenus, was driven into exile by his brothers, and 
took refuge with Cisseus in Macedonia. Cisseus was being 
assailed by neighbouring powers, and promised Archelaus his 
kingdom and his daughter, if he would save him; but when 
Archelaus demanded the fulfilment of the promise, Cisseus 
planned to entice him into a pit full of live coals, thinly 
covered over. A slave informed Archelaus of the plot, and 
Archelaus drew the King into the same trap. Then, at the 
bidding of the oracle, he departed, led by a she-goat, and 
founded Aegae.) Stobaeus made a rich collection of common- 
places from the play. 

(Ὁ) One of the Amherst papyri* of the sixth or seventh 


1 p. 81. * e.g. Zielinski, 7ragodumenon libri tres, Ὁ. 232. 
δ Oxyrh. Pap. iii, No. 419. * Amherst Pap. ii, No. 17. 
L2 
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century A.D. contains some fragments of the hypothesis of the 
satyric play Scévon of Euripides, a few words of which 
(belonging to lines quoted in the hypothesis) are identical 
with fr. 678 (N.) ἔστι τοι καλὸν κακοὺς κολάζειν: but no 
connected sense can be made of the fragments. 


10. The ‘ Pirithous’ of Critias or Euripides 


A number of fragments were quoted by various ancient 
authors from a Pirithous of Euripides, but Athenaeus,’ who 
gives one of the quotations, and also the Life of Euripides, 
show that the play was regarded by some as the work of 
Critias, who was one of the Thirty ; and it has been pointed 
out? that the philosophical doctrine of the νοῦς δημιουργός 
implied in a fragment quoted by Clement of Alexandria is 
inconsistent with the theory more than once put forward by 
Euripides, according to which all things were created from 
earth and αἰθήρ, the mind of man (but not the Creative Mind) 
being sometimes identified with the latter. Dr. Hunt justly 


notes a rationalizing tendency in the long fragment of the | 


Sisyphus of Critias;* and the rationalism there displayed— 
the theory that Gods were invented for human purposes—is 
quite different from anything which we find in Euripides. 
It may be safely concluded that the author of the Pzrithous 
is more likely to have been Critias than Euripides. 

The Hypothesis of the play is given by Ioannes Diaconus 
in the commentary on Hermogenes already quoted. Pirithous 
went, accompanied by Theseus, to Hades to woo Persephone, 
and was there fastened to a rock guarded by serpents. 
Theseus refused to desert him: but Heracles, being sent by 
Eurystheus to fetch up Cerberus, obtained the release of both 
Theseus and Pirithous. Ioannes Diaconus goes on to quote 


1 Athen. xi, p. 496 b. 

2 By Wilamowitz, Azal. Eur., pp. 162-5. He also notes that the word 
ἐνδελεχῶς, which occurs in the same fragment (593 N.), is unknown before 
Plato, but it might have been used by Critias, who moved in philosophical 
circles. 

3 He compares with this the use of the indefinite θεός or θεοί in the 
papyrus fragments, but it is doubtful whether any conclusion can be 
drawn from this, as the least sceptical writers often fall into this use. 
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a passage (some lines of which were already known)! in which 
Aeacus sees Heracles approaching, challenges him, and receives 
his reply: 


AI. éa, ri Χρῆμα; δέρκομαι σπουδῇ τινα 
δεῦρ᾽ ἐγκονοῦντα καὶ μάλ᾽ εὐτόλμῳ φρενί. 
εἰπεῖν δίκαιον, ὦ ξένε, ὅστις ὧν τόπους 
εἰς τούσδε Χρίμπτῃ καὶ καθ᾽ ἥντιν᾽ αἰτίαν. 

er. οὐδεὶς ὄκνος πάντ᾽ ἐκκαλύψασθαι λόγον. 
ἐμοὶ πατρὶς μὲν Ἄργος, ὄ ὄνομα δ' Ἡρακλῆς. 
θεῶν δὲ πάντων πατρὸς ἐξέφυν Διός. 
ἐμῇ γὰρ ἦλθε μητρὶ “κεδνῇ πρὸς λέχος". 
Ζεύς, ὡς λέλεκται τῆς ἀληθείας ὕπο." 
ἥκω δὲ δεῦρο πρὸς βίαν, Ἐὐρυσθέως 
ἀρχαῖς ὑπείκων, ὅς μ᾽ ἔπεμψ᾽ “Aidov κύνα 
ἄγειν κελεύων (ῶντα πρὸς Muxnvidas 
πύλας, ἰδεῖν μὲν οὐ θέλων, ἀθλον δέ μοι 
ἀνήνυτον τόνδ᾽ ᾧετ᾽ ἐξηυρηκέναι. 
τοιόνδ᾽ ἰχνεύων πρᾶγος Εὐρώπης κύκλῳ 
Acias τε πάσης ἐς μυχοὺς ἐλήλυθα. 


Aeac. Ah! what is this? I see one hurrying hither with 
haste, one of very bold spirit indeed. Stranger, thou should’st 
tell who thou art, that drawest nigh this place, and for what 
cause thou comest. er. I fear not to unfold the whole tale. 
My fatherland is Argos, my name Heracles. From Zeus, father 
of all the Gods, am I sprung: for Zeus came to my good 
mother’s bed, as hath been told by the word of truth. But I come 
hither perforce, obeying the command of Eurystheus, who sent 
me and bade me bring the hound of Hades alive to the gates 
of Mycenae—not that he desired to see it, but he deemed that 
herein he had devised for me a task none could perform. ’Tis 
in quest of such a work as this that I have gone all around to 
the furthest recesses * of Europe and Asia. 


A papyrus of the second century A.D.° contains the remains of 
two partly intelligible and several hopelessly mutilated 


1 Fr. 591 N. 

2 One would rather ascribe this line, with its ‘false cretic’, to Critias 
than to Euripides. Dobree emends to κεδνὸν εἰς λέχος. 

8 See above, p. 115. Critias may be ironically quoting a line of 
Euripides. 

4 μυχούς may possible mean the ‘deep places’, in which he might 
expect to find entrances to Hades, (Euripides uses μυχοὶ χθονός or γῆς 
for the Infernal regions, Suppl. 926; Troad 952, &c.) 

> Oxyrh, Pap. xvii, No. 2078. 
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fragments of the play. The first of the former appears to be 
part of a speech of Pirithous—probably the prologue of the 
play—describing the sin and punishment of his father Ixion. j 
The fragment has been ingeniously restored by Professor A. E. 
Housman: 4 





θεὸς δὲ pavials ἀρτίως ἐλευθέρῳ 
ἔπεμψεν ἄτηϊν' ἁρπάσας δ᾽ ἠκασμένην 
νεφέλην γυναικὶ δυσσεβέστατον λόγον 
ἔσπειρεν ἐς τοὺς Θεϊσσαλούς, ὡς δὴ Κρόνου 
θυγατρὶ μίσγοιτ᾽ ἐΐν φυταλμίῳ λέχει. 
τοιῶνδε κόμπωϊν δ᾽ ὕστερον καταξίους 
ποινὰς θεοῖς ἔτεισεν, [Ov πάντων πατὴρ 
μανίας τροχῷ περιϊφερὲς ἐν δίναις δέμας 
οἰστρηλάτοισιν ὥχίμασεν, κἄπειθ᾽ ἑλὼν 
ἄπυστον ἀνθρώποιϊσιν αἰθέρος βάθει 
ἔκρυψεν" ἀλλὰ βορείάσιν πνοαῖς ἐκεῖ 
διεσπαράχθη συμμίέτρῳ κομπασμάσιν 
πατὴρ ἁμαρτὼν εἰς θεϊοὺς τιμωρίᾳ. 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐκείνου πήματ᾽ αἰἰνιχθέντ᾽ ἔχων ἷ 
[Περίθους ὀνόματι καὶ τύχας εἴληχ᾽ ἴσας]. 4 
a 
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‘But when he was just free from his madness God sent 
infatuation upon him. He seized a cloud, made in the likeness 
of woman, and spread abroad among the Thessalians the most __ 
impious tale, that he was joined, forsooth, in wedlock to the 
daughter of Cronus. For this boast he afterward paid to 
the gods the penalty deserved; for the father of all the — 
gods bound his body, whirling round in maddening circles, to 
a wheel of frenzy, and then took and hid him, out of the ken 
of men, in the abyss of heaven; and there my father was rent : 
asunder by the northern blasts—a punishment duly fitted to 
the boastings whereby he had sinned against the gods. And 
I, bearing his woes in my riddling name, am called Pirithous, 
and my fortune is like his.’ 


In the second fragment Theseus is entreating the aid of 
Heracles, The following are the more intelligible lines : ὃ ἷ 


OB, sii as cs πο ρα κλεῖς, [ae μέμψομαι 
ον ee we ὡς ἢ πιστὸν γὰρ ἄνδρα καὶ pidrov 
αἰσχρὸν προ]δοῦναι, δυσίμεϊνῶς εἰλημμένον. 


1 Class. Rev. xiii (1928), p. 9. 

* Professor Housman naturally only gives the last two lines tentatively, 
with the explanation Περίθους mapa τὸ περιθεῖν. 

® As given in Oxyrh. Pap., |.c., p. 41. 
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HP. ἰσαυτῷ τε], Onoed, τῇ τ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων πόϊλει 
πρέποντ᾽ ἔλεξας" τοῖσι δυστυχοῦσι γὰρ 
ἀεί ποτ᾽ εἶ σὺ σύμμαχος" σκῆψιν [δέ Tot 
ἀεικές €or ἔχοντα πρὸς πάτραν μολεῖν. 
Εὐρυσθέα γὰρ πῶς δοκεῖς ἂν ἄσμενον, 
ἔμ᾽ εἰ πύθοιτο ταῦτα συμπράξαντά σοι, 
λέξειν ἂν ὡς ἄκραντος ἤθληται πόνος; 
OH. ἀλλ᾽ οὗ σὺ χρήξζεις πανταχῆ γ᾽ ἐμὴν ἔχεις 
εὔνοιαν οὐκ ἔμπληκτον ἀλλ᾽ ἐλ]ευθέρως 
ἐχθροῖσί τ’ ἐχθρὰϊν καὶ φίλοισι)ν εὐμενῆ. 
πρόσθεν σ᾽ ἐμοὶ τἱοιοῦτον ὄνθ᾽ αἱρ)εῖ λόγος, 
λέγοις δ᾽ ἄν [ἤδη καί συ τοὺς αὐτοὺς λόγους. 


Thes. ... for it is base to betray a faithful friend, when 
captured by enemies. Her. Theseus, thou hast spoken as 
becomes thyself and the city of Athens, for thou art ever the 
ally of the distressed. Yet it is unseemly that I should return 
to my country with an excuse.’ How gladly, thinkest thou, 
would Eurystheus, if he learned that I had helped thee 
thus, say that my toil had left my task unfulfilled? TZhes. 
Nay, everywhere hast thou my good will, not rashly given (?) ? 
but freely, hostile to foes and favourable to friends. It is 
said that formerly thou wast such to me, and now thou mayst 
tell the same tale. 


It is possible that this is one of the plays which Aristotle had 
in mind 8 when he spoke of plays, the scene of which is laid 
in Hades, depending for their interest on the spectacle (ὄψις). 
The treatment of the subject in art, however, suggests nothing 
terrifying. A fifth-century relief in the Torlonia Collection 
and a scene on an Etruscan mirror, which are here reproduced, 
are typically restrained in expression.‘ 


1 Hunt takes σκῆψιν ἔχοντα to mean ‘ giving Eurystheus an opportunity 
for an excuse’. This suits the context, but is difficult to extract from the 
Greek. Could the words mean ‘ under the necessity of explaining why 
I had returned with two others’, ‘making an excuse for their presence’ 
(‘lest Eurystheus should say that they had helped me, and so I had not 
fulfilled the task alone’)? 

2 ἔμπληκτον does not give a Satisfactory contrast to ἐλευθέρως. Some 
word meaning ‘ purchased’ seems to be wanted. 

8 Poet., ch. xviii. 

4 Figs. xvi and xvii (after Petersen, Zin Werk des Panainos (1905). 
Both works probably show the influence of Polygnotus, in whose great 
painting of the lower world Theseus and Pirithous were included. 
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11. The ‘ Medea’ of (2) Neophron 


No. 186 of the British Museum Papyri? contains fragments 
of a play about Medea. An allusion in the first fragment to 
the arrival of Aegeus,? when compared with a fragment of the 
Medea of Neophron,’ in which Aegeus says that he has come 
to Corinth to consult Medea as to the interpretation of an 
oracle, has suggested Neophron as the author; but the grounds 
for the ascription are very weak, though his play may have 
been the best-known J/edea after that of Euripides himself. 
Plays on the same subject were written by Dicaeogenes, 
Carcinus, Diogenes, and Biotus. The stage-direction χοροῦ 
in fr. 3, in place of a written choral ode, and followed imme- 
diately by two lines of iambic verse, indicates a date later 
than the fifth century B.c. But certain coarse expressions in 
fr. 2* raise the question whether we have not to do with 


Comedy or Satyric Drama. Assuming that the two lines 
in fr. 3 


ἰφίλαι γ)υναῖκες at Κορίνθιον πέδον 
locket]re χώρας τῆσδε πατρῴοις νόμοις 


were spoken by Medea,’ Milne concludes that the fragments 
come from the early part of the play. 


12. The‘ Hector’ of Astydamas (?) 


One of the Amherst papyri,® of the second century B.C., | 


contains part of about fifteen lines of a scene in which some 
one announces to Hector an attack of the Greeks; Hector 
calls for his armour, and for the captured shield of Achilles, 


1 Milne’s Cat., No. 77, where the text is given. The readings are often 
very uncertain, as Mekler’s comparison (PAzlologus, \xx. 497 ff.) of 
Crénert’s and Eitrem’s readings shows. 

* The speaker is Jason, and some words of a speech to Jason follow. 
But no connected sense can be made of them. 

5. Schol. Eur. Med. 666 (Neophron, fr. 1 Nauck). 

* e.g. 1. ὃ εὐτόνῳ φλεβί, and (if Milne is right) in 1]. 18, 19 ἐν μηροῖς 
ἔχει |... p? ἔχθιστος εὐφλεβὲς κέρας. 

6.ΑΙΙ that is really certain is that some one is addressing the chorus for 
the first time. 

δ. Amherst Pap. ii, No. to. 
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and pours scorn on the other speaker’s misgivings. The more 
significant lines are as follows (with the restorations proposed 
by Blass) : 


ταῦτ᾽ ἀγγελῶν σοῖς ov καθ᾽ [ἡδονὴν δόμοις 
ἥκω, σὺ δ᾽, ὠναξ, τῆς ἐκεῖ φρουρᾶς μολὼν 
φρόντιζ᾽ ὅπως σοι καιρίως ἕϊξει τάδε. 
(EKT.) χώρει. πρὸς οἴκους ὅπλα τ᾽ ἐϊκκόμιζέ μοι 
καὶ τὴν Ax iAhEws δοριάλωτίον ἀσπίδα" 
ἕξω γὰρ αὐτὴν τήνδε Kali : 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκποδών μοι στῆθι, μὴ ἰδιεργάσῃ 
ἡμῖν ἅπαντα: καὶ γὰρ εἰς λαγῶ φρένας 
ἄγοις ἂν ἄνδρα καὶ τὸν εὐθαϊρσέστατον. 


‘Not gladly come I to bear these tidings to thine house ; 
but do thou, O King, go and take good heed of the guard in 
that place, and see that all shall be as the time demands.’ 
δε. ‘Go to the house and bring me out my arms and the 
spear-won shield of Achilles. For this very shield will I 
take ... But stand out of my path, lest thou ruin all our plan. 
Thou wouldst make even the bravest man as craven as a 
hare.’ 


The scene is evidently within Troy, probably before the 
royal palace, and the time is later than the death of Patroclus 
and the capture of the arms of Achilles by Hector. This 
almost rules out the suggestion of Weil’ and Radermacher 3 
that the play from which the passage comes is the Hector of 
Astydamas; for in that play (as they note) there seems to 
have been a scene® in which Hector, going to the fight, took 
farewell of his infant son. But that scene belonged to a much 
earlier point in the story, and would hardly have been included 
in the same play. Weil suggests Polydamas as the first 
speaker, and thinks that the advice which he gives in //zad xviii 
on the third day after the death of Patroclus, may have been 
inserted here, and that he forebodes evil as he did in //ad xii. 


1 Journal des Savants, 1901, Ρ. 737. 2 Rhein. Mus., 1902, p. 138. 

8 Schol. Lliad Vi. 472 ἀπὸ κρατὸς κόρυθ' εἵλετο" σημειοῦνταί τινες τοῦτον διὰ 
τὸ τὸν τραγικὸν ᾿Αστυδάμαντα παράγειν τὸν Ἕκτορα λέγοντα “ δέξαι κοινήν μοι 
πρὸς πόλεμον δὲ καὶ φοβηθῇ mais’. In this the original words may have 
been δέξαι κυνῆν μοι πρόσπολ᾽, ὧδε προσμολών (Porson), and perhaps μὴ 
καὶ φοβηθῇ mais (Dindorf), 
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13. Lucerti ‘ Oeneus’ (7) 


The fragments contained in the Brit. Mus. Papyri 688 and 
28221 were ascribed tentatively to the Oeneus of Euripides, 
and are printed along with the previously known fragments of 
that play by von Arnim.? But the occurrence in them of the 
stage-direction χοροῦ μίέλος] rules out this ascription, and 
dates the play later than the fifth century. Little is clear in 
the fragments, except that some one is about to pay honour to 
the tomb of Meleager—whether Meleager’s nephew Diomedes® 
or his sister Deianira or some one else. The partly inti 
portions run: 


. TeAo|s yap τῶν ἐμῶν λόγων ἔχεις" 
ἐφ᾽ ἣν ὑφηγ]εῖ πρᾶξιν [δ)ρμήσω modi, 

ὗ ἀδελφῷ" Μελεάγρῳ δωρήματα 
ὅπως γένηται κἀποπληρωθῇ τάφος, 
τύχῃ δ᾽ ἀγώνων τῶν κεκαλλιστευμϊένω]ν ν, 
ὥσπερ τυράννοις ἀνδράσιν ἱνομίξεται. 

χοροῦ μίέλος 

ὅσον ταραγμὸν [τοῦτον ἡ δυ]σπραξία 
ψυχαῖσιν ἐμ[βέβληκε) τλημόνων Beers 
ἐγὼ yap [εἰδ᾽οῖν ἄρτι τὸ]ν τεθνηκότα. 


Evidently we have the end of one scene and the beginning of 
another: but the nature of the scenes it is impossible to con- 
jecture. In another fragment occurs the phrase ἄνδρες ὦ 
φρενοβλαβεῖς. 

14. ‘lphigenia’ (3) 

(2) In a passage in Brit. Mus. Papyrus 2560 (of the late 
second century A.D.), none of the lines in which gets much 
beyond the caesura, the herald Talthybius is bidden by the 
speaker to narrate something. The word ἀθέμιστος (I. 3), and 
the references to marriage in later lines, with the mention of 


1 i.e. Pap. Grenf. ii. 1 and Hibeh Pap. i. 4. 
2 Suppl. Eur., pp. 36 ff. (see Milne, Caza/., No. 80, and Korte, Archiv 
Pap. V, Ρ. 570). 

5 After the expedition of the Epigoni to Thebes, Diomedes went to 
Aetolia to restore the throne to his grandfather Oeneus, who had been 
expelled by the sons of Oeneus’ brother Agrius. 

* The proposed reading πατραδέλφῳ assumes that Diomedes is the 
speaker, and this is quite uncertain. 
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σίδηρος, have suggested ' that Iphigenia may have been the 
subject of the play. 

(6) Another papyrus (Brit. Mus. 486 B)? of the third or 
second century B.C. contains a fragment of a dialogue in 
which one of the speakers is Agamemnon; Calchas, Talthybius, 
and the Locrian leader Ajax are mentioned. The reference 
to ἄπλοια points again to Iphigenia as the subject, and what 
may be merely a passing reference to Ajax is no obstacle to 
this. A few other scraps of plays are mentioned in Milne’s 
Catalogue of British Museum Papyri (Nos. 81-4) but contain 
nothing sufficiently clear to be of interest.* 

Ais We PC: 


1 Milne, Cazal., No. 78 (p. 57). 2 Ib., No. 79 (p. 58). 

5. Nauck, ELurip. /ncert. Fab., fr. 953, gives forty-four lines from the 
so-called ‘ Didot Papyrus’, which was first published by Weil in 1879. 
Many scholars have had grave doubts about their Euripidean authorship ; 
and Professor D. S. Robertson has argued in the Classical Review, 
XXXV1, pp. 106sqq., that they come from Menander’s ’Emrpézortes, and 
contain a ῥῆσις of Pamphile, to which there was an ἀντίρρησις of Smicrines, 
partly preserved in the Cairo papyrus of Menander (see ch. iii, below, 
p- 168). While I am not convinced that they are correctly ascribed to 
this play, I have no doubt that they belong to the New Comedy, and 
I have therefore omitted them from the present chapter. 


III 


COMEDY 


Epicharmus and pseud-Epicharmea (Axiopistus?) ; the Old Comedy, 
Aristophanes, Cratinus, Eupolis, unidentified pieces; Middle 
Comedy, Alexis, Antiphanes, unidentified pieces; New Comedy, 
Menander, Menander (?), Philemon, unidentified pieces; Graeco- 
Egyptian Comedy. 


OF the earliest form of Comedy we have, as might be ex- 
pected, hardly any remains preserved in papyri. So far as 
Epicharmus and other writers of Dorian comedy survived, 
they did so, as did the Roman Publilius Syrus after them, not 
as dramatists but as moralists from whose plays could be 


extracted a series of maxims and apophthegms regarded as 


valuable for the ethical instruction of youth. 

When Theocritus composed a dedicatory inscription for 
Epicharmus’ statue in Syracuse he gave as the reason for his 
fellow citizens’ affection not the fact that Epicharmus had 
written comedies but that he πολλὰ... ποττὰν day τοῖς 
παισὶν εἶπε χρήσιμα." 

The longest fragment which we have from a collection οἱ 
such γνῶμαι consists of some twenty-six lines of introduction 


followed by four fragments so mutilated that nothing can be- 


made of them.? Of the γνῶμαι themselves we have a few, 
emended so as to make tolerable sense by Wilamowitz. 
Women, the poet tells us in one fragment, are worse than 
wild beasts, for they bite the hand that feedsthem.? Nota 
few of such γνῶμαι, however preserved, are late forgeries ; 
some are to be seen in Kaibel’s Comicorum graecorum frag- 
menta, together with what seems a genuine fragment of 


1 Theoc. £4. xviii. 9. 

2 Pap. Hibeh, i, p. 13 (No. 1); Demianczuk, Suppl. Com., p. 123; cf. 
Croénert, Hermes, 1912, pp. 402-7. 

5 Pap. Berol. 9772; Berliner Klassikertexte, 11, p. 124; Demianczuk, 


pp. 124-5; cf. J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 222 (Pseud- 
Epicharmea, No. 3). 
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Epicharmus’ Odysseus... Of Sophron we have but a title: 
ΣΩΦΡΟΝΟΣ MIMOI IYNAIKEIOI, and with that most 
tantalizing scrap we have to be content. 

Turning to Attic comedy we are faced with an almost 
similar disappointment. Even by the third century B.c. the 
generation which could understand the subject-matter, or 
rather the historical and topical allusions, of Aristophanes and 
the Old Comedy was past. Comedy, as Aristotle truly said of 
it, had become more ‘ philosophical ’—less interested, that is, 
in the person, more in the type. The very language of the 
old poets would be puzzling to the later speakers of the 
simplified and de-Atticized κοινή, and, indeed, we owe the pre- 
servation of Aristophanes’ eleven surviving comedies rather to 
the interest which Byzantine scholars showed in his language 
than to any love of his plays as such. Not only, then, are 
papyri of the Old Comedy infrequent, but they tend also to 
be late. For all that, where papyri reinforce manuscript 
tradition, they do so with a certain authority. We have, for 
instance, a fragment of 150 lines from the Wasps * which helps 


us in definitely confirming two conjectural emendations.* 
‘Still it must be admitted that in general the papyri frag- 


ments of Aristophanes anticipate rather than elucidate the 
mistakes of the manuscripts.° Of hitherto unknown plays of 
Aristophanes we have but little. There is a fragment possibly 
attributable to him containing a reference to the older comic 
writer, Magnes ;°® five more fragments containing a reference 
to Philocles and furnished with scholia—probably Didymean;' 
an indecent discussion between two women, possibly from the 


1 j. 108, fr. 99; cf. Korte in Weue Jahrb. xx (1917), pp. 291 et sqq. 

2 Pap. Oxyrh. ii, p. 303 (No. 301); cf. Archiv fur‘ Papyrusforschung, 
1001, p. 501. 

3 Pap. Oxyrh, xi, pp. 145-55, No. 1374. 

* Brunck’s γράφομαι (for MSS. γράψομαι) in |. §76 and Bergk’s ἐνέθηκε 
for ἐπέθηκε in 1. 790. 

® See Grenfell’s excellent article in /.H/..S., 1919, on the value of papyri 
for textual criticism. He cites many instances of confirmed emendations. 
The lacuna in the MSS. of Ar. Raz. 888 is also to be found in a papyrus. 

° Pap. Amherst, ii, p. 4 (No. 13); Demianczuk, p. 90; cf. T. W. Allen 
in C.R., 1901, p. 425. 

1 Pap. Greco-Egiz. ii. 1, pp. 9 εἴ sqq.; Demianczuk, pp. 17-19; cf. 
Crénert in Berl. Phil. Woch., 1908, p. 1391. For Philocles ὁ Αλμίωνος, διὰ 
τὸ πικρὸν εἶναι cf. Schol. Ar. Av. 281. 
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Second Thesmophoriazusae,’ and (again) possibly from this 
same play a scrap of Euripidean parody.?, We are reminded 
of Aristophanes’ attacks on that unfortunate tragedian by a 
papyrus fragment of Satyrus’ Vita Euripidis, where it is said 
that the comic poet ἐπιθυμεῖ τὴν γλῶσσαν αὐτοῦ (i.e. of 
Euripides) μετρῆσαι, 


δι’ ἧς τὰ λεπτὰ ῥήματ' ἐξεσμήχετο. 


‘Would like to take measurements of that tongue of his 
with which he used to lick his subtleties into shape.’ 


Three Oxyrhynchus papyri seem to contain Aristophanic 
scholia, but they are of doubtful attribution and little im- 
portance;* another scholium is perhaps referable to the 
Gerytades.® One small but interesting piece of evidence is to 
hand showing us that Aristophanes was not altogether a dead 
letter for the Egyptian Greeks of the second century of our 
era. This is a fragmentary papyrus bill, mentioning a sum of 
money owed to a scribe for the copying of Aristophanes’ 
Plutus. Labour was indeed cheap in those days, for the scribe 
seems to have been paid at the rate of only 28 drachmas per 
10,000 lines.® 

Of writers of the Old Comedy other than Aristophanes, for 
portions of whose works we have papyri to thank, Cratinus is 


1 Pap. Oxyrh. ii, pp. 20-3 (No. 212); Demianczuk, pp. 91-2. 

2 Grenfell and Hunt, Vew Classical εἶδ. aa p. 24 (No. 12). The 
attribution to Second 7hesmo. is that of Blass (Liter. Zentraldl., 1897, 
Ρ. 334). Crusius (7761... Weil, p. 81) prefers the Geryfades. Others have 
thought the fragment Euripidean. 

8 Pap. Oxyrh. ix, p. 151 (No. 1176); Demianczuk, p. 20. The text is 
uncertain. Perhaps, as Grenfell and Hunt suggest, read κομψά for λεπτά. 

* Pap. Oxyrh. xi, pp. 245-7 (Nos. 1400, 1402, 1403). The glossed 
word σκοροδίζειν suggests Aristoph., cf. Schol. Ar. Ach. 165. Cf. Kérte 
in Archiv f. Pap. vii, p. 142; Wiist in Bursian, 1926, p. 121. 

° Pap, Flor. ii. 9; cf. Archiv f. Pap. vi. 254, No. 486; Korte in WVeue 
Jahro. xx (1917), pp. 291 et sqq. 

6 Pap. Brit. Mus. Inv. 2110; cf. H. I. Bell in Aegyftus, ii (1921), 
pp. 281 et sqq. : ‘The 7hyestes of Sophocles and an Egyptian scriptorium ’. 
Bell shows clearly that γράπτρον here means pay for copying, not simply 
for writing materials. Reckoning 10,000 lines as fifteen days’ work, Beil 
points out that the scribe’s 56 dr. a week compares favourably with the 
wages of a director of water-works, who got only 40 dr. ; cf. Archiv /. 
Pap. vii, p. 110, See above, p, 1ol ἢ. 
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perhaps the most important, and of him we possess not a 
play, nor even the portion of a play, but the Hypothesis or 
Argument to one, the Dionysalexander.' Fieri non potest, 
Leo once wrote, wt Atticae comediae ullius argumentum e 
fragmentis refingatur.2 This pessimistic utterance is to some 
extent borne out by our newly discovered Hypothesis. Basing 
his conclusions on fragments preserved only in citation Casau- 
bon thought that the Alexander of the composite title was 
Alexander of Pherae, and so attributed the play to the younger 
Cratinus ; Meineke made a similar attribution, though he chose 
to see in Alexander, Alexander the Great. Kock rightly gave 
the play to the elder Cratinus, and again rightly took the Alex- 
ander of the title to be synonymous with Paris; but he inter- 
preted the play as the impersonation of Dionysus by Paris, 
which, as we shall see, is the reverse of the truth. Zielinski 
thought that the play was a political parable: Dionysalex- 
ander was the Athenian Demos, and the three goddesses— 
mentioned in a fragment—were the three party leaders. Only 
a little-known scholar, W. H. Grauert, writing as long ago as 
1828* solved the riddle anything like aright, and he, ‘ Cas- 
sandra-like, sang truth without belief’. 
The text of the Hypothesis runs as follows: 

. κ(αὶ) οὗτοι μ(ὲν) mp(ds) τοὺς θεατὰς ὑπὲρ τοῦ ποιη(τοῦ) 
διαλέγονται κ(αὶ) παραφανέντα τὸν Διόνυσον ἐπισκώ(πτουσι) 
(καὶ) χλευά ζουσίιν). ὁ δ(ὲ) παραγενομένων αὐτῷ παρὰ “μὲν 
["Hpas| tupavvido(s) ἀκινήτου, παϊρ]ὰ δ᾽ Ἀθηνᾶς εὐτυχί(ας) 
κ(α)τ(ὰ) πόλεμο(ν), τῆς δ᾽ Appodt( 78) κάλλιστό(ν) τε K(al) 
ἐπέραστον αὐτὸν ὑπάρχειν κρίνει ταύτην νικᾶν. μ(ε)τ(ὰ) δὲ 
ταῦ(τα)ὴ πλεύσας εἰς Aakedaipo( (va) (καὶ τὴν Ἑλένην ἐξαγαγὼν 
ἐπανέρχετ(αι) εἰς τὴν Ἴδην. ἀκούσας δὲ μετ᾽ ὀλίγον τοὺς 
Ax aiovs πυρϊπολ)]εῖν τὴν χώ(ραν) φίεύγί(ει) πρὸς τὸν Anéfav- 
[d(pov), κ(αὶ) τὴν μ(ὲν) ᾿Ἑλενή(ν) εἰς τάλαρον ὥσπίερ τυρὸν 


1 Pap. Oxyrh. iv, pp. 69 et sqq. (No. 663); Demianczuk, p. 31: i 
Kenyon, ‘ Greek papyri and classical literature’ in 7.7.5.) 1919, p. I 
Korte in Neue Jahrb. xx (1917), pp. 291 et sqq. and (chiefly) i in Ἄνα 
xxxix (1904), pp. 481-08. 

2 ‘The great Aristophanic scholar, Van Leeuwen, seems to agree with 
him. J/mutilior vix ullus est labor, he writes, guam de operum ignotorum 
composttione vel indole disputandi. (Prolegomena ad Aristophanem, 


Ρ. 140.) 
5 In Rhein. Mus., 1828, p. 62. 
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κρύψας, ἑαυτὸν δ᾽ εἰς κριδ(ν) μ(ε)τ(α)σκευάσας ὑπομένει τὸ 
μέλλον. παραγενόμενος δ᾽ Aré~avd(pos) κ(αὶ) φωράσας ἑκά- 
Tepo(v) ἄγειν ἐπὶ τὰς ναῦς πρ(οσ)τάττει ὡς παραδώσων τοῖς 
Ἀχαίοι(ς). ὀκνούσης δὲ τῆς ᾿Ελένη(ς) ταύτην μ(ὲν) οἰκτείρας 
ὡς γυναῖχ᾽ ἕξων ἐπικατέχί(ει), τὸν O(é) ΖΔιόνυ(σον) ὡς παραδο- 
θησόμενο(ν)Ὶ ἀποστέλλει: συνακολουθ(οῦσι) δ᾽ οἱ Σ᾽ άτυ(ροι) 
παρακαλοῦντές τε κ(αὶ) οὐκ ἂν προδώσειν αὐτὸν φάσκοντενξ. 
κωμῳδεῖται δ᾽ ἐν τῷ δράματι Περικλῆς μάλα πιθανῶς δι’ 
ἐμφάσεως ὡς ἐπαγειοχὼς τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις τὸν πόλεμον. 


‘ These [1.6. the Satyrs] address the audience on behalf of 
the poet, and when Dionysus turns up they mock and jeer at 
him. Offered! by Hera invincible power, by Athene good 
fortune in war, by Aphrodite the chance of becoming the 
most beautiful and best-loved man in the world, he adjudges 
the prize to the last named. After-this he sails to Sparta, 
carries away Helen and returns to Ida. Soon after this he 
hears that the Achaeans are ravaging the country, so he flies 
to Alexander and, hiding Helen in a basket like a cheese? 
and changing himself into a ram,® he awaits developments. 
Alexander turns up, and finds them both, and orders them to 
be led off to the ships, intending to hand them over to the 
Achaeans. Helen objects, and in pity he keeps her to be his 
wife, and sends Dionysus away for deportation. The Satyrs 
accompany him, encouraging him and declaring that they will 
never desert him. Pericles is satirized in the play with great 
plausibility in the guise of one of the characters * for having 
brought the war on the Athenians.’ 


Mythological burlesque such as this formed one of the 


stock subjects of Greek Comedy. Cratinus himself uses it in. 


other plays such as the Sepigior, a skit on the Perseus myth, 
and in the Νέμεσις, where Pericles is apparently parodied in 
the person of Zeus, and his mistress Aspasia in that of the 
goddess of the title, it being suggested that Nemesis and not 
Leda is the real mother of Helen. The Déonysus of Crates 
and the Europa and Ἀθηνᾶς yovai of Hermippus tell, or at 
least suggest, their own tale, and readers of Aristophanes will 
not need to be reminded of Prometheus hiding under his 


’ As Grenfell and Hunt point out, παραγενομένων looks like a mistake 
for some such word as παρατεινομένων. 

2 Uncertain. There is much to be said for KGrte’s ὄρνιν or χῆνα, τάλαρος 
being the technical word for a bird-basket. 

3. The well-known βῆ, 87 fragment (fr. 43 K.) comes in here. 

* No doubt that of Dionysus. 
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umbrella, and of Iris, the soubrette (as Symonds calls her) in 
the Birds, of Hermes as house-porter in the Peace, or of the 
gluttonous Heracles or the cowardly Dionysus in the Frags. 
In the same spirit Leda is told to sit and hatch her egg in the 
Daedalus. The Dionysalexander illustrates the exuberance 
of fancy and liveliness of movement of the Old Comedy at its 
best ; with its unexpected incidents and its fun fast and furious 
it must have been a rattling farce. But, as in other mytho- 
logical burlesques, there underlay the fun a serious political 
purpose, and Korte,’ following the Hypothesis, holds that, 
beneath the characters of Dionysus and Helen, Cratinus is 
satirizing Pericles and Aspasia, paralleling the Greek invasion 
of Troy with the Spartan incursions into Attica, and suggest- 
ing, as did Aristophanes,” that Pericles was mainly responsible 
for the war. 

A further point of interest emerges from the study of this 
Hypothesis. Its style shows so close a similarity to that of 
the Hypotheses to Aristophanes’ plays that we must date all 
to very much the same period. If this is so, we must give up 
the theory generally held* which attributes these arguments 
to the Byzantine period, and Korte is probably right in his 
view that they derive almost directly from the Hypotheses of 
Symmachus prefixed to school editions of the poet. 

Next in importance to, if not of greater importance than, 
the Dionysalexander Hypothesis are the fragments of Eupolis’ 
Ajpo.* This play we know to have been written in 412, and 
its theme, not unnaturally, is the bad state of Athens at that 
time. The chorus is perhaps composed of Mapadwvopdy at 
who deliver the parabasis (first fragment). Here a certain 
Niceratus is mentioned, but we know nothing of him, nor can 
we gather much from this reference except that he is accused 
of over-rationing.® 

1 Griechische Koméadie, p. 28. 2 eg. Ach. 530. 

3 e.g. by Leo (Ahcin. Mus. xxxiii, pp. 405 et sqq.). 

4 Cat. gén. des antig. égypt. du Musée de Caire, No. 43227, Pap. de 


Ménandre, Lefébvre, pp. xxi et 564. ; Schroeder, ov. Com. fragg. in 
Pap. repert. (Kleine lLexte, No. 135, p. 65); Demianczuk, pp. 43-8, and 


p. 117. a 
5 ‘Two or more xoivixes.’ One χοῖνιξ was a day’s ration (cf. Hdt. vii, 


187; Athen. ili. 98 6). 
3736 M 
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The second fragment seems to belong to the episodic part 
of the comedy following the parabasis; it presents us with 
various revenants προστάται τοῦ δήμου who have somehow 
been recalled from the nether world to succour Athens in her 
need. One of these is Solon, whose name occurs in the text, 
and Myronides is in all probability another. This latter point 
has been disputed on the ground that the papyrus reads quite 
definitely Pyronides. But we know from Plutarch’s Life of 
Pericles‘ that a Pyronides occurs as a character in the Ajpor 
of Eupolis; and as in Aristophanes’ Wasps? the dog Labes 
stands for the general Laches, so doubtless here Pyronides is 
an intentional perversion of the name Myronides.2 Theattri- 
bution of the third leaf (a leaf found two years earlier than, 
though seemingly written by the same hand as, the first and 
second leaves) has led to much dispute.* It clearly refers to 
the return to life of some one, for we get the line 


[τ] τοὺς θανόντας ο[ύϊκ ἐᾷς τεθνηκένϊἶαι ; ὃ 
‘Why will you not allow the dead to remain dead ?’ 


The general scene seems to be the expulsion from Athens 
of a συκοφάντης by a δίκαιος ἀνήρ. The συκοφάντης, though 
claiming to be himself also an honest man, has confessed to 
having extorted a hundred staters from a ξένος by threatening 
him with an action for profanation of the Mysteries. The 
ξένος had appeared with barley grains sticking to his beard ; 
proof enough, for the συκοφάντης, that he had been drinking 


1 ch. xxviii. 2 1. 836. 

8 This Myronides might be the στρατηγός of 479/8 (Plut. Avisz. chs. x 
and xx), but is more likely to be the victor of Oenophyta (457 B.c.). He 
was one of Aristophanes’ heroes, cf. Lys. 801 and £ccl. 303. Pyronides 
occurs in Pap. Oxyrh. x, p. 98 (No. 1240). Grenfell and Hunt would 
connect it with our present papyrus. 

* The bibliography is: Lefebvre (op. cit.) is against the attribution ; 
Korte in Hermes, xlvii (1912), pp. 276 et sqq. and again in Bericht. d. 
siichs. Ak., 1919, pp. 1-27 is for; Jensen in Hermes, li (1916), pp. 321 et 566. 
hesitates, but is in the main against; Robert, in a review of Demianczuk 
(who accepts) in the Gdé¢z. gelehr. Anz., 1918, pp. 168 et sqq., is strongly 
against ; Wilamowitz in Hermes, liv (1919), p. 69, deals with the Myroaldes 
question only ; Wiist in Phz7. Woch., 1920, col. 385 et sqq., is for. 

5 Perhaps a conscious parody of Euripides. The line occurs in the 
Melanippe (fr. 507 Nauck). It is possible that τεθνη]κὼς οὐκ ἀνεβίων οὐδ᾽ 
ἅπαξ of Pap. Oxyrh. vi, p. 172 (No. 863) connects with this fragment. 
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the holy κυκεών or sacrificial drink. The. συκοφάντης is 
thrown into chains, and the δίκαιος ἀνήρ remarks that he 
wishes a similar fate would overtake Diognetus. There is 
also some mention of an Epidaurian. 

The case for the attribution of this leaf of the papyrus to 
the Ajpo rests in the main on three arguments: first, the 
reference to the recalling of the dead noticed above ; secondly, 
the likelihood of a reference in a play produced in 412 to one 
of those accusations of profanation of the Mysteries which 
must have been still rife in Athens ever since the scandal and 
panic and wholesale arrests of 415; thirdly, the fact that, as 
Aristides was to the Athenians the δίκαιος ἀνήρ par excellence, 
and as he seems to have been one of the ‘ saviours’ of Athens 
in this play, his appearance in the role of cuxodavrns-ejector 
is just what one would expect. The case against the attri- 
bution rests mainly on the reference to Diognetus. We happen 
to know from an inscription’ of a certain Diognetus, whose 
father, Phrynon, dedicated an offering to the gods on his son’s 


recovery from illness. By regarding the Epidaurian in the 


fragment as being Asclepius, Robert identifies the Diognetus 
of the papyrus with him of the inscription, dates thereby the 
scene as roughly 350 B.C., and regards it as part of a play 
belonging to the Middle Comedy. To this theory several 
objections may be made. In the first place the Epidaurian is . 
more likely to be the ξένος than the god of healing, and, if 
this is so, the likelihood of the identification of the two 
Diogneti is considerably impaired. Next, even granting the 
identification, there is nothing which dates the inscription to 
350; it might, so Wist thinks, be as early as 403. Further 
than this, Diognetus is a common name—it occurs thirty- 
three times in Kirchner’s Prosopographia—and the Diognetus 
of the play may be, for instance, a ζητητής, for whose exist- 
ence we have the evidence of an inscription.2, Of the two 
views that which attributes this third leaf to the Ζῆμοι is on 
the whole the more probable. : 


1 7.G. ii. 1440. 
® Kirchner, Pros. alt. 3850 ζητητής, dre Πυθόνικος εἰσήγγειλεν ἐν τῷ δήμῳ 
περὶ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου. 
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So far we have passed in review papyri attributable to 
definite authors. Besides these there are certain of which we 
can only say, and that sometimes with hesitation, that they 
belong to the Old Comedy. Three of these may be cited. 
One? has survived as, apparently, a schoolboy’s copy, written 
for purposes of education or perhaps punishment. ‘A bride’s 
true dower’, writes the moralizing poet, ‘is οὐ χρυσὸν ἢ wd pay- 
δον... ἀλλ᾽ ἕδνα σεμνὰ... δικαιοσύνη, φρόνησις ᾿ (‘not gold 
or emerald ... but moral gifts .. . justice, prudence’). So far 
the fragment might well come from a New Comedy—indeed 
μάραγδος is a form which Menander? uses—but the sequel 
takes on a fantastic form and we read of the bride’s wearing 
θοἰμάτιοϊν ... εὔκαρπον . .. ἐκ σταχύαϊν εἰργασμένον (‘a cloak 
... fruitful ... wrought with ears of corn’), which makes 
K6rte attribute the whole fragment with great probability to 
some ‘political’ Old Comedy in which, at the end of the 
play, (?) Peace is wedded to Demus. 

The second is an interesting Strasbourg papyrus® dating 
from about the year 290 B.C., and containing a dialogue 


between two friends, the name of one of whom was Euarchidas. 


Euarchidas (as his Doric name suggests) is a Spartan who is 
entertaining in Sparta—apparently the scene of, or a scene in, 
the play—an Athenian ἕένος whose name has not survived. 
Euarchidas, being a Spartan, talks Doric,‘ his friend Attic. 
The friend is, as his presence in Sparta would suggest, a pro- 
Laconian Athenian aristocrat, who is made to remark that 
in Athens, a city of shopkeepers, the name Evapyiédas would 
be impossible. A man would rather be called Εὐέμπολος. 
The mention of Lysandridas (= Lysander) leads us to attri- 
bute the comedy to a date between 404 and 375. 

The third® is a papyrus quite recently discovered, which 


1 Pap. Soc. Ital. 143; Pap. Grec. e Lat. ii. 67; cf. Korte in Archiv Κὶ 
Pap. vii, p. 142. * Fr. $73 ὦ 

8 Pap. Argentorat. 2345; cf. Wiist in Bursian, 1926, pp. 121 et sqq., 
and Croénert in Wachr. d. k. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Gétt.; Phil. Hist. 
Klasse, 1922, pp. 27-31. Crénert’s certainly bold restoration is criticized 
by K6rte, who does not believe in it, in Archiv f. Pap. vii, p. 257. 

4 e.g. πήποκα, Χοέων (Attic Xo@r), μέμναμαι. 

5 Published and explained by M. Norsa and G. Vitelli in Bull. de la 
Soc. voy. a’ Arch. d’Alex., suppl. du fasc. 25, pp. 3-9. 
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gives us fourteen lines apparently from the Prologue to a 
mythological parody spoken by the goddess Rhea. It runs 
as follows: 


τί οὖν ἐμοὶ [τῶν σῶν μέϊλει ; φαίη τις ἂν 
ὑμῶν. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐρῶ ἰτὶὸ Σοφοκλέους ἔπος" 

᾿ Πέπονθα δεινά ᾿. πάντα μοι γέρων Κρίόνος] 
τὰ παιδί᾽ ἐκπίνει τε καὶ κατεσθίει, 

ἐμοὶ δὲ τούτων προσδίδωσιν οὐδὲ ἕν, 

ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἔρδει χειρὶ καὶ Μέγαράδ᾽ ἄγων 

ὅ τι ἂν τέκω ᾽γὼ τοῦτο πωλῶν ἐσθίει. 

δέδοικε γὰρ τὸν χρησμὸν ὥσπερ κύν᾽᾽ ᾿ Ἑκάτην 
ἔχρησε γὰρ Κρόνῳ ποθ’ Ἁπόλλων δραχίμήν,) 
kat’ οὐκ ἀπέλαβε: ταῦτα δὴ θυμὸν πνέϊων] 
ἑτέραν ἔχρησεϊν, ἀντί γεὶ δραϊχ) μῶϊν ἀξιῶν] 
οὐ σκευάρια, μὰ τὸν Ae , οὐδὲ χρήματα, 

ἐκ τῆς βασιλείας δ᾽ ἐκπεσεῖν ὑπὸ πἰαιδίου.} 
ἱτοῦ]τ᾽ οὖν δεδοικὼς πάντα καταπίνει τέκνα.] 


‘One of you might ask why I trouble about your affairs. 
I'll quote Sophocles in answer: “ Terrible have been my 
sufferings”. Old Cronus devours and drinks all my children, 
and gives not a farthing’s compensation. No: he kills all my 
offspring with his own hand, takes them off to Megara, and 
sells and eats them. And the reason is that he fears the 
oracle, fears it like Hell. Apollo once lent? him the loan of 
a drachma and never got it back; so in anger he gave another 
kind, an oracle, claiming in return for his drachmas not goods 
nor cash, but Cronus’ expulsion from his kingdom at a son’s 
hands. That’s why he gobbles up all his children.’ 


We know that the old comic poet Phrynichus wrote a play 
called Κρόνος, but its remains? are so meagre that we can 
conclude nothing from them that would suggest the attribu- 
tion of the fragment under consideration to that play.. Nor 
is the quotation from Sophocles of much use. We do not 
know from which of the many plays of the tragedian it 
comes; and even if we suppose the reference to be to the 


1 There isa pun on the double meaning of χρᾶν. To borrow Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s words: ‘The word χρᾶν means both “ to lend money” 
and ‘‘to give an oracle”; two ways of helping people in an emergency’ 
(Hour Stages of Greek Religion, p. 51). 

2 Kock, i. 372 et sq. 
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Oedipus Coloneus, in which the phrase does occur,! we are still 
no better off, since the date of that play is not certainly known. 

A fairly trustworthy tradition, however, attributes it to the 
end of the poet’s life, and sets its first production as late as 
the year 402. This gives colour to the theory that our comedy 
is rather Middle than Old.? This is probable for other reasons. 
Common as we have seen mythological travesty to be in 
Old Comedy it becomes later still more common. Titles such 
as Athamas, Aeolus, Deucalion, and Danaé (to cite but a few) 
abound, and we have plays like the Orestautoclides of 
Timocles, in which Autoclides, pursued by courtesans, figures 
as a parody of Orestes pursued by the Furies. Alexis’ Linus 
seems to have dealt with the story of its hero’s death at the 
hands of the violent and gluttonous Heracles, and a Ganymedes 
was written by Alcaeus, Antiphanes, and Eubulus.? 

A fragment coming apparently from an Anthology, and 
attributed by Wilamowitz to Pherecrates,* who belongs to the 
Old Comedy, deserves a bare mention, and similarly one from 
Plato Comicus.° 

Of what is indisputably Middle Comedy we possess only 
one papyrus fragment of any importance. This is a Berlin 
specimen dating from the third century B.C., and containing 
twenty-six lines of a comedy attributable with tolerable 
certainty to the dramatist Alexis,® the uncle and model of 


1 Soph. O.C. 892. An attempt on the part of the editors to pin the 
citation down to the Oedifjus Coloneus, because Rhea deprived of her 
children is,to Cronus what Oedipus deprived of his children is to Creon, 
seems hazardous in the extreme. 

* The mythological aspect of Middle Comedy is well treated by Denis, 
La Comédie grecque, vol. ii, pp. 354et sqq. 

8 The theory of the editors, that this play must have been produced 
before 408 because in that year Euripides produced the Oveszes and, as 
the Ovesées (1. 1616) contains the phrase πέπονθα δεινά, the comic poet 
would have made Rhea quote Euripides in preference, will not commend 
itself to many. C. Gallavotti (Azvist. dz Filol., nuov. ser. viii, fasc. 2, 
June 1930) suggests as the title Κρόνος or Διὸς yovai. His view that 1. 8 
(where he reads ὥσπερ οἱ κύνες) refers to the Cynics is highly improbable. * 

* Pherecrates in Pap. Berol. 9772; Demiaticzuk, p. 71: 

ἀνὴρ yap ὅστις ἀπ]οθανούσης δυσφορζεῖ 
γυναικός, οὗτος οὐκ] ἐπίστατ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν. 

"δ᾽ Plato in Pag, Berol. 9772; Demianczuk, p. 82. 

δ. Pap. Berol. 11771. Cf. Years Work, 1918-19, p. 3: H. I. Bell, 
Libliography,, Graeco-Roman Egypt, 1915-19, p. 120; Wilamowitz in 
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Menander. The left-hand side of the papyrus has gone, a fact 
which adds to the difficulty of interpretation, as it makes it 
impossible to be certain who is speaking and when a change 
of speaker occurs.' The scene seems to be laid in front of a 
temple of Demeter, and there is an altar on the stage—much 
as in the similar scene in the Rudens.2 All we can make out 
with certainty is that some one pursues some one else, who 
takes refuge at the altar. Wilamowitz thinks that the pur- 
sued is a girl and the pursuer a /eno; Korte, with more proba- 
bility, pictures a scene in which some one is eloping with an® 
heiress and being pursued by the ἐπίτροπος accompanied 
by his slave Sosias. The presence of a coryphaeus and the 
letters χοροῦ in the text, suggesting a choric usage analogous 
to that in Aristophanes’ Fcclesiazusae, point to the play’s 
belonging to the Middle Comedy.* The more exact attribu- 
tion to Alexis is due partly to the occurrence in this fragment 
of the formula of an oath similar to one used by him in the 
Τοκιστής * and partly to his use of the adverb παλαιστρικῶς." 
Besides the fragment of Alexis we have from the Middle 


Comedy only the last few lines of the Axthropogonia of 


Antiphanes,® and a possible reference to the comic poet 
Sophilus.? 

Lefébvre’s discovery in 1906 of some 1,600 lines of Menander 
is for our knowledge of New Comedy what the discovery of 
the papyri of Bacchylides and those of Herondas have been 


Sitzbericht. d. k. preuss. Ak. der Wiss., 1918, pp. 34-6; Korte in Archiv 
f. Pap. vii, p. 142 and in sixth Heft of Ber. uber d. Verh. der sachs, Ak. 
der Wiss. \xxi (1919), pp. 36-8. 

1 It is noteworthy that in papyri change of speaker is indicated 
generally by a marginal dash. Where characters are mentioned by name 
it is usually the work of a later hand. 

2 Plaut. Rud., Act III, sc. iii, ll. 664 et sqq. 

3 The question of choric usage is a vexed one, but it seems that 
between the full chorus of Old Comedy and the Zwischentainze of the 
New there was a time when choric lyrics were still written and sung, 
though they were omitted in reading editions, their place being marked 
by the word χοροῦ ; cf. Schol. Ar. Vd. 889. 

5.1, 21; cf. Athen. vi. 258 e. 

5 ],23. For the more usual Attic παλαιστικῶς. 

® Pap. Oxyrh. iii, p. 73 (No. 427); Demianczuk, p. 8; cf. Korte, Vewe 


Jahrb, xx (1917), p. 291. 
7 Milne, Cat. of Literary Pap. in Brit. Mus., pp. 65-6 (No. 93); cf. 


p. 177 77. 
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for our knowledge of post-Pindaric lyric and mime. The 
five plays so restored to us are, however, now so well known, 
and have been made so accessible to English readers by 
Professor Allinson in his Loeb edition, that there is no need to 
do more than call attention to some articles which suggest 
that a papyrus, known now for some fifty years, and hitherto 
attributed to Euripides, may be another portion of Menander’s 
Epitreponies. This is the Didot papyrus published by Weil 
in 1879, and now to be read in Nauck’s 7vagicorum graecorum 
Sragmenta under Euripides.’ Professor D. 5. Robertson? has 
suggested, with great probability, that this is Pamphile’s ῥῆσις 
to her father Smicrines, part of whose answering ῥῆσις we may 
possess.* Smicrines wishes his daughter to get a divorce 
from her husband Charisius on the grounds of Charisius’ 
unfaithfulness. Pamphile (if it be she) admits that, being a 
woman, she is probably ἄφρων, but claims that even a woman 
is sometimes wise in her own interests. She still loves her 
husband, and has no wish to desert him in his misfortunes. 
Remarriage to a rich man is useless, for the second husband, 
too, may go bankrupt, and so she will be no better off. 
Besides, a father’s rights over his daughter cease once he has 
given her in marriage; he cannot claim to do so a second 
time. The style of this fragment is far more that of the New 
Comedy than that of Euripides, but it is worthy of remark 
that the grounds for the suggested divorce in the ᾿Επιτρέ- 
ποντες are moral; in this passage they are financial. One 
certain addition we have to the Efztrepontes—some twenty- 
one lines from the monologue of Onesimus.* 

Four papyri preserve scraps of the Micovpevos. Of these 


1 Fr. incert. 953: see chapter ii, above, p. 155. 

2 C.R., 1922, pp. 1ο6 et sqq. Both Wilamowitz and Tyrrell had denied 
the Euripidean authorship. Professor Robertson does so on metrical 
grounds (e.g. elision of -a). J.G. Milne (C.2., 1925, p. 117) supports this 
view, reading the meaningless opodpeyarns as ἐπιτρέποντες. Korte (with 
more probability) reads as omo{v)depyarns, accepting the Menandrian 
ascription but denying the ᾿Επιτρέποντες. 

8 Menander, ed. Allinson, p. 86, 1. 502 εἰ δὲ κἀμὲ δεῖ, κτλ. ; ed. Jensen, 


P- 35: 

* Pap. Oxyrh. x, p. 88 (No. 1236); Sudhaus, Jen. rell. nuper reper. 
(Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte, 44-6), p.25. Cf. Bell, Bid/zog., 1913-14, p. 95 ; 
Korte in Archiv f. Pap. vii, p. 144. 
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one ' is of little importance and doubtful attribution. It is 
a fragment of nine mutilated lines in which Theronides, the 
soldier in the Μισούμενος, talks to a certain Malthace, who 
may be the slave of the heroine of the play, Crateia.2 The 
other three papyri are of more value, though all are tantaliz- 
ingly short and fragmentary.* We have a scene in which, in 
the presence of a nurse (τροφός), an ἀναγνώρισις (recognition 
scene) takes place between Crateia and her father Demeas, 
which is unfortunately interrupted by the arrival of Crateia’s 
lover, Thrasonides, to whom Demeas is unknown. This 
scene, if the above be the right interpretation of it,* reminds 
us of a similar one in Plautus’ Poenulus,> where the ἀναγνώ- 
ρισις between Hanno and his daughter Anterastylis is inter- 
rupted by the soldier-lover, Antamoenides. Thrasonides has 
carried off Crateia by force. He is madly in love with her, 
but she scorns him. He will not abuse his power, and in his 
misery his thoughts turn to suicide, but from taking that final 
step he is prevented by the prayers and exertions of his faith- 
ful slave, Getas. DDemeas comes to redeem Crateia, and finds 
Thrasonides so obliging and charming that he bestows his 


daughter’s hand on him in preference to her other suitor, 


Clinias.© To this again we get a parallel, this time in 
Menander himself; for the position of Glycera in the Περι- 
Κειρομένη is very like that of Crateia in the Mucovyevos, 
except that, while Glycera is more or less free to leave 
Polemon if she will, Crateia is absolutely in Thrasonides’ 
power. 

Of Menander’s Κόλαξ we have for some time possessed 


1 Pap. Oxyrh. x, pp. 95-6 (No. 1238) ; Schroeder, pp. 56-7. Cf. Korte, 
Bericht. αἰ, stichs. Ak., 1919, p. 27. 

* But Θηρω [may only be Θήρων, a Menandrean character, as we know 
from frr. 937 and 895. Schroeder does not even accept it as Menander. 

° Pap. Oxyrh. vii, pp. 103-10 (No. 1013) (= Sudhaus, pp. 97-8); Pap. 
Oxyrh. xiii, pp. 45-7 (No. 1605); Pap. Berol. 13281. Cf. Year's Work, 
1918-19, p. 3; Bell, Bzduog., 1915-19, p. 120; Wiist in Phzlol. Woch., 
1920, col. 385; Wilamowitz in Sztzber. der preuss. Ak., 1918, pp. 747 et 
sqq.; Korte in sixth Heft of Ber. ber d. Verh. der sichs. Ak. \xxi (1919), 
pp. 28-36. 

* I follow KGrte rather than Wilamowitz. The latter regards Thrasonides 
as adoptive futher rather than lover of Crateia. 

® Il. 1294 et 5644. 

5 The end is lost, but they must doubtless all ‘live happily ever after’. 
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a considerable fragment.!. A more recently discovered papy- 
rus? attributable to the same play covers much the same 
ground, but contains lines not found in the longer portion. 
This at once suggests that the latter is a manuscript not of 
the entire play, but only of certain scenes in it. The new 
papyrus, moreover, contains a parasite, Gnathon. Now we 
know from Athenaeus?® and Plutarch* that the name of the 
parasite (i.e. Bias’ parasite) in the KéAa€ was Struthias. It 
has been conjectured, therefore, that Gnathon is a second 
parasite, attached to Phidias in much the same way as 
Struthias is to Bias. This suggestion seems the more likely 
when we remember that a parasite of the name of Gnathon 
figures in Terence’s Eunuchus, a play based on Menander’s 
Κόλαξ. 

Three new small fragments of Menander’s Γεωργός," with 
interlinear glosses, come from a codex of the fourth century ; 
but the surface is so much worn that little can be made out 
for certain. Still, enough remains of three lines to enable 
them to be identified with an extract from the Γεωργός pre- 
served in Stobaeus, though there is a different reading in one 
place. 

With the exception of an nshspaueat fragment from the 
Nomothetes® we have no other papyrus remains of plays 
attributable by name to Menander. We have, however, one 
long fragment, some eighty-seven lines in all, which scholars 
have with some confidence assigned to that dramatist.’ The 
manuscript starts in the middle of the prologue, which is 
spoken by T’éyn—much in the same way as is that of the 

1 Pap. Oxyrh. iii, p. 17 et sqq. (No. 409); Sudhaus, pp. 89 et sqq. 

2 Pap. Oxyrh. x, p. 93 (No. 1237); cf. Kérte in Archiv }. Pap. vii, 
p- 142; Bell, Bzbliog., 1913-14, p. 96. 

Pie 43 Ὁ; 4 de adul. 13. 

5 British Museum Papyrus 2823a; edited by H. J. M. Milne in the 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. xvi (1930), pp- 192,193. Mr. Milne 
thinks that the fragments may belong to the papyrus of the Tewpyds at 
F lorence, P.S.I., No. 100. Cf. Stob. Flor. xcvi. (Hense, vol. v, p. 789). 

® Giessen papyrus ; cf. Year’s Work, 1927-8, p. 78. 

’ Pap. della Soc. Til. 126 ; ; Pap. grec.e lat.ii.27. Cf Korte in Archiv 
f. Pap. vii, pp. 146-8 ; Norsa and Coppola in Rivista Indo-Greco- 
Italica, vi (1922), pp. 35 et sqq.; Van Leeuwen, Jen. fad. reliq., 


pp. 178et sqq. (attributed to the ᾿Επίκληρος). Jensen (Men. religq., 
pp. 128 et sqq.) also attributes it to this play, | 
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Περικειρομένη by Ἄγνοια. The plot is as follows: two old 
men, the greedy Smicrines and his younger brother Chaerias, 
live next door to each other. Chaerias’ household consists 
of himself and his wife, together with his daughter and another 
girl, the sister of a young man at present abroad, who is 
being brought up in the family. Chaerias has a stepson—his 
wife’s son by a former husband—whom he intends shall marry 
this ward. The young man returns, and Smicrines (we do not 
know why) wishes to prevent the marriage. Here there is 
a lacuna of over two hundred lines. We next hear of the 
slave Davus’ plan to announce the ‘death’ of Chaerias ; 
only the wife and the two girls know that he is really still 
alive. The act comes to an end. The next act opens with 
a monologue by Smicrines. This is interrupted by Davus, 
who announces to him his brother’s ‘death’. In the present 
state of our knowledge it is impossible to say from which of 
-Menander’s plays this comes,’ or to guess the dénouement. 

Another papyrus containing matter of value for the student 
of Menander’s works is one from Oxyrhynchus,? containing 
two columns of respectively forty-four and forty-five lines of 
the περιοχαὶ τῶν Μενάνδρου δραμάτων of Σέλλιος ἢ Σίλλιος 
ὁ καὶ “Opunpos.® This writer lived in the first century of our 
era, and seems to have dealt with all Menander’s 105 plays 
in alphabetical order. The fragment gives us the plot of the 
Ιμβριοι----ὐὰ also its date (296-295 B.c.) —and breaks off in 
the middle of that of the ‘Iépeca. 

Perhaps assignable to Menander is another Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus® of twelve lines, dating from the third century 
and mentioning two typically Menandrean characters Adyns 


1 Herzog (Hermes, li (1916), pp. 315-16) suggested the ᾿Επίκληρος, but 
if so we should expect Smicrines to have a son. Nor does the suggested 
Δύσκολος suit where the god who speaks the prologue comes out of 
a Nymphaeum (fr. 127 K.). 

a aa x, pp. 81-8 (No. 1235); cf. Kérte in Archiv ἡ. Pap. 
vii, p. 148. 

* For KG6rte’s attribution of this to Σέλλιος see his article in 2671, 
philol. Woch., 1918, coll. 787 et sqq. 

* The manuscript actually reads ἐπὶ Νικοκλέους, but, as Wilamowitz 

oints out (Veuve Jahrb. xxxiii, p. 245), this should be ἐπὶ Νικίου, as 
is shown by a reference to the tyranny of Lachares which started in the 
spring of 295 (Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iii, p. 197). 
® Pap. Oxyrh. xv, No. 1824; cf. Korte in Archiv f. Pap. vii, p. 151. 
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and M(e)ig[éas|. Here a father (Adyns) gives his daughter in 
marriage toa suitor who accepts her without tawny (dmrpotkos). 
The fragment contains the formula παίδω]ν én’ ἀρότῳ γνησίωϊν, 
which occurs elsewhere in Menander.! 

Definitely Menandrean are ten γνῶμαι discovered ona thirds 
century papyrus in the Fayim.? Of these four were known 
previously; the other six are new tous. All but one begin 
with ὡς, e.g. 

ὡς ἡδὺ γονέων καὶ τέκνων συμφωνία (Ὁ) 
and evidently formed part of a collection, as we might say, of 
‘bright thoughts’ from Menander, for Florilegia were common 
in the first few centuries of our era, and many examples have 
come to light among papyri. 

Of papyri ascribed by some scholars to Menander, the 
ascription being denied by others, one of the most interesting 
is another discovered in the Fayim.® The plot of the play 
and, indeed, the order of the fragments are matters of some 
uncertainty, and different scholars have put forward divergent 
views. The two prologues* attached are doubtless later 
additions. They are interesting in themselves, both being 
written in a ‘trick’ style. The first is in what are known as 
anacyclic iambics—i.e. lines so written that the order of words 
can be inverted without damage to the scansion. It begins: 

"Epos, Ag|poldirns vids ἐπιεικής, [ν]έος, 

νέος, ἐπιεικὴς υἱὸς Adpodirns, "ἔρως 
and continues in the same style for twelve more lines. The 
second, which, perhaps mercifully, is fragmentary towards 
the end, is spoken by Aphrodite, who, after an introduction 
of twelve lines, begins the story in κατ᾽ ἀλφάβητον iambics— 
i.e. lines the first of which starts with A, the second with B, 
and so on. These prologues are also of interest as giving us 
. | It occurs in Pap. Oxyrh. iii, No. 429. 

> Year’s Work, 1927-8, p. 78; Kalbfleisch in Hermes, \xiii (1928), 

Ἢ Pap. Ghorén, ii. First published by. Jouguet in Buil. corr. hell. xxx 
(19c6), pp. 123-49; cf. Kérte in Hermes, xlili (1908), pp. 38-57; and in 
Archiv f. Pap. vi, pp. 230 et sqq.; Demianczuk, pp. 99-102; Schroeder, 
pp. 29-38; Legrand, Daos, p. 341, note 4; G. Capovilla in Bull. Soc. 


Arch. a’ Alexandr., N.S. iv, pp. 193-229. 
* Schroeder, pp. ᾿63- 5. 
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a sort of half-way house between the prologue proper and the 
later hypothesis in verse. In spite of their cleverness we do 
not learn much from these prologues. The scene, we are 
told, is laid somewhere in Ionia; a rich youth (Phaedimus) 
buys a girl from Troezen, marries her, and becomes a Troe- 
zenian citizen. In the first fragment a slave brings unwelcome 
news to a mistress.! Enter the young man Phaedimus, who 
answers the slave’s greeting roughly. Next comes a scene in 
which Phaedimus upbraids his friend Niceratus for disloyalty. 
Chaerestratus then enters, scolds Phaedimus for his unreason- 
ableness, and sends Niceratus off. The rest (col. v) is too 
mutilated to admit of any reconstruction. 

Jouguet, the first editor of the papyrus, and Blass, who 
assisted him, both regard the fragment as Menandrean, and 
Blass went so far as to suggest that it came from Menander’s 


Ἄπιστος. A recent champion of the Menandrean authorship 


of the piece is Giovanni Capovilla, but he cannot be said to 
counter successfully the arguments adduced by Korte, who 
shows fairly conclusively that the play was written a genera- 
tion later than Menander’s, and was in all probability the 
work of an Egyptian. Setting aside vague stylistic argu- 
ments,’ KGrte calls attention to (1) the tasteless monologizing 
of Chaerestratus,* which is merely introduced for the infor- 
mation of the audience; (2) the non-comic form αὑτοῖσι; 
(3) the dearth of vocabulary as shown by tasteless repetitions 
(e.g. διαμαρτάνειν used three times); and (4) the frequency 
of the perfect tense. We may, then, regard the fragment as 
probably later, the work of some Egyptian writer, the title of 
whose play was quite possibly Τροιζηνία, or The girl from 
Troezen. 

Still another Fayim papyrus ° has been ascribed on very 


* So most probably, though Schroeder regards this as a monologue. 

* loc. cit. Stylistic arguments are always dangerous. Capovilla assigns 
the play to Menander because of ‘la vivezza della rappresentazione’ ; 
Kérte denies Menander’s authorship because the language ‘fehlt die 
Knappheit und Scharfe Menanders’. 

* ll, 160 et sqq. “δ, 

δ Pap. Hibeh, i.6; Demiahczuk, pp. 102-4; Schroeder, nh like 
Blass in 122, Zentralbl, 1906, pp. 1078 et sqq.; K@rte in hiv f. Pag. 
vi, pp. 228 et sqq. 
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slender grounds to Menander. Though much of the papyrus 
survives—some 160 odd lines—it is so fragmentary that little 
can be gathered from it. The characters Νουμήνιος and 
Σώστρατος (?) give us no help, and although 4npéas occurs 
in Menander’s Als ἐξαπατῶν 3 it is unlikely that our fragment 
comes from that play, since it seems to have nothing in com- 
mon with Plautus’ Bacchides, the supposed original of which is 
the Ais ἐξαπατῶν.“ 

The British Museum preserves a fragment * of some fifty 
lines ascribed by some scholars to Menander. A young man 
wishes to escape from a marriage engagement for love of some 
foreign woman. The slave Davus strongly deprecates this 
move. On the young man’s departure the slave encourages 
himself to be bold and prudent in action. Enter (from the 
country) an old man, Simon, who orders preparations for the 
marriage to be made. 

Perhaps the most recent papyrus discovery which throws 
any light on Menander is that of two fragments published by 
G. Pasquali in 1929.° The papyrus is self-dated to the year 
A.D. 59-60, and contains some fifty lines, about thirty of 
which are decipherable. In the first column we have a scene 
between two characters, in which one is endeavouring to avoid 
some task imposed, or insisted on, by the other. He urges 
the ‘sea of troubles’ in which he is struggling, but is met by 
his friend’s reminder that sailors faced in real life with such 
storms neither lose hope nor shirk their duty: 


[rots πἸλέουσιν---οὐ θεωρεῖς :---πολλάκις τὰ δυσχερῆ 
ἰἀντίκεήται πάντα" χειμών, πνεῦμ’, ὕδωρ, τρικυμία, 


* A Δημέας occurs in Flind, Petrie Pap., p. τό (Νο. 4.1) ; Demianczuk, 

Pp. 113-14, but it is a common name in momedy. 
* Fr. 123 5. 

δ Ritschl, Parerg. 405 ; Pap. Oxyrh. iv, p. 127 (No. 677) = Demianczuk, 
pp. 116-17 ; ; Schroeder, pp. 54-5, contains a dialogue between a master, 
Νουμήνιος, and a slave, but it is too short and fragmentary to interpret. 
Cf. Wilamowitz in Gé/t. gelehr. Anz., 1904, p. 669. 

* Pap. Oxyrh.i, pp. 22-5, No. 113 Demianczuk, pp. 111-13; Schroeder, 
pp. 38-42. Grenfell and Hunt (p. 22), and Blass (Archiv αὶ Pap. i, 
p. 113) support Menandrean authorship, suggesting the Γεωργός. Wilamo- 
witz (Gétt. gelehr. Anz., 1898, p. 694) doubts the attribution mainly on 
the score of the occurrence of the word βινεῖν (].. 1); 

δ Studi italiant di Filologia classica, nuova serie, vol. vii, fasc. iii-iv. 
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Ν ἣ Zz > b) ? “A 4 4 
[kal τὸ μέϊλλον οὐκ ἀπέγνω. τῶν κάλων τις ἥψατο 
[kai τὸ πνεῦμ᾽ ἐσκέψαθ᾽, ἕτερος τοῖς Σαμόθρᾳξιν 1 εὔχεται. 


‘Don’t you realize that sailors have to face all sorts of 
unpleasantnesses: storms, hurricanes, waves great and small, 
lightning, hail, thunder, sea-sickness,... night? Yet each and 
all of them await events with confidence, and do not despair of 
what may happen. One hauls on the ropes and keeps an eye 
on the wind, another prays to the gods of Samothrace.’ 


In column ii a third character makes his appearance, 
seemingly a slave of one of the others. Column iii is too 
fragmentary to yield any sense. The characters’ names are 
Moschion and Laches, names universally known in New 
Comedy, and not specifically Menandrean. Indeed, the editor, 
though suggesting that this papyrus may form a portion of 
an unknown comedy of Menander already known to us in 
uncertain outline,’ will not commit himself further than to say 
that he can see nothing in the lines inconsistent with an 
attribution to Menander.® 

With the bare mention of an unimportant Freiburg papyrus * 
we may pass on to the work of writers definitely other than 
Menander. Of these the most important from the present 
point of view is Philemon. Thanks to a papyrus?® which 
contains parts of Didymus’ commentary on Demosthenes, we 
know of the existence of the hitherto unknown A:doyAv¢os, 
for Didymus quotes from that play with reference to a certain 
Aristomedes, who was a trierarch in the year 356-5. Satyrus, 


1 The papyrus seems to read τοις ομωθραιν. The attractive emendation 
Σαμόθρᾳξιν was suggested independently by Wilamowitz and Prof. W. M. 
Edwards. 

2 Menander, ed. Allinson, pp. 464-73; ed. Jensen, pp. xlvi et sqq., 
and 84-7. 

ὁ}. 11 προσάπτεις τῇ τύχῃ τὴν αἰτίαν recalls a similar. expression of 
Menander, fr. 1083 (Kock), but this fragment is not certainly Menander. 
Were the metaphor from a storm not such a literary common-place, one 
might (with Pasquali) see a connexion between this fragment and 
Philemon, fr. 28 (Kock). 

* Pap. Freiburg. 1: cf. Wiist in Bursian, 1926 (p. 124); Kérte in 
Gnomon i. 23 (denies Menandrean authorship). 

® Pap. Berol. 9780; Demianfczuk, p. 71; Schroeder, pp. 60-1. 
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too, in his life of Euripides * quotes Philemon as saying of his 
hero Εὐριπίδης .. . ὃς μόνος | δύναται λέγειν, and another 
possible trace of the dramatist is to be seen in the line: 


ὀργῆς ἕκατι κρυπτὰ μὴ ᾿κφάνῃς φίλου, 

a line? written out four times by a schoolboy as an exercise 
or punishment, and perhaps the best he can do for Philemon’s ὃ 
ὀργῆς χάριν τὰ κρυπτὰ μὴ φάνῃς φίλου. 

In connexion with Philemon arises the interesting question, 
whether we have found ina play of his the original of Plautus’ 
Aulularia? There exist three (or possibly four) papyri,* all 
of which contain portions of one and the same play. Although 
the total number of lines contained in these four papyri is 
considerable, yet we cannot make much out of them in their 
very mutilated state, and it must be admitted that so far as 
we can disentangle anything of the plot, it does not square 
with that of the Aulularia. Grenfell and Hunt point out 
a few possible verbal parallels, and it is to be observed that 
we get in both plays a slave of the name of Strobilus. The 
attribution to Philemon has been made to rest in the main on 
the letters KPOIC{. The addition of an omega gives us the 
word Κροίσῳ, and it has been pointed out that the one and 
cnly reference to the Lydian king in comedy occurs in 
a fragment of Philemon quoted by Eustathius® in his com- 
mentary on Homer. The line quoted runs Κροίσῳ λαλῶ σοι 
καὶ Μίδᾳ καὶ Ταντάλῳ, and it is certainly true that the word 
Κροίσῳ occurs in the same place in the line, both in Eustathius’ 
quotation and in the Hibeh papyrus.® But against all this it 
may be reasonably urged (1) that it is not necesssary to supply 
τῷ to KPOIC[ (e.g. Schroeder in his text reads Κροίσου) ; 


1 Pap. Oxyrh. ix, p. 150 (No. 1176); Demianczuk, p. 72 ; Schroeder, 
p. 62. For Philemon’s admiration for Euripides cf. fr. 130 K. 

2 Bull. corr. hell. 1904, p. 208. 

8. Fr. 233K. (The 2nd aor. active of φαίνω is suspect ; but if corrup- 
tion has set in, it has set in early.) See Powell, Collect. Alex., p. 226, 
note on Chaves 4, 1. 20. 

* Pap. Hibeh, 5, Pap. Grenfell, ii. 8 (b), Pap. Rylands, 16(a) and (so 
Schroeder) Pap. Hlinders Petrie, 4; Demianczuk, pp. 98-9; Schroeder, 
pp. 11-20. Cf. Leo in Hermes, xli (1906), pp. 629 et sqq.; Blass in 
Rhein. Mus. \xii (1907), pp. 102 et sqq. 

5 ad Hom., p.1701.6. Fr. 189K. ον £1.62, 
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(2) that even Κροίσῳ does not point decisively to Philemon ; 
(3) that even were Philemon the author of this play, the 
identity of that play with the Aw/ularia has by no means been 
proved. Indeed, positive arguments may be adduced against 
the ascription to Philemon. For one thing Plautus, like 
Terence, tends to alter the names of his borrowed characters, 
so that the occurrence of a Strobilus here, so far from sup- 
porting the identification, actually militates against it. Further, 
we get the mention of a nomarch,' and what looks like five 
lines in praise of Egypt,? which suggest rather an Egyptian 
than an Attic comedy. On the whole we can say with some 
confidence that the Philemon-Aw/ularia case is non-proven. 

Three other papyrus fragments refer, or are possibly assign- 
able, to writers of the New Comedy; one is the already 
mentioned*® commentary of Didymus in which the author 
refers to two plays of Timocles, the” Hpwes and the ᾿Ικάριοι. 
The “Hpwes seems to date from 342 B.C., and it is possible 
that this play, and other plays of Timocles, should be con- 
sidered as belonging to Middle, rather than New, Comedy. 

A similar uncertainty arises in the case of another papyrus 
already mentioned.4 The Sophilus in this British Museum 
papyrus may be the writer of the Middle Comedy ; on the 
other hand, we find a reference ὃ to a certain Damoxenus, and 
two Damoxeni connect with New Comedy, viz. the comedy 
writer of that name,® and the famous chef who occurs as a 
character in the well-known fragment of Anaxippus’ ’Eyxa- 
λυπτόμενος.ἵ 

We have already had occasion to mention ὃ ‘ comic’ Antho- 
logies. A favourite type of such is to be seen in the so-called 
ψόγοι γυναικῶν, which, as their name implies, contain miso- 
gynistic aphorisms. Remains of these sometimes survive on 
ostraca, suggesting that such Anthologies were used for educa- 
tional purposes, and were excerpted by the scholars.® 


11, 7. ? Il. 50- 157. 
4 ; Milne, Cat. of lit. pap. in Brit. Mod pp. 65-6, No. on cf. p. 167. 
ὙΠ} © 6. Kock, iii, pp. 348 et sqq. 
1 Kock, iii, p. 296; Athen. ix. 403 6. 8 Above, p. 172. 
se PRES Milne in TiS. 1923 (pp. 40-3); Frankel in Hermes, lix (1924), 
pp. 362-8; Bell, Bibliog., 1923-4, p. 85; Wiist in Bursian, 1926, p. 123. 
3735 N 
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Papyrus fragments make known to us a type of New 
Comedy little heard of from other sources. This is what we 
might call native Graeco-Egyptian comedy. It is clear that, 
as might be expected, Alexandrian authors continued the 
tradition of the Greek poets, and wrote many New Comedies 
more or less in imitation of Menander and his school. We have 
- already had occasion to notice what are perhaps two of them. 
Another fairly certain instance is a Strasbourg papyrus? 
containing some five lines in praise of an officer or official who 
is referred to as φιλέλλην and φιλοβασιλεύς, neither of which 
epithets seems to suit an Athenian comedy.® Yet another 
Strasbourg papyrus* may be another such, though we have 
really nothing to guide us to a knowledge of its period or 
provenance. It is an almost entire prologue spoken by 
Dionysus himself, or perhaps by some other god,° and its 
main interest lies in the fact that we have in it a proof that 
the prologue, as an integral part of the New Comedy, goes 
back to Greek times, and was not, as has been thought,® 
a later addition first made by the Roman playwrights. 

I add some references to papyri omitted above as being of 
insufficient interest for detailed examination : 


Pap. Oxyrh. iii, pp. 69 and 74 (No. 430) ; Schroeder, p. 53. 

Pap. Oxyrh. iii, pp. 69 and 74 (No. 431); Schroeder, p. 54. 

Pap. Oxyrh. iv, p. 168 (No. 862); Schroeder, pp. 55-6. (A 
slave asks Phidias where he has hidden a baby.) | 


Pap. Oxyrh. ix, pp. 124 et sqq. (Demianczuk, p. 95; Schroeder, 


pp. 61-2) contains Satyrus’ life of Euripides, Mew Chapters, 
First Series, pp. 144 sqq. There are quoted five fragments 


1 pp. 173 and 177. 

* Pap. Argentorat. 307 ; Crénert in Gé¢t, Nachr., 1922, pp. 31-2; Wiist 
in Burstan, 1926, p. 124. 

* It should be mentioned that Crénert suggests that the play mighd be 
Attic and date from the period of Athenian-Macedonian friendship. But 
the Alexandrine hypothesis is preferable. 

* Pap. Argentorat. 53; Demianczuk, p. 96; Schroeder, pp. 45-8; 
Reitzenstein in Hermes, 1900, pp. 622-6; Legrand, Daos, pp. 506 et sqq. 

δ An important question resting on the restoration of ]. 15. Weil (Rev. 
“td ét. gr ΧΙ (1900), pp. 427-31) thought that the speaker was the poet 

imself. 

° Cf. Leo, Plautin. Forsch., pp. 176 et sqq. . 
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of comedy. One mentions the ἀστυνόμοι or police officers 
of Athens. Cf. Leo in Gott. gelehr. Anz. (phil. hist. Klasse), 
1912, p.281 ; Korte in Archiv f. Pap. vi, pp. 249 et sqq. 
Pap. Oxyrh. x, pp. 95-7 (No. 1239); Schroeder, pp. 57-8 ; 
cf. Korte in Archiv f. Pap. vii, pp. 142 et sqq. 
Pap. Hibch, i. pp. 41-4 (No. 12); Schroeder, pp. 51-2. 


Pap. Soc. Ital. i, pp. 166 et sqq. (No. 99); Schroeder, 


pp. 49-51. (A free-born girl, dwpis, is in the hands of 
a leno, Κέρδων.) 
Cat. of lit. pap. in Brit. Mus., pp. 64-5 (No. 92). 


Weil in Mon. grec. i, pp. 25-8, published a papyrus frag- 
ment in which a character likens his call on a philosopher to 


a sick or even dead man’s visit to Asclepius. He has, as it 


were, come to life. As the word περιπατῶν occurs, and also 


_ the letters APIZTQN, we may see a reference to the 
_ philosopher Arist[oph]on of Ceos, the Peripatetic. 


Μ. Ρ. 


IV 


LATER ELEGY, EPIGRAM, AND ΤΥ 
og) oe Wh Sng 


Erinna, Parthenius, Posidippus, Leonidas of Tarentum, Antipater ot 
Sidon, Amyntas, Anonymous Elegiac Poems, Philicus, Anonymous 
Lyric Poems, the later Dithyramb, a Bucolic fragment. 


ERINNA, the young poetess who died at the age of nineteen, 
was a favourite subject of those writers in the Greek Antho- 


logy who liked to celebrate poets and poetry. She won the © 


praise of Asclepiades,! Antipater,? and Leonidas,*? and re- 
mained as the type of exquisite youthful promise destroyed 
before its time. Three of her epigrams are preserved in the 
Anthology,* and may be survivals of the Garland of Meleager 
into which the poet wove γλυκὺν ’Hpivyns παρθενόχρωτα 
κρόκον" But the greater part of her fame rested on her 


short Epyllion written in hexameters to the memory of her | 


girl friend, Baucis, and called Adaxdra or The Distaff. Ot 


this poem five lines have been known from quotations in © 
Stobaeus ® and Athenaeus,’ but now we have the mutilated — 
remains of some sixty lines found by Italian discoverers at — 


Behnesa,®’ and contained in a papyrus of an early age, 
probably the second century B.C. ᾿ 


The arrangement and restoration of these lines are highly — 
hazardous, and most are too fragmentary to yield any sense. — 
The identity of the poem is fortunately quite certain. Not — 


only does the name of Baucis occur three times and the word 
ἀλακάτα once, but Erinna’s own name is almost certainly 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 11. 2 ib. vii. 713. 

° ib. vii. 13. * vi, 3525 vil. 710, 712. 
5. ib. 1ν}. 12. ὅν, 50,54, 

7 vii. 283 d. 


8 P.S.I., vol. ix, No. 1090, and p. xii. The Italian scholars place it in 
the third century B.c. Bulletin de la Société Royale @Archéologte 
ad’ Alexandrie, No. 24, pp. 9-16; cf. A. Vogliano, Guomon, 1928, p. 455 ; 
ib., 1929, p. 171 and p. 288 ; L.A. Stella, Rexadiconti del Istituto Lombardo, 


pp. 827-38. 
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recognizable,’ and one fragmentary line seems to be identical 
with a line familiar from Stobaeus.? We are at last in a posi- 
tion to form an independent judgement on The Distaff, 
and see if its great reputation was deserved. The poem is 
a lament for lost friendship and vanished delights. It seems 
to have had its title because the distaff was the symbol of 
spinsterhood, and Erinna and Baucis had passed their girl- 
hood together. 

The text is full of problems. The papyrus begins with the 
mention of a yeAvvva, and though this might refer to a tortoise 
or to a lyre, it seems more likely that Erinna is recalling 
a game of her girlhood, the game of χελιχελώνη described by 
Pollux (Oxom. ix. 125). This was a girls’ game, and one girl 
who sat in the middle was called ‘Tortoise’, χελώνη. The 
others ran round her and asked questions to which she replied. 


Pollux records the words.* 


Girls. Xehixehovn, τί totes ἐν τῷ μέσῳ; 
Tortotse. Μαρύομ' ἔρια καὶ κρόκαν Μιλησίαν. 
Girls. Oe ἔκγονός σου τί ποΐων ἀπώλετο ; 


Tortoise. Δευκᾶν ἀφ᾽ ἵππων εἰς θάλασσαν ἅλατο. 
The final ἅλατο suggests a sudden movement in the game 
when the ‘ Tortoise’ dashed away from the rest. If Erinna 
refers to this, the opening lines may very tentatively be 
restored as follows: 


λε]υκᾶν μαινομένϊοισι ποσσὶν ap ἵππων 
κάλ]λισίτ᾽ ὦ, μέγ᾽ ἀῦσα, φίλα, γέγονας τὺ] χελύννα, 
ἁλἸλομένα μεγάλας | ἐς] χορτίον αὐλᾶς. 


Then come some simple words of lament: 


τα]ῦτά τυ, Βαῦκι τάλαινα, βαρὺ στονάϊχεισα ὁ γόημι" 


ταῦτά “μοι év Κραίδίφι.. ᾿ς, «1: «0 Ἰρα ἴχνια ὃ κεῖται 
θέρμ᾽ ἔτι" τῆν[α δὲ ἐπα]ύρομες ὁ ἄνθρακες ἤδη, 
δαγύϊδ)ων τε χί .. . . ἑταιρ]ΐδες ἴ ἐν θαλάμοισι. 


Erinna is radalitig their common childhood with its doils, 
and she goes on apparently to say how her mother used to 


1 J, 24 ἡ[ρι]υ[ν]α. 2 Cf. infra. 

§ Diehl, ii. 2. 35. * supp. Maas. 

5 ἴχνια, supported by Theocr. xvii. 121-2, seems to make better sense 
than Vitelli’s ἀμάχνια, supported by m 35. 

ὁ ἐπαύρομες Vitelli. 7 supp. Vitelli. 
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wake them in the morning, and how they were afraid of ' 
a bogey: 
αἱ μικραῖς ὙΠ νὰν | φόβον ἄγαγε Μοϊρμ)ώ, ἢ 


Tas ἐν μὲν κοἰϊίτα Meet eta es Jor ποσσὶ δ᾽ ἐφοίτη } ‘| 
rélrplalow' ἐκ δὲ καλᾶς αἰσχρὰν} μετεβάλλετ᾽ ὀπωπάν. 


But when Baucis married, these childish incidents ended — 
Erinna goes on to speak of the change: : 
ἁνίκα δ᾽ ἐς ὃ [A léxos [ἀνδρὸς ἔβας, τ]όκα “ πάντ᾽ ἐλέλασο 
doo’ ἔτι νηπιάσασα τίεᾶς παρὰ] ματρὸς ὃ ἄκουσας, F 
BOpe Φίλα, AGOE 6 τὸ we hore ] Ἀφροδίτα: : 
T® τυ KaTakAalljolola [. τα [. . ενθάδε] λείπω" 
ov γάρ μοι πόδες |... .| ἀπὸ δῶμα βέβαλοι, ' 
οὐδ᾽ ἐσιδῆν φαέξεῖΐσσι θέλω Ἷ νέϊκυν οὐδὲ γοᾶσαι : 
yupvaiow χαίταισιν, [ἐπεὶ φοι]νίκιος ὃ αἰδώς... 


The main drift is clear in spite of the gaps. When Baucis 
married she forgot her youthful pleasures, and her forgetful- 
ness was punished by Aphrodite. Erinna is sad for her, but 
cannot leave her house to look on the dead body. After this 
no consecutive sense can be obtained. The word at 1. 23 
ἐννεακαιδέκατος seems to refer to Baucis’ age at the time of " 
her death, and shows that there is no need to suspect the — 
coincidence that Baucis and Erinna died at the same age. 
At 1. 32 we can probably place one of the familiar quotations 
preserved by Stobaeus. The papyrus gives 


ΞΟ τοι 


ΕΠ 


πραὕλογοιπο 
and Stobaeus 
παυρολόγοι modal, Tal γήραος ἄνθεα θνατοῖς, 
where the first word has for some time ὃ been open to suspi- 


cion as a reminiscence of Antipater’s παυροεπὴς "Hpivva. It 
now seems clear that the correct text of the line is 





πραὔλόγοι modal, ταὶ γήραος ἄνθεα θνατοῖς. 


τον, νυν, τος 0» Ὁ ΑΨ ὙΠ - 


᾿ ᾿ ἐφοίτη Maas, δὲ φοιτῇ Vitelli. 2 supp. Lobel. 
ὃ ὃ és pap. man. sec., yap man. prim. 

* supp. Vogliano. > supp. Vogliano. 

® supp. Lobel. 7 θέλω or πρέπει Maas. 


8. supp. Maas; cf. Ovid, Am. ii. 5. 34 ‘conscia purpureus venit in ora 
udor ’. ; 
" Cf. Knaack, Hermes, xxv, p. 86. i 
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The language of the poem is a mixture of Doric and 
Aeolic. To the first element belong the forms τόκα, ἐπαύ- 
popes, τύ, τήνας : to the second the nouns ending in -vva like 
χελύννα and σελάννα, the participle στονάχεισα, the infini- 
tives in -ν, the present indicative γόημι. What we can learn 
of the dialect confirms Suidas’ statement that Erinna wrote 
Αἰολικῇ καὶ Δωρίδι διαλέκτῳ. The mixture of these two 
dialects raises a problem. ‘Did Erinna write in the vernacular 
of her native island, where the two speeches impinged one on 
the other, or did she write an artificially mixed speech like so 
much of the language of Greek poetry? The first view was 
held by Wilamowitz before the discovery of the new fragment 3 
and it has much ὦ priori to recommend it. We might expect 
a young girl to write unaffectedly in her own vernacular. But 
certain considerations must make us moderate this view. In 
the first place there seems little doubt that Erinna’s home 
was the Dorian island of Telos, where Aeolic can have had 
no influence on the spoken dialect. It is true that the island 
of Tenos is called her home by Stephanus of Byzantium ὃ and 
given by the MSS. of Aznth. Pal. vii. 710, but Tenos was an 


Ionian island, and there is no trace of Ionic in Erinna’s 


language. Another tradition preserved by Suidas places her 
in the Dorian island of Telos,° and this agrees well with her 
use of Doric and the other tradition mentioned by Suidas 
that she was a Rhodian, for Telos is near to Rhodes. Her 
language, however, cannot be a pure vernacular, and the com- 
bination in it of Aeolic and Doric elements is certainly 
reminiscent of the style of Theocritus, who made use of both 
dialects. We may add to this certain other traits which she 
shares with Theocritus.6 The word dayds of |. 7 occurs else- 
where in Greek poetry only at Theocr. ii. 110; her use of 
βέβαλοι recalls Theocr. iii. 51. With him, too, she shares her 
love of repetitions and the varied position of her stops in the 


1 s.v.”Hpwva. 
® Hellenistische Dichtung, p. 108.  s.v. Tivos. 
* 1.8. The MSS. give τηνιδώσειδωντι, emended by Pauw to Τηνία, ὡς 
εἰδῶντι, but many modern scholars prefer Τηλία. 
5 s.v.”Hpwva. 
i 51 owe these suggestions and parallels to the kindness of Mr. A. 8. F. 
ow. 
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line. The sum of these small points seems to indicate that 
she came under the influence of the Coan circle ‘of poets, to 
which Theocritus, Asclepiades, and Philetas belonged. Telos 
was near Cos, and the similarities between her and Theocritus 
seem best explained if we ascribe them to direct association. 

If we accept this conclusion, we must revise our view of 
Erinna’s date. The opinion reported by Suidas? that she was 
a contemporary of Sappho’s has been abandoned by scholars 
for some years, and never had much to recommend it beyond 
her few Aeolic forms and words. In recent years more atten- 
tion has been paid to Eusebius’ statement that she flourished 
Ol. 106-7, ie. 356-352.2, But this date, too, must be 
revised if Erinna really belonged to the ‘Coan’ circle. 
Though the evidence is scanty, it looks as if her short period 
of poetic activity took place in the first quarter of the third 
century. 

The recovery of these fragments of the λακάτα suggests 
one or two lines of thought. In the first place the language, 
manner, and subject indicate that perhaps Blass * was right 
after all when he ascribed to Erinna a fragment of four lines 
coming from the remains of a Florilegium found at Oxyrhyn- 
chus.* The lines are: 

ἤνθομεν ἐς μεγάλας Aapdrepos ἐννέ᾽ ἐάσσαζι 
παίσαι παρθενικαί, παίσαι καλὰ ἔμματ᾽ ἐχοίσαϊι, 
καλὰ μὲν ἔμματ᾽ ἐχοίσαι, ἀριπρεπέας δὲ καὶ ὄρμ[ως 
πριστῶ ἐξ ἐλέφαντος, ἰδῆν ποτεοικότας αιτί ὅ 

1 ἦν δὲ ἑταίρα Σαπφοῦς καὶ ὁμόχρονος. 

* Cf. Wilamowitz, Hedllenistische Dichtung, p. 108; Edwyn Bevan, 
Leonidas of Tarentum, Ὁ. 109. It might be thought at first sight that 
a case might be made out for dating Erinna in the fourth century. 
Eusebius’ date for her might seem to be confirmed by Tatian’s statement 
(adv. Graec. 52) that Naucydes made a statue of her. If by Naucydes 
he means the brother of Polycleitus, the statue cannot be dated much 
after 400. There was another Naucydes, the son of Patrocles, who worked 
in the early fourth century. In either case Erinna would fall about 400 or 
earlier. But very little trust can be put in Tatian’s statement. His 
whole information about statues of women is open to grave suspicion, 
and bears on it the mark of fiction. Cf. Kalkmann, ‘Tatians Nachrichten 
uber Kunstwerke’, δ. Aus. ΧΙ, 1887, pp. 489-524. 

5 Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Alt, iti, 1899, p. 80. 

* Oxyrh. Pap. i. 8; cf. J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 186. 


® Restoration is quite uncertain: atyAa Blass, αἰνῶς Jurenka, ἄστρῳ 
Diels. | 
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These charming lines were once ascribed to Alcman,} but 
their language makes such an attribution most improbable.? 
It is possible that they are another fragment of the λακάτα. 
The mixture of Aeolic and Doric recalls Erinna’s language, 
and the manner resembles hers in its simplicity, its repetitions, 
its reminiscences of girlhood.* 

If Erinna lived at Telos in the time of Theocritus and 
Asclepiades, it was only natural that her works should be 
published under the patronage of the Coan school of poets, 
and perhaps Asclepiades’ poem on her was prefixed to the 
first collected edition of her works. Such is a natural inter- 
pretation of its opening words ‘O γλυκὺς ᾿Ηρίννης οὗτος πόνος. 
This way of introducing her works with a poem was followed 
by Antipater of Sidon, whose words seem to refer especially 
to her ‘ little epic’, the AAakdra, 


Ἃ » S ᾽ » ᾽ aA 

παυροεπὴς ᾿Ηριννα καὶ οὐ πολύμυθος ἀοιδαῖς" 
> | aoe. 4 ΄“ \ Ν 4 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔλαχεν Μούσας τοῦτο τὸ βαιὸν ἔπος. 


Similar in purpose is the anonymous poem‘ which takes 
note only of the three hundred lines of the Adaxéra, praising 
the ‘honeycomb’ of Erinna’s verses and calling them equal to 
Homer's. Erinna must have been well appreciated after her 
death, and her reputation seems to have been well deserved. 
She wrote with tenderness and sincerity, mourning for her 
lost friend. The repeated cries of Βαῦκι τάλαινα are wrung 
from a suffering heart, and we need not wonder that Antipater 
said that her swan’s song was better than the chatter of rooks 
in the clouds. 

C. M. B. 


1. Blass, Veue Jahrb, . klass. Alt. iii, 1899, p. 44; Weir Smyth, Greek 
Melic Poets, p. 14. 

2 Wilamowitz, Gézt. Gel. Anz., 1898, p. 695. 

5 Neither Telos nor Tenos has so far revealed any evidence of a cult 
of Demeter, but an inscription from Cos (Paton and Hicks, No. 386) 
gives elaborate regulations for the selection and consecration of her 
priestesses. It may be to a festival held at this temple to which the 
fragment refers. 

* Anth. Pail. ix. 190, attributed variously to Callimachus (Benndorf), 
Antipater of Sidon (Stadtmiiller), Meleager (Wilamowitz). 
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The additions to later Elegy written in the Elegiac metre 
come chiefly from inscriptions, but there are also a few 
which come from papyri. Taking first the authors some of 
whose work is already extant, we gain additions to Parthenius, 
and to the Epigrammatists Posidippus,’ Leonidas of Tarentum, 
and Antipater of Sidon; and a new Epigrammatist also has 
come to light named Amyntas. Parthenius has been called 
‘the last of the Alexandrians’, for although his date falls in 
the last part of the first century B.C., he belongs to the Alex- 
andrian writers in spirit. 

A leaf? of a vellum MS. of the third or fourth century A.D. 
contains the remains of twenty-nine lines, to some of which 


marginal notes are appended; and it was by one line, of 


which the last word was dpoirns,? and to which the marginal 
note σορός was appended, that Crénert was enabled to identify 
the fragment as a poem of Parthenius from an entry in the 
Etymologicum Magnum, 288. 3 Spoirn .. . Παρθένιος δὲ τὴν 
gopév.s The poem was a Lament (᾿Επικήδειον) for one 
Timander. The ᾿Επικήδειον was a form of poetry which 
Parthenius cultivated, for three others® are known. to have 
been composed by him, and examples of them are found in 


1 For other additions to Posidippus see the First Series of Mew 
hers Ρ. 107. 

H. J. M. Milne, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British 
Museum, No. 64. For suggestions on the text see A. D. Knox in the 
Journsl of Egyptian Archaeology, xv. 140. 

*}. 21: for the unintelligible Ἰκουρλαι δροιτης A. D. Knox suggests ἐν 
κουράδι Spoirns, the phrase meaning a catafalque with perhaps interior 
paintings; or it might mean a decorated rege a place where 
Timander’s friends might go and lament : κιόντες . - [ὀδ]υρόμεθα, ll. 22--3. 
Hesych. ἐγκουράδες" τὰ ἐν τῷ προσώπῳ στίγματα, καὶ οἱ ἐν ταῖς ὀροφαῖς 
γραφικοὶ [προσώπων] πίνακες" ἔστι γὰρ κουρὰς ἡ κορυφὴ (ὀροφὴ Struve) καὶ ὁ 
γραπτὸς πίναξ. ἐγκούρας δὲ ὁ γεγραμμένος. (πίναξ ἐν κουμάδι λέγεται γεγραμ- 
μένος. coni. M. Schmidt) Αἰσχύλος Μυρμιδόσιν. Hesych. “κουράς" ἡ ἐν τοῖς 
ὀροφώμασι (ὀροφήμασι cod.) γραφή, ὀροφικὸς πίναξ᾽ mapa δὲ Αἰσχύλῳ ἐν 
Μυρμιδόσιν ἀμφιβάλλεται ( (ἀμφιβάλλει cod., em. Hermann) ἐνκουράδι. ἔστι 
δὲ ἐγκουρὰς ὀροφικὸς πίναξ. From these two obscure and probably corrupt 
notices in Hesychius ἐγκουράδι is given by Nauck as a fragment of 
Aeschylus, No. 142, belonging to the Μυρμιδόνες. It was the opinion of 
Hermann that scholars were uncertain whether Aeschylus wrote ἐν 
κουράδι, two words, or ἐγκουράδι, one. 

* Given as fr. xlvi in Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina. 
° Meineke, Amal. Alex., Parthen. frr. i, ii, iii. 
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other writers of the Alexandrian age, Aratus! and Euphorion.? 
The tone is seen in τοίῳ, Tipavdp’, ἔπι δάκρυα, and we can 
make out that he was probably unmarried, γλυκερῶν οὐκ 
ἀπέλ[αυσε γάμων, and that he died far from his native land, 
οἰκείης τῆλε, and was cremated in a foreign land ἐν ὀθνείῃ 
πεπυρωμένα. This general sense can be made out from the 
remains of the beginning of the fragment : 
(?) ἄθλιος γλυκερῶν οὐκ ἀπέλαυσε γάμων 

εἵνεκα χαῖρε καὶ ὄφρα o.| 

Ἰχη τοίας dds ἐπιδεμνι[άδος 

|. τοίῳ, Τίμανδρ᾽, ἔπι δάκρυϊα 

lv οἰκείης τῆλε καταφθίϊμενος 


2 ? 


[ει ἐν ὀθνείῃ πεπυρωμένα λ[είψανα (?) 
The next lines are too lacerated to admit of a consecutive 
sense; ll. 21, 22, 23 end respectively with ἐγκουράδι or ἐν 
κουράδι dpoirns, as suggested above, κιόντες, and ὀδ)υρόμεθα. 
φὺς ἐπιδεμνιίάδος in 1. 3 Crénert renders ‘tali natus lecti 


socia, matre’. 


Epigram 


Additions to the Epigrammatist Posidippus were recorded 


in the First Series of Mew Chapters, p. 107. To these must 


now be added twenty-five mutilated lines of another epigram 
by him. The papyrus which contains them is of the third 
century B.C.,* and therefore, perhaps, contemporary with him, 
and it bears upon the verso the title σύμμεικτα ἐπιγράμματα 
IToce:din{rov|. One of the two epigrams mentioned above 
celebrated the temple which stood on the promontory of 
Zephyrium, and which was dedicated to Arsinoe under the 
title of ‘ Arsinoe Aphrodite’. There are sufficient remains of 
the new epigram to show that its subject was the marriage of 
Arsinoe; but we cannot restore the lines. 

2 On Cleombrotus, Suidas s.v. Aratos. 

2 On Protagoras, Meineke, “παι, Alex., p. 21. 

8 The remains of fourteen elegiac lines given in Pafyri landanae 
(J. Sprey), fasc. v. 182 sqq. (1931), and assigned by Crénert with great 
learning (pp. 213, 214) to an Alexandrian author, are too fragmentary to 
support any certain conclusion. He suggests the possibility of Parthenius ; 
but the new words vedpwous and κολοκυνθωρύταινα do not point to this. 


* H. J. M. Milne, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British 
Museum, No. 60. 
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From a papyrus! which Grenfell and Hunt assign to the 
age of Augustus come epigrams by Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Antipater of Sidon, and a new Epigrammatist, Amyntas. 
The epigrams of Leonidas of Tarentum receive the accession 
of an epigram upon one Glenis, who dedicates to Pan the 
spoils of his hunting, and the opening of another, the copying 
of which was left unfinished: δρυμονόμου, a new word, unless 
δρυμὸν ὁμοῦ is the right division of the letters; but Leo- 
nidas is very ready in his coinage of new words.” 

There is also a new dedicatory epigram by Antipater of 
Sidon *® upon this Glenis (the son of Onasiphanes, as he is 
here called, for so Grenfell and Hunt have restored the name). 

Of Amyntas nothing was known until this papyrus came 
to light containing two of his epigrams. The first is upon 
a woman of Samos named Prexo, two epigrams upon whom 
are in existence, one by Leonidas * of Tarentum, the other by 
Antipater° of Sidon. The second ὅ is upon the destruction of 
the walls of Sparta in 188 B.c. by the Achaeans under 
Philopoemen, and the scene of desolation : | 

Τὰν πάρος ἄτρεστον Λακεδαίμονα, τᾶς χέρα μούνας 

πολλάκις ἐν πόλεσιν δῆριν ἔφριξεν “Apns ἴ 

. . .. two lines lost. 

νῦν ὑπ᾽ ἀνικάτῳ Φιλοποίμενι δουρί 7 Ἀχαιῶν 5 

πρήνης ἐκ τρισσᾶν ἤριπε μυριάδων 

1 Oxyrh, Pap., vol. iv, No. 662. 

2 See the Index to J. Geffcken’s ‘Leonidas von Tarent’ in Jahré. Καὶ 
class. Philol. Suppl., Bd. xxiii. 

5. Oxyrh. Pap., iv, No. 662. . Wilamowitz has corrected καὶ nyepor: into 
καθηγεμόνι, and suggests αὐαλέον or αὐσταλέον for αὐτο νεον, Gott. gel, Anz., 
1904, p. 669. 

4 Anth. Pal. vii. 163. 5 ib. 164. 

6 Oxyrh. Pap. iv, No. 662. 

7 Grenfell and Hunt point out that a couplet has fallen out after 1. 2, as 
is shown by the absence of a governing verb. In 1. 8 Mr. Milne, who 
has examined this difficult papyrus closely, reads the words ἐπίασι βόες. 

In 1. 9 the remains of the last part of the line suggest map’ Εὐρώταο 
᾿ λοετροῖς, a phrase found in Theocr. xviii. 23 ; Wilamowitz also suggested 
it. The remains of the last line suggest ὕλας, and the line may perhaps 
be restored as above. An anonymous epigram, 452}. Pal. vii. 723, runs 
as follows, and shows a close similarity with the new fragment: 


‘A πάρος ἄδματος καὶ ἀνέμβατος, ὦ Λακεδαῖμον, 
, 4 , 
καπνὸν ἐπ᾽ Evpwra δέρκεαι ᾿Ὡλένιον 
» ra > ‘ ‘ . ᾿ Sue , 
ἄσκιος" οἰωνοὶ δὲ κατὰ χθονὸς οἰκία θέντες 
Ul 
μύρονται, μήλων δ᾽ οὐκ ἀίουσι λύκοι. 
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dokemos" οἰωνοὶ δὲ περισμυχηρὸν ἰδόντες 
μύρονται, πεδίον δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίασι βόες, 
καπνὸν δ᾽ ἐκθρῴσκοντα παρ᾽ Evpérao AoeT pois 
ὕλας δερκομένα μύρεται ἀκρόπολις. Io 


The words cannot be restored with perfect certainty, but we 
can make out ‘ the birds mourn as they see the land smoulder- 
ing; the cattle are gone, and the smoke is rising from the 
wood by the pools of Eurotas’. 

These words recall the Laconian boast, that until the 
invasion of Epaminondas in 369 no Laconian woman had 
seen an enemy’s smoke, a boast which Agesilaus had often 
made, and which he lamented was now cut short. Grenfell 
and Hunt are no doubt right in assigning Amyntas to the 
second century B.C. 

A few epigrams from inscriptions of a good age have come 
to light. The best comes from Eutrésis near Thespiae,? and 
it consists of three pleasing lines. Its date is about the middle 
of the fourth century B.C., on a ‘master mole-catcher and 
humorist’, as the editor calls him: 


Ἔνθάδ᾽ ἐγὼ κεῖμαι Ῥόδιος" τὰ γέλοια σιωπῶ, 
καὶ σπαλάκων ὄλεθρον λείπω κατὰ γαῖαν ἅπασαν. 
Ai δέ τις ἀντιλέγει, καταβὰς δεῦρ᾽ ἀντιλογείτω.ὃ 


A papyrus of the Imperial Age* contains an anonymous 


1 Plutarch, Life of Agesilaus, ch. 31 Ἤνία δὲ. ἡ ΤᾺ ἑώρα. . τὸ αὔχημα 
κεκολουμένον, ᾧ καὶ αὐτὸς ἐχρήσατο πολλάκις εἰπὼν ὅτι ape ‘Adina καπνὸν 
οὐχ ἑώρακε πολέμιον : cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 28 αἱ μὲν γυναῖκες οὐδὲ τὸν καπνὸν 
ὁρῶσαι ἠνείχοντο. 

2. American Journal of Archaeology xxxii (1928), p. 179, by Hetty 
Goldman. 

8 The traces of 8 in καταβάς in |. 3 are quite sufficient to enable us to 
restore it. It is unfortunate that the editor prefers to write κατάρας, the 
aorist participle of καταίρω, contra metrum. Even if it were possible, her 
translation ‘swooping down’ is alien to the epigraphic style. 

* Revue de Philologie, xix, pp. 177 sqq., by Sir F. G. Kenyon ; correc- 
tions by H. Weil on p. 180. Milne, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in 
the British Museum, No. 62. 


Εἰρήνης πτόρθους εὐώπιδος ἔνθα κλαδεύσας 5 
γῆν ἐπὶ Νειλῶτιν νίσεο γηθαλέος, 
Εὐνομίης φόρτοισι καὶ Εὐθενίης βαθυπλούτου 
βριθόμενος βύζην, Ζεὺς ἅτ᾽ ᾿Ελευθέριος. 
Δωροφόροις δὲ χέρεσσιν ἐδέξατο Νεῖλος ἄνακτα, 
καὶ δάμαρ ἡ χρυσέοις πήχεσι λουομένη 10 
ἀπτόλεμον καὶ ἄδηριν ᾿Ελευθερίου Διὸς ὄμβρον. 
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poem of fourteen lines in honour of Augustus, and the title 
Σεβαστός (line 13) shows that it must be later than 27 B.C. 
It records the welcome which Egypt gave him on his arrival 
after the battle of Actium for the blessings of peace, order, 
and prosperity ; for H. Weil is probably right in ascribing it 
to an Alexandrian Greek, and it is written in the florid and 
pompous style which is found in Egypto-Greek compositions. 
Thus ‘ pruning off the sprays of fair-eyed Peace’, 1. 5 (πτόρθους 
is Weil’s felicitous emendation of the unintelligible μοχθους of 
the Papyrus); and ‘laded with a close-packed freight of 
Good Order and opulent Prosperity’ (1. 7). The ‘ spouse who 
is washed by golden arms’ must be the Delta with the seven 
streams of the Nile. The title of Ζεὺς ᾿Ελευθέριος applied to 
Augustus in ]. 11 is paralleled by Zavi... ἐλευθερίῳ in an 
inscription at Philae (C.7.G. 4923), perhaps of the date 7 B.C., 
the work of Catilius, and in one at Tentyra (C./.G. 4715) of 
the date A.D. 1. 

An anonymous inscription! of about A.D. 175, found near 
Marathon, contains twenty-eight lines in good preservation, 
and traces of ten more sufficient to show the sense: 


1”OdBios, ὦ Μαραθών, viv ἔπλεο, καὶ μελεδαντὸς 
2 δ ’ ᾽Ν 4 (δ ” δ 2 
ἀνδράσιν ἠὲ πάρος, φαί ‘pov λκιάδην 
νοστήσαντ᾽ ἐσορῶν Αβίων * ἀπὸ Σαυροματάων 
γαίης ἐκ νεάτης, ἔνθα φιλοπτολέμῳ 
Αὐσονίων βασιλῆι συνέσπετο THN’ ἐλάοντι. Ξ 
Τὸν μὲν ὁ κισσοφόρος παῖς Διὸς ἱρέα ὃν 
9. X wv ’ > | BERS ᾽ 7 
αὐτὸς ἄγεν πάτρην ἐς ἀοίδιμον Εἰραφιώτης, 
ἐξόπιθεν δὲ θεὼ δωσιβίω πρόεσαν. 
Τοῖσι δ᾽ Adnvain πολιήοχος ἀντεβόλησε 
ἐρχομένοις 'Ρειτὼ Χαλκιδικὼ ποταμὼ 10 
Opewe’, ἔνθ᾽ ἁλίω συμβάλλετον οἶδμα ῥόος τε, 
λαὸν ἄγουσα, ἔτας πάντας ὁμηγερέας, 
ἱρῆας μὲν πρῶτα θεῶν κομόωντας ἐθείραις, 
κόσμῳ τῷ σφετέρῳ πάντας ἀριπρεπέας, 


" The few letters missing at the beginning of some of the lines or in 
the body of them can be restored with certainty. 

* The stone has AAxatdnv, which is probably a mistake for ᾿Αλκιάδην, 
since the name of Herodes Atticus’ mother was Vibullia Alcia Agrippina. 

5. The fabulous folk in Homer, N 6, identified here with the Sarmatian 
and Scythian tribes on the frontier. 
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ipetas δὲ μεταῦθι cald)ppova Κύπριν ἐχούσας, 15 
τῆς δ᾽ ἔπι κυδαλίμους παῖδας ἀοιδοπόλους 
Ζηνὶ θεηκολέοντας ᾿Ολυμπίῳ (εγδἵμασι κυδρούς, 
τοῖσι δ᾽ ἔπ᾽ ἠιθέους ἵστορας ἠνορέης, 
maidas ᾿Αθηναίων χαλκῷ γανόωντας ἐφήβους, 
τοὺς αὐτός, λήθην πατρὸς ἀκειόμενος 20 
Aiyeidew, λώβης δνοφοείμονος ἔσχεθε κούρους 
ἀργυφέαις χλαίναις οἴκοθεν ἀμφιέσας, 
ὡρηθείς τ᾽ ἐνετῇσι κατωμαδὸν ἠλέκτροιο. 
Τῶν δ᾽ ὄπιθεν βουλὴ κεκριμένη Κεκρόπων 
ἔξαιτος προτέρω κίον ἀθρόοι, ἡ μὲν ἀρείων, 28 
δ᾽ ἑτέρη μείων ἕσπετο τῇ κάτοπιν. 
Πάντες δ᾽ ἐστολάδαντο νεόπλυτα φάΐρεα λευκά.) 
Τῶν δ᾽ ἀγχοῦ προβάδην ἔστιχ᾽ ὅμιλος ἅπας 
ἐνδήμων ξείνων τε καὶ ail 
οὐδέ τις οἰκοφύλαξ λείπεϊΪτο 30 
οὐ παῖς, οὐ κούρη λευκ[ώλενος, ἀλλ᾽ ἀγέροντο 
δέγμενοι Ἡρώδην Ϊ 
ὡς δ᾽ ὅτε παῖδα Ϊ 
ἀμφιπέσῃ μίήτηρ 
τηλόθεν ἐϊρχόμενον 38 
χαιροσύϊνῃ 
πλὴν Ϊ 
ὡς | 
‘ Happy wast thou of late, Marathon, and dear to the heart 
of men more than before, when thou sawest the brilliant son 
of Alcia returned from the Sarmatian Abii at the ends of the 
earth, when he was in the train of the war-loving King of the 
Ausonians on his distant campaign. LEiraphiotes himself, 
the ivy-bearing son of Zeus, led his priest to his famous father- 
land, and behind Eiraphiotes the two goddesses, the givers of 
life, escorted him.! Athene, the guardian of the city, met 
them as they came to the Rheiti, the two rivers from Chalcis, 
to Thria, where two salt waters, wave and stream, unite, and 
led the people, all the city folk gathered together ; first the 
priests of the gods with long flowing hair, all conspicuous in 
their bravery ; and next the virgin priestesses; after them the 
famous singers, servants of Olympian Zeus, gloriously attired ; 
and after them the young men, sons of the Athenians, skilled 
men of war, proud in bronze mail; youths whom Herodes 
himself, to preserve his father’s memory from oblivion, had 
relieved from the shame of wearing black attire, and clothed 


1 ¢Firaphiotes’, Dionysus; ‘ his priest’, Herodes ; ‘the two goddesses’, 
Demeter and Persephone ; three Eleusinian deities, 
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at his own expense in white cloaks, and presented with 
shoulder-brooches of electrum. Behind them the elect chosen 
Boule of the sons of Cecrops went in a body first, the nobler 
House; and the other, the lower House, followed it behind. 
All were attired in newly washed white garb. Near them 
went forth another company of natives and strangers; no 
guardian of any house was left behind, no lad, no white-armed 
lass . . . awaiting Herodes. As when a mother with joy 
embraces her son who has come from far..., so... 


This inscription! formed a poem upon a personage of inter- 
est and importance, Herodes Atticus (c. A.D. 104-180), the 
celebrated ‘Pyjrwp who taught at Athens and Rome, the future 
Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus being amongst 
his pupils, and who spent much of his great wealth in embel- 
lishing Athens and other cities; as Philostratus? says with 
effective rhetoric, ἔβλεψε μὲν yap és φίλους, ἔβλεψε δὲ ἐς 
πόλεις, ἔβλεψε δὲ ἐς ἔθνη. We know from Philostratus’ life of 
him ὃ that he had been required to go to Sirmium, the capital 
of Lower Pannonia, to answer the charge of ‘ tyrannical con- 
duct’ which had been brought against him.* In returning, he 
probably took ship from Oricus to the head of the Gulf of 
Corinth, and landed at Eleusis. Thence he continued his 
journey by road towards Athens, and the inscription tells us 
that at the ἱΡειτώ, the two salt pools near the coast, he was 
met by the procession which had come from Athens to do him 
honour. It was composed of priests, virgin priestesses,” choir 
boys, ephebi, the members of the Areopagus,® the Ecclesia, 
and of the Boule, and others ; in fact the whole population, as 


1 First published by P. Graindor in J/usée Belge, xvi (1912), pp. 69 sqq., 
with a valuable historical commentary ; then by N. Svensson in BulZ, 
Corr. Hell. 1 (1926), pp. 527 sqq., with a photograph ; v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff in «5225. preuss. Akad., 1928, pp. 26 sqq.; there are further 
notes by him in Hermes, lxiv (1929), 489, and his treatment of the 
inscription displays the hand of the master. I have followed his text. 

? Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 1. 1. 

8 Philostr. Vit. SopA. ii. 1. 11. 

4 ll. 4-5: φιλοπτολέμῳ | Αὐσονίων βασιλῆι συνέσπετο. This epithet of 
Marcus Aurelius seems strange, but it refers to the series of his wars on 
the frontier which ended in 175. 

5 σαόφρονα Κύπριν ἐχούσας, Wilamowitz’s emendation of μεταυθισαφροναᾶ. 
It does not mean ‘ priestesses of Aphrodite ’. 


° In ἀρείων there is a pun; ‘the better Assembly, that of the “Apesos 
πάγος. 
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we gather from the fragmentary beginnings of lines: no boy 
or girl stayed behind, and as a mother falls upon the neck of 
her son returning from afar, so he was received with joy. 
Their ceremonial dress, especially that of the Ephebi,' is 
carefully described for a special reason, since it illustrated 
Herodes’ generosity. We learn from Philostratus ? that their 
usual dress was black, in sign of mourning for the slaying of 
the herald Copreus,? as he was in the act of dragging away 
the fugitive Heraclidae * from the altar of Zeus at which they 
had taken refuge. Herodes, at his own expense,’ changed 
this attire to white. An inscription® gives an unusually 
graphic account of a meeting at which the President put the 
question who voted for the proposal that the Ephebi should 
wear white robes, and who against it.’ ‘No one raised his 
hand. MHerodes said, [‘‘ Ephebi, while I am here], you shall 
not want for white robes.”’ Another point in the poem illus- 
trates his generosity: he gave at his own expense ® brooches 
of electrum to fasten the robes at the shoulder. The other 
new piece of information which the poem gives is that his gift 
of white robes was made in memory of his father.? There 
was a special reason why a native and inhabitant of Marathon, 
as Herodes was, should do this, for the scene of the Heraclidae, 
and therefore of the murder of Copreus, was the temple at 
Marathon.’® M. P. Graindor suggests with great probability 


1 νεόπλυτα φάρ[εα λευκά] is not a frigid reminiscence of ¢ 64: priests 
were so dressed, Hdt. ii. 37. 

2 Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. p. 550. 

5 On the suggestion that this name was inserted by the Alexandrian 
scholars see the cautious judgement of A. C. Pearson, Euripides, Hera- 
clidae, Introduction, p. x, note. 

4 This incident was not used by Euripides in his Heraclidae. 

5 οἴκοθεν, 1. 22. 

δ Dittenberger, Sy//oge, edit. 3, No. 870, dated 166/7-8/9 οὐδεὶς ἐπῆρεν. 
Ἡρώδης εἶπεν" Ὦ [ἔφηβοι, ἐμοῦ παρόντος χλαμύ)]δων λευκῶν οὐκ ἀπορήσετε. 

7 ἐπῆρε, without τὴν χεῖρα : thus ἄρασα with the omission of τὴν χεῖρα as 
a gloss was rightly restored by Dobree, Advers. iil. 543, and Holden in 
Ar. Plut. 689. 

8.1, 23 δωρηθείς τ᾽ ἐνετῇσι κατωμαδὸν ἠλέκτροιο | οἴκοθεν. 

® λήθην πατρὸς ἀκειόμενος, literally ‘remedying any forgetfulness about 
his father’. The words have been strangely misunderstood: ‘making 
amends for his father’s forgetfulness’, i.e. in not carrying out a reform 
which he had intended. 

10 Eur. Heraclid. 32 Μαραθῶνα καὶ σύγκληρον ἐλθόντες χθόνα. 
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that another trace of the reconciliation of Herodes and the 
Athenians may be found in the inscription,’ now lost, on the 
gate of a building standing at the entrance of a valley near 
Vruna, which is probably the site of the ancient Marathon.” 
Ὁμονοίας ἀθανάτου] πύλη. Ἡρώδου ὁ χῶρος els ὃν ἀνέρ- 
χείαι)]. It is in the grand manner, befitting the entrance to 
the demesne of this illustrious personage. 

One other detail in the poem has some importance, since it 
appears to throw light on the site of Thria, which has not 
been determined. The inscription gives: 


ἀντεβόλησε 
ἐρχομένοις 'Ρειτὼ ὃ Χαλκιδικὼ ποταμὼ 
Θρειωζ᾽ ἔνθ᾽ ἁλίω συμβάλλετον οἶδμα ῥόος τε. 


It was an unfortunate suggestion to alter this to ἱΡειτῷ 
Χαλκιδικῷ ποταμῷ, since it caused the passage to be mis- 
understood. Wilamowitz has now* returned to the text of 
the stone; and the lines should probably be punctuated : 


) 7 «ες 4 Ἁ r a 
ἐρχομένοις “Perro, Χαλκιδικὼ ποταμώ, 
44, of » Ae 2 4 > 7 
Θρειωζ᾽, ἔνθ᾽ ἁλίω συμβάλλετον οἶδμα ῥόος Te, 


“met them on their way to the ‘Peir#, two rivers from Chalcis, 
to Thria, where two salt waters, wave and stream, meet’. 


The inscription therefore supports the view that Thria stood 
on the coast, not inland where recent maps place it. 

The scene and circumstances of Herodes’ return are de-. 
scribed with official detail, and the phrasing is studied even to 
pomposity ; thus Wilamowitz observes that ἠιθέους ἵστορας 
ἠνορέης (1. 18) is merely a showy phrase for ἐν ὅπλοις. The 
lines are metrically well turned and correct ; thus the open 
vowels in ἄγουσα ἔτας (1. 12) and δνοφοείμονος (1. 21) are in 
accordance with the Homeric usage. But there are neolo- 
gisms, some by analogy, such as μελεδαντός (1. 1) and dwpnbeis 
for δωρησάμενος (1. 23); one by false analogy and quite inde- 


1 7.6. iii. 403. 2 Frazer, Pausanias, vol. ii, p. 437. 

ὅ The Ῥειτώ were two salt pools which, according to Pausanias, derived 
their water from the Euripus; and therefore they are called here ‘of 
Chalcis’." Paws; 4.38. 1; 11. 24. 6, 

4 Hermes, \xiv (1929), p. 489. 
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fensible, ἐστολάδαντο for éoroAddaro.! Wilamowitz points out 
that Κέκροπες (1. 24) for Κεκρόπιδαι is common in Athenian 
poems of the time: βουλή ... ἡ μέν... ἡ δ᾽ ἑτέρη (Il. 24-6) 
is loose, and the pun? in 25 (ἀρείων or ἀρείων) shows a want 
of taste. Yet the composition, apart from these defects and 
its general heaviness, presents a living picture of the scene. 


Lyric Poetry 
Philicus*®: Προοίμιον." 

The hope expressed in the Second Series® that more 
fragments of the Hymn to Demeter by Philicus could be 
pieced together, has to some extent been realized, and enough 
has been recovered to show the general idea and style of the 
poem. But first the statement then made, that the Hymn 
was cast in the form of a Dialogue between Demeter and 
Iambe, must be corrected. The evidence available up to the 
time pointed to this, but we see now that the Hymn contains 
more. : 

The first part is fragmentary, but follows the traditional 
story, the carrying off of Persephone by Pluto, who is here 
called a ‘brigand’ (λῃστήν), and Demeter’s search for 
her with torches from the pinewood (λαμπάδας ὕλη). It 
forms the poet's introduction, for her lament was in ‘ hexa- 
meters’. Demeter’s complaint opens with the recital of her 
claim upon Zeus in virtue of birth and relationship, and the 


1 Yet is it stranger than ἐγρηγόρθασι in K 419? 

2 Yet Isocrates was proud of his professorial pun: τὴν ἀρχὴν αὐτοῖς 
(i.e. the Athenians) γενέσθαι τῶν παρόντων κακῶν, ὅτε τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς θαλάττης 
ἐλάμβανον (Phil. ὃ 61; cf. de Pace, § 101, Paneg.§ 119). The author of 
the Περὶ ὝψΨους, iv. 4, mentioning in connexion with rd ψυχρόν that 
Xenophon (ef. Lac. iii. 5) had played with the two meanings of κόρη 
‘maiden’ and ‘ pupil of the eye’, adds that Timaeus seized upon this 
piece of frigidity as if it were stolen goods (ὡς φωρίου τινὸς ἐφαπτόμενος). 
Cf. Aristoph. Ram. 862 τὰ μέλη, τὰ νεῦρα τῆς τραγῳδίας in two senses. A 
new example, the two meanings of χρᾶν, comes from the fragment of a 
comedy discussed above: see p. 165. 

5 ‘Inno a Demetra di Filico’: C. Gallavotti, in Studz ttaliand di Filo- 
logia Classica, N.S., vol. ix (1931), pp. 37 544. 

* For this title see Schol. to Hephaestion, p. 140 Consbr. ἐν τῷ προοιμίῳ 
ἔγραψε Δῶρα ὑμῖν φέρω, τοῦ μέτρου τούτου ὅλον ποίημα γράψας. 

5 Second Series, pp. 61, 62. 

® *praedone marito’, Ovid, Fast. iv. 591. 
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share! in the Universe to which she is entitled. Zeus makes 
a brief reply, ending 


σὺ πεύκας ἀνελοῦ, Ade βαρεῖαν ὀφρύν. 


Then ‘the Nymphs and the Graces of Righteous Suasion and 
all the troop of women bowed their faces to the ground’. The 
text onwards to the end of the fragment is nearly complete ; 
but that was not the end of the Hymn. 


Ἢ μὲν ἔληγεν [ | δὲ Νύμφαι re Δικαίας Χάριτές τε 
Πειθοῦς ' 51 

πᾶς δὲ γυναικῶν ἅμα κύκλῳ τε πὶέριξ θ᾽ ἑσμὸς ἐθώπευσε 
πέδον μετώποις. 

Φυλλοβολῆσαι δὲ θεὰν [...... | ἔσχον τὰ μόνα ἑώφυτα γῆς 
ἀκάρπου" 

τὴν δὲ γεραιὰν παν[άπυ)στον μὲν ὀρείοις Ἁλ]ιμοῦς ἤθεσι, 
καιρίαν δὲ | 

Ek τινος ἔστειλε TUX|NS τοῖσι δὲ] σεμνοῖς ὁ γελοῖος λόγος ap’ 
ἀκερδήϊ-]; 55 

Στᾶσα yap ἐφθέγξατ᾽ [ἔπος Odlploladéov καὶ μέγα: Μὴ Bad- 
λετε χόρτον αἰγῶν" 

οὐ τόδε πεινῶντι θεῷ ἰφάρμαϊκον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀμβροσία γαστρὸς 
ἔρεισμα λεπτῆς. 

Καὶ σὺ δὲ τῆς ArOidos ὠδῖνας] ᾿Ιάμβας ἐπάκουσον" βραχύ 
μού τι κέρδος, 

εἰμὶ δ᾽’ ἀπαίδευτα χέαϊσ 


> 


ὡς ἂν ἀποικοῦσα λάλος δημότις" αἱ 


θεαὶ μὲν 
αἵδε θεᾷ σοὶ κύλικας κί. .. .le καὶ στέμματα καὶ. βαπτὸν 
ὕδωρ ἐν ὑγρῷ, 60 


ἐκ δὲ γυναικῶν πίάρα κοινὸν βοτάνη δῶρον, ὀκνηρᾶς ἐλάφου 
δίαιτα. 

Οὐθὲν ἐμοὶ τῶνδε ἱπάρεστιν γέρας" ἀλλ᾽ εἰ xaddoelts] πένθος, 
ἐγὼ δὲ λύσω... 


51. [π]ρ[οσεπεύχοντο] suppl. Gallavotti. 52. suppl. Gall. 53. Such 
a φυλλοβολία is described in the fragment of the Hecale of Callimachus 
(fr. 1. 1. 11 sqq., Mair) inscribed on a wooden tablet of the fourth century, 
preserved at Vienna among the papyri of the Archduke Rainer: 


2 ie ° , 4 ’ , 
οὐχὶ νότος τόσσην γε χύσιν κατεχεύατο φύλλων, 
4 
οὐ βορέης, οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ὅτ᾽ ἔπλετο φυλλοχόος μείς, 





11, 29. μοιριδία πᾶσις.... μετέχειν. The papyrus has κτησις in the text 
with πρᾶσις written over it, from which Mr. Lobel has convincingly 
restored πᾶσις, ‘ possession ’, a word hitherto known only from Hesychius, 
πᾶσις" κτῆσις. 
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ὅσσα τότ᾽ ἀγρῶσται περί τ᾽ ἀμφί τε Θησέι βάλλον, 
[ot μιν ἐκυκλώσαἾντο περισταδόν, αἵ τε γυναῖκες 
...oTdpyyow ἀνέστεφον. (Gallavotti.) 


Perhaps πότνιαν, cf. Hom. Hymn to Demeter 203 πότνιαν ἁγνήν, 47, 54: 
ἄθλιον Gall. 54. πανάπυστον Gall. ᾿Αλιμοῦς M. Norsa, cf. Paus. i. 31.13 
Clem. Alex. Protr. chap. ii, p. 25. 21 Stahlin. 55. τοῖσι δὲ Lobel. 
apakepon* pap., corr. M. Norsa. 56. ἔπος Vogliano: ἄφαρ Lobel. 
θαρσαλέον Gall.: κερδαλέον Vogl. 57. φάρμακον M. Norsa. 58. ὠδῖνας 
Vogliano: ὦ δαῖμον Pohlenz, Schmid. μοί τι κέρδος Schmid: pov (pap.) 
᾿ς ti κέρδος ; Gall. © 59. χέασα Lobel. ὡς ἂν Gall. αἰδεαιμεν pap., corr. 
Lobel: αἴδεσαί pe Gall. 60. aide θεαι pap., and k....¢€ καλά τε ‘e belle 
corone’ Gall., but re καὶ present a difficulty. A vocative seems required : 
perhaps aide, θεά, σοὶ κύλικας, κύδιμε. 61--2. suppl. Gall., who would 
also punctuate ἀλλ᾽ εἰ χαλάσεις, πένθος ἐγὼ δὲ λύσω, ‘If you will pardon 
me, I will relax your grief’; but the late position of δέ is awkward. The 
sentence might have continued, ‘I will unloose all my merriment’. 
πάρεστιν Korte. 


‘ She ceased, and the Nymphs and the Graces of Righteous 
Suasion did obeisance, and bowed their foreheads to the 
ground. Now they had only the plants of the barren earth to 
shower upon the queenly goddess; but by good fortune 
Halimus sent the old mountainy wife, obscure but opportune: 
is the merry word unprofitable to grave folk? She stood and 
uttered a loud bold word: “Throw not goats’ fodder; that 
is no medicine for a hungry god: ambrosia is the delicate 
belly’s stay!” And do thou listen to the tale of the birth- 
pangs of Attic Iambe. Small gain have I to give—I have 
poured forth my untaught words like a chattering country- 
woman who lives afield—these goddesses here offer to thee, 
glorious goddess (?), cups and garlands, and water dyed in wet ; 
but from women comes herbage, a common gift, the food of 
the shy doe. No boon like theirs have I; but if thou wilt 
relax thy grief, I will unloose ...’ | 


The story of Demeter, her grief for her lost child,’ the 
famine which she sent upon the land, and the change of her 
sorrow into joy, was a familiar theme in Greek poetry. . The 
locus classicus is the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, and there is 
the Choral Ode in the Helena of Euripides (1301 sqq.),? in 
which she is identified with Cybele; and there was an elegiac 


* On the significance of the details see Frazer, Ovid’s Fasti, vol. iii, 
pp. 281sqq. Latest work on the Hymn: ὅτις, Hermes, |xvi, p. 442. 
* Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, iii. 31 sqq. 
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poem by Philetas! entitled Demeter, of which we have a few 
fragments. There are differences between the Homeric Hymn 
and that of Philicus, as far as it has been preserved. The 
incident of Demeter inquiring of the Sun for information 
about her daughter does not appear in Philicus, while Zeus 
does not in the Homeric Hymn take the part of an inter- 
locutor, as he does here; the consolation which Demeter 


receives is put into the mouth of the Sun in the Homeric 


Hymn, but into the mouth of Zeus in Philicus ; and in the 
Homeric Hymn it is the dignity of Pluto which is dwelt upon, 
in Philicus it is the institution of religious rites in his honour. 

More noticeable, partly in consequence of the better preser- 
vation of this part of the poem, is the place taken by Iambe. 
In the Homeric Hymn she is apparently a servant in the 
household of Metanira, wife of Celeus, prince of Eleusis ; but 
Philicus describes her as an old country-woman, who had 
come opportunely from Halimus in the hill-country of Attica. 
This may be a local Attic legend which Philicus has worked 
in (Attica was full of such legends), since we learn from 
Pausanias” that there was a cult of Demeter at Halimus. 
The Choral Ode of Euripides resembles our Hymn in the 
mention of the Graces and Muses; in Euripides* they are 
bidden to gladden Demeter, in Philicus they do obeisance to 
her. A much ruder and more primitive figure appeared in 
popular religion to play the part of the mirth-provoker. This 


was Baubo,* to whom coarse mimicry was attributed. But. 


the composer of the Homeric Hymn had already refined 
this. 

The figure of ‘the poet Philicus’ of Corcyra comes before 
us in an extract from Callixinus of Rhodes,° who published 
his work Περὶ Ade~avdpefas in the reign of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator. He took part in a spectacular festival which was held 


1 Collectanea Alexandrina, pp. 90, 91. 

2 Paus. i. 31. 1; cf. Clem. Alex. Profr., cap. ii, p. 25. 21 Stahlin 
(Gallavotti). 

® Eur. Hel. 1301 sqq. 

4 Orph. Frag. 52 Kern; see also 49, 81 sqq.; on this last, a papyrus, see 
T. W. Allen in Classical Review, xxi (1907), p. 97. 

5 Athen. v. 196 564. 
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at the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, being 
the priest of Dionysus who walked with the Texvira: at the 
end of the Dionysiac procession. No special mention is made 
of Demeter in the procession in which all the Pantheon was 
represented, but the story of each god had its representation." 
Among these would be Demeter, whose story he was after- 
wards to tell when Ptolemy Philadelphus had instituted the 
Procession of the Basket at Alexandria, referred to by 
Callimachus.2. Enough of the Hymn remains to show that it 
was not intended for use in ritual, like the Paean of Philo- 
damus of Scarphia or the Delphian Hymns. In its tone it is 
rather like the Epidaurian Hymn which will be treated of 
below, a Hymn not to the goddess but about her. It is 
a literary hymn, and so in Callimachus’ Hymn to Demeter, 
the introductory line 


Τῶ καλάθω κατιόντος ἐπιφθέγξασθε, γυναῖκες, 


is only a literary allusion, a semblance of ritual. All these 
deal with their story in a bright and lively way, and contain 
an amusing episode. Both Callimachus and Philicus show 
the tendency to realistic description characteristic of the age, 
and the old dame in Philicus is of the same type as the 
consummate Praxinoe of Theocritus and Metrotime in 
Herondas. 

Βαπτὸν ὕδωρ ἐν ὑγρῷ for ‘wine’ is the kind of riddling 
phrase that a rustic uses,’ like Hesiod’s πέντοζος, ‘ bunch of 
fives ’, τρίπους, ‘an old man with a staff’; and the whole line 
οὐ τόδε πεινῶντι θεῷ φάρμακον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀμβροσία γαστρὸς ἔρεισμα 
λεπτῆς with its blunt directness and the homely vigorous 
metaphor in the last three words, is taken from life. 

By good fortune Hephaestion has preserved two lines from 
Philicus which must surely have formed part of the opening 
of our Hymn: 


\ 


τῇ χθονίῃ μυστικὰ Δήμητρί τε καὶ Φερσεφόνῃ καὶ Κλυμένῳ τὰ 
ὥρα 


1 μετὰ δὲ ταύτας (sc. πομπάς) ai τῶν θεῶν ἁπάντων, οἰκείαν ἔχουσαι τῆς περὶ 
ἕκαστον αὐτῶν ἱστορίας διασκευὴν. Callix. in Athen. v. 197 d. 

2 Callim. H/ymn. in Dem. 1 and Schol. 

3 For an excellent analysis of this cryptic kind of expression see Mair’s 
translation of Hesiod, Introduction, pp. xiv sqq. 
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and 


καινογράφου συνθέσεως τῆς Φιλίκου, γραμματικοί, δῶρα φέρω 

πρὸς ὑμᾶς." 
Which of the two lines came first cannot be determined.? 
Clearly our Hymn, which the Scholiast calls IIpootptov* 
(just as Thucydides* calls the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
IIpootutov), was introduced to the notice of scholars as a 
‘composition in a new style’, not by a devotee, but by 
a skilled man of letters, as the pithy phrase καινόγραφος 
σύνθεσις, and the bold metaphor ἐθώπευσε πέδον μετώποις 
show. 

Several anonymeus lyric poems have come to light both 
from papyri and from inscriptions. Remains of a poem which 


' Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica, vi, p. 296 from Hephaestion (pp. 30, 31 
Consbr.) who passes a measured criticism on the poem* Φίλικος δὲ 6 
Κερκυραῖος, eis Sv τῆς Πλειάδος, ἑξαμέτρῳ (sc. χοριαμβικῷ) συνέθηκεν ὅλον 
ποίημα Τῇ χθονίῃ κτὰ. τοῦτο δὲ καὶ ἀλαζονεύεται εὑρηκέναι Φίλικος λέγων 
Καινογράφου kth. ψεύδεται dé* the reason given being that Simias of 
Rhodes had used the metre before him (see Codlectanea Alexandrina, 
pp. 116, 117). But, Hephaestion continues, πλὴν εἰ μὴ ἄρα ὁ Pidixos οὐχ 
ὡς πρῶτος εὑρηκὼς TO μέτρον λέγει, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς πρῶτος τούτῳ τῷ μέτρῳ τὰ Oda 
ποιήματα γράψας. The full text of the epigram on Philicus, which was 
mentioned in the First Series of Mew Chapéers, runs as follows: 


"Epxeo δὴ μακάριστος ὁδοιπόρος, ἔρχεο καλοὺς 
χώρους εὐσεβέων ὀψόμενος, Φίλικε, 
ἐκ κισσηρεφέος κεφαλῆς εὔυμνα κυλίων 
ῥήματα, καὶ νήσους κώμασον εἰς μακάρων, 
εὖ μὲν γῆρας ἰδὼν εὐέστιον ᾿Αλκινόοιο 5 
Φαίηκος, ζώειν ἀνδρὸς ἐπισταμένου" 
᾿Αλκινόου τις ἐὼν ἐξ αἵματος [a vacant space] 
ἀπ͵]ὸ [Δῃ]μοδόκου 
Edited by Wilamowitz from a papyrus of the third century B.c. with the 
necessary slight corrections in Sztzumgsb. der k. 2. Akademie, xxix (1912), 
pp. 547sqq. It presents several interesting points: it may be contem- 
porary with Philicus ; with Hephaestion, it gives the correct form of his 
name, Philicus, not Philiscus ; it mentions the facts that he was a priest and 
poet ; and now that the Hymn has come to light, we observe a special 
appropriateness in the epithet εὔυμνα, and lastly he was a true ‘ Phaeacian’, 
in Horace’s sense of the word: ζώειν ἐπισταμένου. The idea that the 
Philiscus who was presumably the author of the sepulcral epigram from 
Cos, printed by Reitzenstein in EAigramm und Skolion, 219, 220, was 
our author, rests upon too many suppositions to be accepted with any 
confidence. 
* Gallavotti prefers the order given here; Kérte would reverse it. 
3. Schol. to Hephaest., p. 140 Consbr. ἐν τῷ προοιμίῳ ἔγραψε Δῶρα ὑμῖν 
φέρω, τοῦ μέτρου τούτου ὅλον ποίημα γράψας. 
4 Thuc. ili. 104. 
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consisted of more than a hundred lines are found in a Heidel- 
berg papyrus,’ the date of which is about the end of the 
second century or the beginning of the third. A speaker, 
a woman,” enumerates various trees and plants, those, it would 
appear, which come into the stories that narrate the meta- 
morphosis of persons into trees and birds. Thus one line 
refers to the metamorphosis of Myrrha into a myrtle, another 
to that of Attis into a pine; the name Tereus occurs, and the 
swallow and the nightingale are mentioned, birds which as 
Procne and Philomela occur in the story about him. The 
poem is written in dimeter meiuric anapaests, a metre of 
which we have several * examples from the Imperial Age. 
The outstanding feature of the poem is the use of new and 
extraordinary compound epithets; thus φιλομυρτοφαγήκομος 
apparently applied to a wild sow: 
φιλογαλίλ]οβραχειονοτυμπίάνῳ) 
Κορύβαντι κολυθροφιλάρπαγιι] 
is the description of Attis. The epithet for a swallow is 
peAlavolrrepopatodocmparos, a word in which Korte points 
out that φαιολο- appears to be a conflation of φαιός and 
αἰόλος. Fora nightingale we have 
ἀηδόνα 
γοεροστί[εναχ]ηνολαλήμονα, 
a kite is called 


*ixrely δὲ νεόσσιον ἁρπάσας 


γαμψωνυχοπαντοφιλάρπασος. 


These words show facility of composition, but only one, the 
description of the Corybant, shows the strikingly inventive 
power of the poets of the Old Comedy, or of Pratinas, 
Philoxenus, Cercidas, and Timon the Sillograph. 


1 First printed by Bilabel in P/z/ologus, \xxx (1925), pp. 331 5644. ; see 
KGrte in Archiv Καὶ Pap. viii, p. 257. 

2 βλέπω four times, βλέπουσα twice. 

8 See New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, Second Series, 

. 46. 

; 4 The nominative ἰκτίν for ἰκτῖνος has been unknown before; Choero- 
boscus (Grammat. Graec., Hilgard, iv, p. 267) distinctly lays down the 
usage: οὐδαμοῦ ἡ εὐθεῖα αὕτη (Sc. ixriv) εὕρηται ἐν χρήσει. νοσσίον the 
papyrus: νεόσσιον is an easier correction than Bilabel’s (rd) νοσσίον. 
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From Seleucia in Susiana! comes an inscription with the 
remains of thirty-one lines, on one column—when complete it 
consisted of at least two columns; but all of the second is lost 
except a few letters at the foot—containing a Hymn to Apollo 
in the Priapean metre,a Glyconic followed by a Pherecratean. 
It is written in acrostichs, the first letters giving the name and ~ 
description of the composer. Other examples of acrostichs are ς 
given by Kaibel,’ the first being of a date between 15 and 
7 B.C., that is to say, more or less contemporary with this 
inscription, for the date of the Hymn may be the last century 
B.C. or preferably the first A.D. The writer was probably 
Herodorus, the son of Artemon. The letters of the acrostich — 
forming the opening letters of the lines spell ‘Hpéd. . os ἱ 
Ἀρτέμωνος Σελευκεύς, and are followed by τῶν πρὸς τ΄...» 
which M. Cumont completes by τῶν πρὸς τῷ Εὐλαίῳ, the river 
in Susiana, which gave the official title to this Seleucia, ἡ πρὸς 
τῷ Εὐλαίῳ. He completes his reconstruction by suggesting 
ἱνικητὴς γέγονε, words which imply that the composer won 
the prize at a competition. The fifth letter in the first name 
is lost, but from the appearance of the vertical stroke which is 
all that is left of the sixth, M. Cumont restores ‘Hpédwpos in 
preference to Ἡρόδοτος. The following extract gives the end 
of the title: 


"Tes δ᾽ εὐσεβέσιν. χύδην χρυσεόρ(ργυτον ὄλβον," 23 
Kai ψήχεις ἐνὶ Glo Ἰλεοῖς θῆρας, ἄμβροτε, σαίνεις, . 
᾿Εξαίφνης δὲ σὺ ἱπαρ᾽δάλεις ἡμεροῖς ἐνὶ βήσσαις, 28 
᾿γπνοῦντας δ᾽ ἀμαθεστάτους [ἠλ]ύγηισι wuKdges.? 

Σὺ πλοῦτον πἰι]νυτοῖς νέμεις [od mlapaiperoy εὔρουν, 24 
Τοιγὰρ ἔθνεα] καὶ πόλεις πουλ[υ]ώνυμοϊν ὄμἹμα 

“Ὡσίωσαν, ἐπεὶ σέβας plodvols ἔσκεϊς] ἁπάντων. 29 


1 ‘Inscriptions grecques de Suse’, F. Cumont, 1928, from Mémoires de 
la Mission archéologique de Perse, tom. XX, pp. 89 sqq., No. 6; cf. Kaibel, 
Epigr. Gr., Nos. 979, 1096; and see Pauly-Wiss., Real-Encyel. 5.0. 
Akrostich. 

2 W. Vollgraff compares Orph. Hymn. 34. 2 ὀλβιοδῶτα, and Hyperides, 
Epitaph. § 5. There is a slight harshness in the asyndeton wWiyes, 
caivets, but this is preferable to his suggestion of an adjective κἀψηχεῖς 
coined with the meaning of dyykros, ‘ shaggy’ 

* His restoration ἠλύγῃσι is tentative; he takes the meaning to be 
‘thou dost cover with the shades of night the simple in their sleep’; the 

‘simple’ are contrasted with πινυτοΐ, 1. 27. 
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‘Thou dost shower prosperity upon the righteous in streams 

of gold, and dost fondle, dost caress the beasts in their dens, 
immortal god. Suddenly too dost thou tame the panthers in 
the dells, and thou coverest with shades of night the simple 
in their sleep. Thou dost bestow upon the wise a stream of 
wealth which cannot be taken from them.’ 
The subject of the Hymn is the power of the Sun in nature, 
and the blessings which he bestows upon man and beast. 
There is no need to see,as M. Cumont does in lines 24 and 25, 
an identification of Apollo Helios with Dionysus,! with whom 
panthers are associated, for the choral ode in the Alesis, 
578 sqq., speaks of the influence of Apollo’s music over wild 
animals. The name Navaia, the great goddess of Susa, is 
probably to be restored in 1. 6.2 

From the temple of Aesculapius at Epidaurus,’ which yielded 
us the Paean of Isyllus,* come two inscriptions each containing 
three Hymns, One, No. 130, contains a Hymn to Pan which 
is in complete preservation. The metre is trochaic dimeter 
—v|—»|—v|- 5, and the Hymn, which is liturgically correct, 
is composed in a literary style: 

ἔνθεον Σειρῆνα χεύῃ .. “Ὁ 
εὐχόρευτος, εὐπρόσωπος, 
ἐς δ᾽ "Ολυμπον ἀστερωπὸν 
ἔρχεται πανῳδὸς ἀχώ. 
No. 129 shows less traces of literary and metrical skill. It 
consists of thirteen lines, about half of which are complete, 
mainly written in hexameters, two. of which are lifted from 
the /lzad (} 284-5, the Shield of Achilles), interspersed with 
ithyphallics : 
εὐκλεεῖς τε Μοίσας 
εὐμενεῖς τε Μοίρας... 


1 (υπιοηΐ compares Orphica, No. 239 Kern, ap. Macrob. Saz. i. 18, 
sections 12, 18, 22 Ἥλιος, ὃν Διόνυσον ἐπίκλησιν καλέουσιν : cf. Orphica, 
Nos. 236, 237. But Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, v. 252, observes 
‘ Macrobius’ theory of the solar character of Dionysus is not supported, 
so far as we have seen, by any Hellenic cult’, 

2 Mémoires, p. 86. 

* 1.G. iv, Editio Minor, pp. 83 sqq., Nos. 129-34, with photographs. 
See below, p. 262. 

* New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, First Series, 
p. 132. 

® Peek gave the reading as δὲ ῥῆμα. 
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ἱεροκαλλινίκῳ 
εὐμενεῖ σὺν ὄλβῳ. 












No. 131 is of much greater interest. It is a Hymn to the 
Mother of the Gods, written with no little literary skill, and 
containing a vivacious dialogue between her and Zeus. The — 
composer had a light touch, and the style is simple, the — 
narrative lively. The metre itself is interesting, for it is — 
the TeXeooiAerov —| -v-—| L¥ which gives to the merry little — 
song a lilt of its own; and it is appropriate, for the only two a 
lines of Telesilla which are preserved are the opening of a 
Hymn to Artemis. The text runs as follows (the corrections 4 
are those which are given in the Corpus Inscriptionum) : ’ 


ὟΣ Mvapootvas κόραι, 
δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθετ᾽ «ἀπ᾽. @pave, 
καί μοι συναείσατε 
τὰν Marépa τῶν θεῶν, ᾿ 
ὡς ἦλθε πλανωμένα δι. 
κατ᾽ ὥρεα καὶ νάπας, 
σύρουσ᾽ ἀβρόταν κόμαν 
Ἷ κατωρημενα Ἷ φρένας. 
eds δ᾽ ἐσιδὼν ἄναξ 
τὰν Marépa τῶν θεῶν 10° 
κεραυνὸν ἔβαλλε, xa | 
τὰ τύμπαν᾽ ἐλάμβανε' 
πέτρας διέρησσε, Xa 
τὰ τύμπαν᾽ ἐλάμβανε. | 
“ Mazep, dri’ εἰς θεούς, 15, 
καὶ μὴ κατ᾽ ὄρη πλανῶ, ; 
μή σ᾽ ἢ χαροποὶ λέον- 
-τες ἢ πολιοὶ λύκοι Mag Se 
“ Κούκ ἄπειμ᾽ εἰς θεούς, 
ἂν μὴ τὰ μέρη λάβω, 20 
τὸ μὲν ἥμισυ τὠρανῶ, ᾿ 
τὸ δ᾽ ἥμισυ γαΐίας, 
πόντω τὸ τρίτον μέρος, 
χοὔτως ἀπελεύσομαι." 
Xaip, ὦ Μεγάλα ἄνασσ- 25 
-α Marep ᾿Ολύμπω. 


3) 


O ye daughters of Memory, 
come hither from heaven, 
and sing ye with me 

the Mother of the Gods, 
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how she came roaming 
o’er mountains and glens 
with immortal hair streaming, 
heavy at heart. 
King Zeus beholding 
the Mother of the Gods, 
was hurling his thunder, 
and she taking her drums: 
he rending rocks, 
and she taking her drums. 
‘Mother, away to the gods, 
and roam not over the mountains, 
lest either the bright-eyed lions 
or the grey wolves—’ 
‘And I will not away to the gods 
unless I receive my shares, 
the half of the Heaven, 
the half of the Earth, 
the third part of the Sea, 
and so will I depart.’ 


For the metre see Hephaestion, ch. xi, who regards it as 
Ionic ; but it should rather be regarded as acephalous 
Glyconic (J. W. White, Zhe Verse of Greek Comedy, sect. 
573; Wilamowitz, Griechische Verskunst, 120, 242). The 
metre occurs not infrequently in Sophocles, fr. 172, Pearson ; 
O. T. 466-8, 1044 sqq., where acephalous Pherecrateans occur, 
as in this Hymn 25 and 29; so in Aristophanes; for instance, 
Pax 1329 sqq. (White, op. czt., 574). In 1. 8 the stone gives 
KATQPHMENA—a great puzzle. A squeeze made by 
Mr. D. L. Page shows that the only letter which is uncertain 
is the second, where a rough-edged dent in the stone renders 
it illegible, and that the H is quite certain. Both he and 
Professor Robertson have independently suggested that the 
letters KATQP are a repetition of κατ᾽ dpea just above in 
l. 6, and within range of the eye. The mistake has infected 
the next letter, for the dialect would almost certainly demand 
-apeva,' The style demands a simple and common verb like 
ὀρινομένα (κὠρινομένα) : von Hiller suggests βαρυνομένα. 

ΤΑ change of metre (such as ἐπτοαμένα φρένας here) is possible, for 


a Ληκύθιον is not unknown among glyconics (Wilamowitz, Gr. Vers- 
kunst. 247,248). 
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In ll. 11 and 13 the stone gives KAI, which Wilamowitz 
corrected. 3 
13. The stone gives AIEPPH=E. The compounds οὗ 
ῥήγνυμι or ῥήσσω begin to drop one p as early as 370 B.C. 
(Meisterhans, Gramm. att. Inschr., Ὁ. 169), and this is frequent 
in the LXX (Thackeray, Grammar of the Old Testament in 
Greck, p. 119). 
17. ΜΗΣΕ the stone, μή σ᾽ of Maas, rather than μή σ᾽ ἢ. 
For λύκοι in 1. 18 there is no verb, and the metre of I. 20 
causes some difficulty. After λύκοι Maas sees an aposiopesis, 
which would he highly effective here; but this still leaves the 
difficulty of beginning the Mother’s reply with καί. On the 
other hand, to make the aposiopesis end with καί seems very 
unlikely. R. Herzog enters equally into the spirit of the 
Hymn in another and more preferable way, thinking that some 
lines have been omitted containing some such sense as : 
[“ ἔδωσι mAavopévar.” 
“ Σαίνει μ᾽ ἐν ὄρει λέων, 
σαίνοντι δὲ καὶ λύκοι, 


κοὐκ εἴσομαι εἰς θεούς. 1 


‘eat thee as thou dost roam.’ 

‘The lion on the mountain fawns upon me, 
the wolves also fawn upon me, 

and I will not go to the gods,’ 


In 1. 21 the stone has OYPANQ, which must be corrected to 
T@pava; cf. 1. 2. \ 

The subject of the Hymn presents difficulties, since no 
occasion in the life of the Mother of the Gods, such as is 
narrated here, appears in literature, or is mentioned by the 
authorities. ‘Wanderings’, and the desire of Zeus to end 
them, are unknown in connexion with her, and still less her 
claim to a large share in the Universe. Dr. Farnell, who has 
been good enough to examine the Hymn, is of opinion that 
a double conflation or contaminatio of myths has taken 
place, and first that the Mother of the Gods is identified with 
Demeter, as was sometimes done, as by Euripides, who 


+ But καὶ οὐκ ἄπειμι is quite plain upon the stone, giving two cretics. 
These would be appropriate to the tone of the passage, cf. Aristoph. Ach. 
299 οὐκ ἀνασχήσομαι κτλ. 
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describes in a Choral Ode in the Helena, 1301 sqq., how the 
unnamed Mother of the Gods sped through the wooded glens 
in yearning for her daughter with the unspeakable name.! 
He points out that this Choral Ode? may have been present 
to the mind of the composer of the Hymn, for κατ᾽ dpea καὶ 
νάπας (1.6) and ὁ Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἐσιδὼν ἄναξ (1. 9) recall adv’ ὑλᾶντα 
νάπη and αὐγάξων ἐξ οὐρανίων οἵ the Helena. Further, the 
words χαροποὶ λέοντες and πολιοὶ λύκοι recall the Homeric 
Hymn, XIV, εἰς Μητέρα θεῶν, 3, 4, 

fi κροτάλων τυπάνων τ᾽ ἰαχὴ σύν τε βρόμος αὐλῶν 

εὔαδεν, ἠδὲ λύκων κλαγγὴ χαροπῶν τε λεόντων. 

Next is to be noticed the similarity in thought between the 
share of Hecate in the third part of the sovereignty of the 
world (Hesiod,* 7heogony, 411 sqq.), and the claim which is 
put forward by the Mother of the Gods in our Hymn, and 
_which might arise from the idea contained in the Orphic 
Hymn xiv. 10, 11 :* 

ἐκ σοῦ γὰρ καὶ γαῖα καὶ οὐρανὸς εὐρὺς ὕπερθε 

καὶ πόντος πνοιαΐ τε. 
These considerations have led Dr. Farnell to suggest that our 
Hymn was a prize composition intended for a festival of the 
Mother at Epidaurus, where we know from the inscriptions 
that she had acult.® Her claim for a share in the universe he 
regards as ‘a foolishly learned imitation’ of the passage in 
the Zheogony, and the whole production as illustrating the 
process by which ‘the old fervid realities of polytheism faded 
into playthings of literature’. This view, which is attractive 
and probable in itself,’ is supported by the style of the other 
two Hymns. In No. 130 nearly every noun is accompanied 
by an ornate and rather conventional epithet, like χρυσέων 
χορῶν dyahpa...| ἐνπρέπων ξανθῷ yeveio | ἐς δ᾽ "Ολυμπον 
ἀστερωπὸν | ἔρχεται πανῳδὸς ἀχώ | θεῶν ᾿Ολυμπίων ὅμιλον | 

1 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, iii, p. 31. 

2 For the conflation in this Ode in the Helena see W. Scott, ‘The 
Mountain- Mother Ode’, Classical Quarterly, ili, p. 165. 

* Regarded by many editors as a post-Hesiodic interpolation. 

* Ret. from von Hiller. 

5 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, iii, p. 383, Nos. 23, 24. 


ὁ See New Chapters, First Series, p. 43, and the Hymn from Susa 
mentioned above. 
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ἀμβρότᾳ ῥαίνοισα Μοίσᾷ, a style which suggests the hand of 
a literary compiler. The author of No. 129 shows the same 
style, and then, in ‘lifting’ two lines from Homer, pursues 
a practice not unknown to prize composers. Mr. Tod is of 
opinion that the three Hymns were inscribed simultaneously, 
and by the same hand, which he assigns to the third century 
A.D., so that they may all have been prize compositions. 
Like Delphi’ and other sites, the temple of Asclepius at 
Epidaurus furnishes other examples of sacred lyric poems, 
Nos. 132 to 135, besides the Paean of Isyllus.” 
Something of the nature of an occasional or prize poem by 

a schoolboy, perhaps to be recited on a ‘Speech Day’, is 
presented by the following lines in the ‘ Anacreontic’ metre 
which come from a papyrus of the fourth century found at 
Eschmunén.* The composer calls it the ‘ first-fruits’ of his 
education. | 

ἑϊται]ρικῆς [θ᾽ ἑορ]τῆς 

θαλύσιον κομίζω. 

᾿Ερῶ μὲν οὖν ἐς ἥβης 

τάχιστα μέτρον ἐλθεῖν, 

διδασκάλου τ᾽ ἀκούων sg 

πολὺν χρόνον βιῶναι. 

Φυὴ δὲ κ[οσμί]α τις 

σοφόϊν τε νοῦ φρόνημα. 

Γένοιτό μοι [μάθησιν 

κυϊκλουμένηϊν περῆσαι" 10 

μετάρσι[ος θέλοιμ᾽ ἂν 

Διὸς δόμοϊις πελάσσαι.... 


Fragments of a Bucolic Poem 


A page from a papyrus codex‘ of the third to fourth 
century contains on the recto portions of twenty-eight lines 


1 New Chapters, First Series, pp. 42 sqq. 

2 New Chapters, First Series, pp. 46, 47; Second Series, p. 204; 
Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 133. 

3’ The supplements (entirely tentative) are by W. Crénert, except in 8, 
where Wilamowitz gives as above: Crénert gives σοφο[ῦ τό τ᾽ εἶδος εἴη. 
The lines were first printed by Vitelli in Studi italiani di Filologia 
Classica, xii. 320,and with improvements in xiv.126 ; then by Wilamowitz 
in Griechische Verskunst, p. 611; lastly by W. Crénert in Guomon, 1926, 

. 663. 
M4 H. Oellacher’s text in Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung 
Rainer, Neue Folge, i, pp. 77 sqq., 1932. 
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from a poem in hexameters, describing how λάσιος Πάν took 
wax from a store of honey in an oak, melted it, and made 
pipes into which he blew. The story is continued on the 
verso in twenty-nine lines, many of which are well preserved. 
Pan is lying on the ground, wearied perhaps, as Oellacher 
suggests, by his efforts in piping, but his pipe is not with him. 
Silenus sees him, and addresses him thus in words of merry 
mockery : 


yi 


Εἰπέ] μοι, ὦ νομέων μέγα κοίρανε, πῶς alv ἰείης 
αἰχ)μητὴς μενέχαρμος. ἄτερ σακέων πόλ[εμόνδε ; 

πῶς δὲ χορῶν ἐπ᾿ ἀγῶνας ἄνευ σύριγγος ἱκάϊνεις; το 
πῇ σίοι πηκτὶς ἔβη, ᾿μηλοσσκόπε, πῇ σεο φόρμιγξ ; 

πίῇ) “μελέων κλέος εὐρύ, τὸ καὶ Διὸς οὔατ᾽ laliver; 
Ἢ ῥά σευ ὑπνώοντος ἀπειρεσίηϊν | μετὰ θἰοίνην 

κλέψε τεὴν σύριγγα κατ᾽ οὔρεα Advis ὁ βούΪτης, 

ὴ 7 Avdos + ἤτοι Θύρσις, Αμύντιχος, ἠὲ Μενίάλκας, 15 
κείνοις γὰρ κραδίην ἐπικαίεαι ἠιθέοισίιν ; 

nlé] μιν ἕδνον ἔδωκας ὀρεσσιπόλῳ τινὶ νύμφῃ, 

σὸν γὰρ ὑπὸ πτερύγεσσιν ἀεὶ φέρετ᾽ ἦτορ |’ ἔρωτος ; 


8. ἰείης Wilamowitz, comparing ἰείη in T 209; also ἴοι τις. 12. tal 

pap., ἰάπτει Radermacher; perhaps rather ἰαίνει, cf. Pind. O/. ii. 13. 
For Zeus in this connexion see Arist. Po/. v. 1339b. 13. So for pap. 
απειρεσιη[.Ἷ μετα OL (θοίνην Ῥ. Maas). 15. Λυδὸς is probably a 
corruption, and Avkos unlikely: P. Maas with much probability suggests 
ἢ Λυκίδας ἢ Θύρσις. 
This may come from an Epyllion, or from a Hymn to Pan, 
and Oellacher thinks that the composition may not be much 
older than the time to which he assigns the papyrus; and 
though in tone, style, and metre, it is,as he points out, plainly 
indebted to Theocritus, it is perhaps preferable to ascribe it to 
the Imperial rather than to the Ptolemaic Age. 


The later Dithyramb' 


The remains of two papyrus rolls exhibit fragments of 
a treatise on the later Athenian Dithyramb of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C., in which are incorporated many extracts 
from the Dithyrambs themselves. The editor points out that 


1 Ib., pp. 136sqq. On the later Dithyramb see Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, pp. 53 566. 
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the exegesis resembles the conclusion of the fifth book — 
Aristotle’s Politics, which explains how the different kinds « 
lyric poetry and the music to which they were set corre- 
spond to the affections of the soul (τὰ πάθη). Τὸ πρέπον is 
mentioned, as by Aristotle, and Melanippides is said kara- 
τάττειν ἑκάστην (sc. ἁρμονίαν) ἐπὶ τὸ πρέπον αὐτῶν. He 
observes also that the extracts themselves exhibit all the — 
marks of the new Dithyramb, ἡρωικὴ ὑπόθεσις, λέξις εἰρομένη, 
ἰδέα φλεγμαίνουσα, διπλᾶ ὀνόματα, and obscurity. A 

They are tantalizingly incomplete. The first contains the — 
opening of a Dithyramb probably intended for the Great — 
Dionysia: ᾿ 










ἀναβόασον αὐτῷ" 

Διόνυσον ἀείσομεν 

ἱεραῖς ἐν ἁμέραις 

δώδεκα μῆνας ἀπόντα" 

πάρα δ᾽ ὥρα, πάρα δ᾽ ἄνθη... 
(For ἄνθη see Pickard-Cambridge, of. cit., p. 50.) a 

The second opened thus (unless we accept the conjectural — 

compound word of P. Maas in the first line, βαρβαραβροντιι 

Ζεὺς μὲν ἐπέβρεμε βάρβαρα βροντᾷ, 


γᾶν δ᾽ ἐτίναξε Ποτειδὰν 
χρυσεόδοντι τριαίνᾳ. 


χρυσεόδους is a new word. 
Another contains a description of sleep: 


μαλακόμματος ὕπ- 

νος γυῖα περὶ πάντα βαλών, 
ὡσεὶ μάτηρ παῖδ᾽ ἀγαπα- 
τὸν Χρόνιον ἰδοῦσα φίλῳ 
κόλπῳ πτέρυγας ἀμφέβαλεν... 


J. U.P. 
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ROMANCE: TRACES OF LOST GREEK 
NOVELS 


WHEN Erwin Rohde published his epoch-making book on 
Greek Romance in 1876, he depended on the evidence of the 
complete romances and the summaries provided by Photius; 
and finding that none of this material could be dated earlier 
than the second century A.D., he propounded the theory that 
Greek Romance was a product of the Zweite Sophistik, and 
had no direct connexion either with the short story as repre- 
sented by the Milesian Tales or with any Greek or Alexandrian 


_ literary form. Even before the publication of the first papyrus 


fragments his view was assailed on various grounds, though, 
it must be admitted, with singularly little success ; but before 
he died two fragments attributed to romance were published. 
One of them he did not allow to be romance, and his judge- 
ment was not unreasonable; the other he only mentions 
without attempting to discuss it; yet it is precisely this frag- 
ment, the Ninus Romance, that not only makes his main 
theory untenable, but also throws more light than could ever 
have been. hoped for on the history of the literary form. It is 
greatly to be deplored that the fragments which we now 
possess were not discovered before Rohde wrote his book, or, 
failing this, that he did not live to adjust his mind to the new 
material. For no scholar has deserved so well of Greek 
Romance. Those who brought out the second and third 
editions of his book rightly refused to make alterations other 
than those justified by the authors manuscript notes,” and, 
putting aside the thesis which he was defending, the bulk of 
his work remains, and will remain, the standard work on the 


1 The Metiochus-Parthenope fragment. See below, pp. 237 ff. 

2. Schmid, however, the editor of the third edition (1914), wisely added 
an appendix, in which the work done and discoveries made since Rohde’s 
death were summarized, 
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subject. He, better than any who have succeeded him, could 
have dealt with the problems raised by the new discoveries, 
and Greek Romance awaits a scholar equipped with the acute- 
ness as well as the learning of Rohde to rescue it from the 
sea of conjecture in which it has floundered since his death. 
For the fragments which were published during Rohde’s 
lifetime were only a foretaste of what was tocome. It is true 
that the Ninus Romance remains at once the most consider- 
able and the most significant of the discoveries ; but small 
and unsatisfactory as many of them are, there are to-day 
nearly twenty fragments which, with greater or less plausi- 
bility, may be classed as fragments of romances. The Ninus 
Romance is important, not only for its contents, but also for 
its date; for it may be said with some certainty that it was 
written down inthe first century B.c. The dating of the frag- 
ments depends primarily on the character of the writing. If, 
as is usually the case, the romance is written on the verso, 
a terminus post quem may sometimes be fixed by a dated 
document on the recto; similarly, as happens with the Ninus 
Romance, a terminus ante quem is established for a romance 
written on the recto, when there is a dated document on the 
verso. On these grounds all the fragments except those of 
the Ninus Romance fall between the end of the first and the 
beginning of the fourth centuries A.D. Admittedly the date 
at which the fragments that we possess were copied gives no 
certain indication of the date of composition ; but since the 
works in question are likely to have been ephemeral, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that their composition did not in 
general much antedate their copying. That the Ninus 
Romance must have been written down before 101 A.D. is 
proved by the document on the verso which is dated in the 
fourth year of Trajan. How long before this the copy was 
made, or the romance composed, is a matter for conjecture, 
but the state of the papyrus and the nature of the writing are 
said to be not inconsistent with a date as early as the second 
century B.C., and it is generally allowed that on palaeographical 
grounds some time in the first century B.C. is the most likely 
date. The Ninus Romance is therefore the only pre-Christian 
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specimen of its kind ; it is indisputably two centuries earlier 
than the earliest of the completely extant romances (Charito), 
and probably as much earlier than any of the known frag- 
ments, It follows that several interesting questions arise—is 
it a romance that can fairly be put in the same category as 
those of Charito and his successors? Does it throw any light 
on the ultimate sources of Greek Romance? Does it do 
anything to explain the stereotyped form with which we are 
familiar in the later romances? 

It is the office of the historian to state the facts rather than 
to advance a theory, but in dealing with such fragmentary 
material it is difficult to avoid putting forward a working 
hypothesis. In the opinion of the present writer the answer 
to all these questions is in the affirmative, but before calling 
attention to the significance of the evidence it is necessary to 
survey its character. 

The remains of the Ninus Romance! consist of two frag- 
ments apparently belonging to different parts of the story. 
Fragment A presents parts of five columns, fragment B parts 
of three. Whether A should be placed before or after B 
remains uncertain ; but no convincing reason has been adduced 
for altering the order A, B adopted by the first editor and, 
considering the scantiness of the remains, in the nature of the 
case it makes little difference which order is preferred. The 
first column of fragment A is too much broken to admit of 
plausible restoration, but the clear meaning of the other four 
makes it likely that Lavagnini’s guess at the general drift is 
on the right lines, though his attempt to restore the actual 
Greek is too hazardous to win approval. It would appear 
that the author is describing in his own words the relations 
between Ninus and the girl of his choice; and although her 


1 Pap. Berolinensis 6926, printed in Eroticorum Fragmenta Papyracea, 
ed. Bruno Lavagnini, Teubner 1922. (It also appears, with an English trans- 
lation and a survey by S. Gaselee, at the end of the Loeb edition of Daphnis 
and Chloe (1916).) For the Ninus Romance, as for all the fragments in 
Lavagnini’s collection, the text as printed there has been used, except 
where otherwise stated. ‘The authority for the restorations may be found 
by reference to that edition. Lavagnini’s bibliography has recently been 
supplemented by F. Zimmermann in Philologische Wochenschrift, li (1931), 
pp. 195-6. See also 2777, p. 257. 
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name is never mentioned, and although she is depicted < 
a very different person from the Semiramis of tradition, the 
is good reason for supposing that the girl is no other tha 
Semiramis.1. Both are desirous of marriage, but whereas — 
Semiramis is reluctant because of αἰδώς (A. I. 10), Nin 
σφόδρα ἐρῶν (A. 1. 3) wished to bring things to a head- 
[σπεύδ]ειν ἐβούλ[ετ]ο (A. I. 12)—and thought over various 
guments in favour of an early celebration of the marriage. 
arguments which seem to have been the same as those that 
he subsequently addresses to Derceia, the mother of Semi- 
ramis. Both shrink from approaching their own mothers, who — 
were sisters, but agree to speak to their aunts, each to the ὦ 
other’s mother : i" 
[ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε ὁ Nivols ἀνήνεγκεν 3 

ἰπρὸς τὴν μητέρα οὔτε ἡ παῖς ἐτόλ- ΤῊΝ 

a (A. τ 31-3), 

ἐϊθάρρουν ὃ yap ἀμ- ἢ 

[φότεροι πρὸς ὦ τ]ὰς τηθίδας μᾶλ- Ἷ 
[λον ἢ πρὸς ὅ τὰς μ]ητέρας Ἢ 
| (A. 1. 34-6), 
and at the end of the column a scene is introduced in which — 
Ninus puts his case before Derceia : f ᾿ 


ε 
ο 


[δὲ Νίνος. ἐλθὼν π]ρὸς τὴν 4ερ- ( a 
[κείαν καὶ δεόμε]νος, “ὦ Ὁ 
(Α. 4; 36-8), 4 


ὦ μῆτερ, 
which is directly continued by εἶπεν, “ εὐορκήσας ἀφίγμαι : 
κτλ. in A. IL 1 ff, ἢ 

Ninus’ speech covers the whole of A. II and A. II, and does 


Δ It is at any rate significant that her mother’s name, Derceia, is not 
far removed from Derceto, the divine mother assigned to Semiramis in — 
the usual legend. The coincidence would be strange were any one but 4 
Semiramis in question here, Cf. Wilcken in Hermes, xxviii (1893), 
pp. 187-8. 

ἢ ἀνένεγκεν L. (with pap.), but either ἀνήνεγκεν or ἀνενεγκεῖν seems 
necessary. 9 

* ἐθάρρουν Piccolomini (Remd. Lincei, ser. v, vol. ii (1893), p. 315): 
θάρρουν pap.: θαρρεῖν L. 
* πρὸς Piccolomini: om. L. 
5 λον ἢ πρὸς Piccolomini : [λον ἐδόκουν ἢ L. 
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not end until A. Iv. 13. Thecolumns are in good preservation, 
and the sense is never in doubt. 


‘I have kept my oath’, he says. ‘In the course of my con- 
quests, and by virtue of my royal prerogative 


ἐδυνά- 
μὴν εἰς κόρον ἐκπλῆσαι πᾶ- 
σαν ἀπόλαυσιν ἦν τε ἄν μοι 
τοῦτο ποιήσαντι δι᾽ ἐλάττονος 
ἴσως ἡ ἀνεψιὰ πόθου" νῦν δὲ 
ἀδιάφθορος ἐληλυθὼς [ὑπὸ] 
τοῦ θεοῦ νικῶμαι καὶ ὑπὸ 
τῆς ἡλικίας. 

(A. II. 13-20.) 


Aphrodite through the medium of your daughter holds me 
captive. Must I wait? I am in my seventeenth year, old 
enough for marriage—indeed, few men remain pure until their 
_ fifteenth year. Your daughter, it is true, is one year younger 
than the age blessed by custom: 


ὅτι δὲ 
ἡ φύσις τῶν τοιούτων συνό- 
δων κάλλιστός ἐστι νόμος 
τίς ἂν εὖ φρονῶν ἀντείποι; 


(A. III. 3-6.) 


You may advise us to wait for two years, but Fortune will 
not tarry. I am a mortal and subject to the ills of mortals ; 
but I am also a king who must encounter uncommon dangers. 
We are your only children; give us a chance to leave you 
some earnest of our love. You cannot call me shameless for 
approaching you. I might have sought to satisfy my desires 
in secret ; that would have been shameless. But ina straight- 
forward manner I only ask that what you yourself have 
prayed for and promised Ay be fulfilled in the near 
future.’ 


Derceia listens with pleasure, and, though she affects indif- 
ference at first, she promises to speak for him: 


ταῦτα πρὸς 
βουλομένην ἔλεγε τὴν 4ερ- 
κείαν καὶ τάχ[α] βραδύνας προ- 
τέραν ἂν αὐτὴν] ἐβιάσατο τοὺς 
περὶ τούτων ποιήσασθαι λό- 
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yous’ ἀκκισαμένη 1 δ᾽ οὖν Bpa- 
χέα συνηγορήσε[ι]ν ὑπισχνεῖ- ig 
Το. (A. IV. 13-20.) Ὁ 


Meanwhile Semiramis is fulfilling a similar mission to 
Ninus’ mother Thambe. But she 


ἐντὸς τ]ῆς γυ- 
ναικωνίτιδίος ζῶσα οὐκ εὐ- 
πρεπεῖς ἐποίει τοὺς Adlyous. 


(A. IV. 23-5.) 


Her passion was equal to that of Ninus, but not her freedom 
of speech.? She got her audience, but only burst into tears ; 
she tried to speak, but stopped almost before she had started. 
She opened her lips, but nothing coherent emerged. A prey 
to fear, desire, and shame, evidenced by alternate blushes and 
pallor, she achieved nothing in spite of Thambe’s encourage- 
ment to speak out without fear. Finally, seeing that maidenly 
modesty has completely closed her lips, Thambe remarks 
that she likes her silence better than any words that she 
could say. She suspects that Ninus has been too rough in 
his advances, but assures her that he has no evil intentions. 
But 


“ βραδὺς 6 νόμος τίοῖς ἐφω-] ὃ 
ρίοις γάμων' σπεύδει γίοῦν) * ᾿ 
ὁ ἐμὸς υἱός" οὐδέ, διὰ [τοῦτ᾽ εἰ] 
κλαίεις, βιασθῆναί σε δίεῖ. ὃ Καὶ] 
ἅμα μειδιῶσα περιέβαϊλεν] ὶ 
αὐτὴν καὶ ἠσπάζετο. (Α. ν. 22--7.) 


Even then Semiramis cannot bring herself to speak, though 
she at last seemed to be on the point of uttering her plea. 
In the last lines of the column a meeting between the two 


1 Cf. ἀκκισμός in Heliodorus, Aethiopica, vi. 4 δεινὴ δὲ ἐκείνη... ἀκκισμοὺς 
ἀναπλάσαι Kat ἐμοῦ. 

® τῆι κόρηι δ᾽ ἐν ὁμοίοις πάθεσιν οὐχ ὁμοία παρρησία τῶν λόγων ἦν πρὸς 
τὴν Θάμβην (A. IV. 20-2). 

3 σ[οῖς ἐφω]ρίοις Brinkmann (Rhein. Mus. Ixv (1910), p. 319): lois ἤδη 
ὡ]ρίοις L. 

4 [ζοῦν] Zimmermann, loc. cit. 200: d[é] L. 

5 [τοῦτ᾽ ei]... δ[εῖ." Καὶ] Brinkmann: [rotro]... ὃ[εῖν] L. _L. prints 
question marks at γάμων, vids, and d[eiv], Gaselee at γάμων and ὃ[εῖν] ; but 
they are much better omitted. Cf. Zimmermann, loc. cit. 
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mothers is described, and Derceia is just beginning a speech 


about a weighty subject, presumably the marriage, when the 
column and fragment come to an end. 

The first column of fragment B is so incomplete that any 
certainty of restoration is out of the question. It appears 
that the two lovers are present and that Semiramis is in 
a state of great agitation. At any rate words such as zreptep- 
ρηγμέϊνη ἢ (B.1. 4), δακρύων (Β. 1. 6), ἢ ἀναϊπηδήσασαν (Β. 1. 9) 
suggest some display of emotion on the part of the lady 
present, and in what follows Ninus seems to be trying to calm 
her. Piccolomini! thinks that Ninus has tried to violate his 
betrothed, that her distress is due to this, and that Ninus in 
his speech is attempting to reassure her. Levi? suggests that 
it is merely a parting scene; but this by itself does not 
explain the words of Ninus which may be restored with some 

confidence οὐ δὴ BovAomat||...... |@v μᾶλλον ἢ mpé|[Tepov..... 
᾿γνεαϊν(ι)εύεσθαι (Β. 1. 18-20). The same objection applies to 
Garin’s conjecture® that the trouble is due to jealousy. 
Piccolomini seems nearest to the truth, but it is perhaps more 
likely that Semiramis cried out before she was hurt or even in 
danger—that she is again the victim of incurable modesty. 
The lovers* are about to be separated and naturally arrange 
a last meeting, presumably alone. But when Semiramis sees 
her lover approaching, her desire for propriety overcomes her ; 
she bursts into tears, leaps up from the couch, and doubtless 
tries to run away. Ninus seeks to comfort her, saying that 
his intentions are, as they always have been, strictly honour- 
able, and he gives her some pledge πίϊστις ἔστω τού του (B. 1. 
22-3). His persuasion is successful and they spend the 
remaining time together—rav7pe||por.......| ἀλλήλοις (Β. 1. 
25-6). Such a scene would be in keeping with the characters 


1 Nuova Antologia, Ser. 3, vol. xlvi (1893), p. 498. 

* Riv. filol. class. xxiii (1894-5), pp. 6-9. 

8 Studi Ital. di filol. class. xvii (1909), p. 424, note 2. 

* Levi, loc. cit., followed by Lavagnini, Le origini del romanzo greco, 
p. 80, thinks that in the interval between A and B the marriage has been 
celebrated. This is possible; but in spite of the favourable attitude of 
Derceia and Thambe, it would perhaps be more in accordance with the 
tendencies of Greek Romance if the realization of the lovers’ hopes was 
postponed till the end. 
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as they are depicted in the first fragment and seems to fit in 
with such words as are left in this mutilated column. 

The end of B. I and all of B. 11 and B. II are concerned 
with a military expedition! of Ninus who, at his father’s 
behest, was leading a huge army against the Armenians. The 
difficulties of the march were great: 


ἀπαθὴς 
» ς \ ΦΌΒΟΥ 7 A e 
δὲ ἡ στρατιὰ Kal ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν ὧν 

7 
ἐκινδύνευσε θρασυτέρα Ka- 
~ 4 

τὰ τῶν πολεμίων διεσέσω- 
στο. νενικυΐα γὰρ ὁδῶν ἀ- 
πορίας καὶ μεγέθη ποταμῶν 
ς 2 \ Ὗ 
ὑπερβάλλοντα βραχὺν εἶναι 
πόνον ὑπελάμβανε μεμηνό- 


τας ἑλεῖν Ἀρμενίους. (Β. Il. 23-31.) 


At length he invaded the river-country * and built a fortified 
camp where he rested his army, the elephants in particular 
being worn out by the long march. But 


ὡς éxlei(vav (sc. τῶν πολεμίων) ἤκουσε] 5 
μετὰ πολλῶν δὶ ρμώντων ὃ μυρι- 
άδων, ἐξαγαγὼϊν τὴν δύνα-] 
μιν παρατάττεϊι. (Β. III. 1-4.) 


There follows a description of the dispositions of his forces 
(B. π|. 4-27). Then we see him riding out at the head of his 


army and hear him observing that he is staking everything 
on the issue of this battle: 


καθάπερ elis ἱκεσί-}" 
αν προτείνων τὰς [χεῖρας] 
“Τὸ θεμέλιον ", ἔφη, “ τίά τε κρί-] 
σιμα τῶν ἐμῶν ἐλπίίδων τάδε ἐ-] 
στίν. ἀπὸ τῆσδε τῆς [ἡμέρας] 
ἢ ἄρξομαί τινος μείϊζονος] 


1 The military implications are discussed in detail by B. A. Miiller in 
Rhein. Mus. \xxii (1917-18), pp. 198-216. 

? τὴν ποταμίαν with the papyrus. Lavagnini’s τὴν πολεμίαν is unneces- 
sary and unsuitable. Cf. Zimmermann, loc. cit. 200-1. 

* So Zimmermann: éx[eivoy dpa]... . ὁϊρμῶντα L, 


* εἰς ἱκεσί]αν Miiller, loc. cit., pp. 207-9 (cf. Heliod. Aeth. ix. 5) : ο[ἴσων 
θυσί]αν L. 
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ἢ πεπαύσομαι καὶ τῆϊς νῦν ἀρχῆς. 

τῶν γὰρ ἐπ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοϊυς πόνων καὶ] 

τὰ τῆς ἄλλης πολεμ[ικῆς.... .}} (Β. π|. 30-8.) 
and so the fragment comes to an end. 

All readers of this document who are familiar with later 
Greek Romance must at once be struck by one significant 
point of resemblance. Two hundred years before the earliest 
completely extant romance we find a pair of lovers who show 
no essential difference from their later counterparts. The 
impetuous but honest Ninus reappears clearly enough in the 
Theagenes of Heliodorus, and the lovesick maiden of unassail- 
able virtue and almost intolerable modesty might be the 
heroine of any Greek romance, though here again the 
Charicleia of Heliodorus is perhaps the nearest parallel. To 
take two incidents for example, the oath exacted from 
Theagenes by Charicleia in the Aezhiopica is closely akin to the 
pledge which seems to have been given by Ninus (B.1. 18 ff.) ;} 
and the difficulty experienced by Semiramis in telling Thambe 
of her love is paralleled by Charicleia’s abortive attempts to 
explain to her mother that she has so far fallen from the 
ideals of virginity as to have looked at Theagenes with the 
eye of love.” Ninus, like Theagenes and all the heroes of 
Greek Romance, is the plaything of Aphrodite or Eros ; 
Semiramis, a true forerunner of the characteristic heroine, is as 
much in love as the hero, but an inveterate stickler for decency. 
This in itself is probably sufficient to demonstrate the essential 
similarity between the Ninus Romance and the later romances ; 
but the more interesting question remains—does the Ninus 
Romance throw any light on the ultimate sources of the literary 
genre? | 

The evidence of such poor fragments is admittedly of 
dubious value, but taken in conjunction with what we know 
in the later romances and what we may conjecture from the 
pseudo-Callisthenic Alexander Romance it possibly justifies 


1 Heliod. Aezh. iv. 18: cf. Schissel von Fleschenberg, Ex/wicklungs- 
geschichte des griechischen Romanes im Altertum, p. 17. His whole 
account of the Ninus fragments (ibid., pp. 14-19) is interesting. 

2 Heliod. Aezh. x. 18-21, 29, and 33. 

5.Α.11.17-20. Cf. A. I, 25 ff. εἰ μὲν οὐκ ἠισθανόμην ’Adpoldirns, μακάριος 
ἂν ἦν τῆς | στερρότητος" viv δὲ [τ]ῆς ὑϊμετέρας θυγατρὸς . .. ai]|xpdadwros κτλ. 
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a tentative theory. Leaving the Arcadian Romance of Longus 
out of the question, for though it displays much that is 
characteristic of the other stories, it clearly belongs to a 
different category, the extant romances are remarkably similar 
to one another. The characters, the treatment, and even the 
plots are almost stereotyped; and yet one difference is 


observable—a tendency to abandon an ostensibly historical — 
background in favour of a purely fictitious setting. The 


relative dates of the authors are by no means certain, but the 
fortunate discovery of papyrus fragments of Charito and 
Achilles Tatius supports the view, probable on other grounds, 
that Charito is to be considered the earliest, and Achilles 
Tatius the latest. It is therefore of interest to notice that 
Charito, though his hero and heroine are creatures of his 
imagination, introduces some historical characters and some 
historical events ; his main story is fictitious, but he seems to 
have been at pains to lend it a historical flavour. Heliodorus, 
somewhat later, presents a picture of a fairly definite historical 
period, but no more; his characters are all fictitious and there 
is no historical authority for the sequence of events which he 
describes. Achilles Tatius degrades romance from the realm 
of princes to the level of the bourgeoisie. His story is frankly 
fictitious, and he evidently had no feeling that romance should 
be related to history. 

These facts in themselves are not necessarily significant. 


A few romances which apparently fulfil certain conditions 


have been bequeathed to us by fortune, but the many that 
are lost might have told a different tale; and moreover it is 
unreasonable to expect a completely orderly and logical 
development of such a literary form. But in the light of the 
Ninus Romance and the possible nature of the original 
Alexander Romance, the relations between the later romances 
become suggestive. 

The oldest version of the pseudo-Callisthenic Alexander 
Romance that we possess is probably to be dated not earlier 
than c. A.D. 300;1 but many scholars have conjectured that 


1 Cf. Wilcken, Sitzungsber. οἷ, Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1923, p. 180, and 
Kroll, Historia Alexandri Magni, p. xv. 
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the story in some form goes back considerably further. That 
much of the matter belonged to earlier tradition, some of 
it going back to a period not long after Alexander’s death, 
is proved by papyrus fragments.! One in particular may 
be instanced—Papy. Berolinensis 13044, dated saec. ii-i B.C., 
which describes a visit of Alexander to the Gymnosophists. 
The same episode is related by pseudo-Callisthenes iii. 5-6 
with some differences, and more exactly reproduced in the 
Latin version of the Metz Epitome, which seems to draw on 
some source earlier than that of pseudo-Callisthenes.?, The 
existence of isolated incidents at an earlier date does not prove 
that they were welded together intoa consecutive whole such 
as we find in the pseudo-Callisthenic version; nevertheless, 
Ausfeld ὁ and Wilcken, who are inclined to believe in an early 
original version which underwent a series of additions and 
modifications, are probably right. Kroll, indeed, is sceptical, 
but it seems intrinsically likely that a partly historical, partly 
fictitious life of Alexander would come into being not long 
after his death. To postulate it is at any rate tempting, for 
its existence in view of the Ninus Romance and the later 
stories would be of the utmost significance. Speculation is 
perhaps vain; but assuming, as is only reasonable, that the 
pseudo-Callisthenic version retains the essential characteristics 
of the original, two points might be emphasized. First, that’ 
history was treated light-heartedly, and that the romantic 
possibilities of a story weighed more heavily with the author 
than its historical probability. Secondly, that the theme was 
the glorification of the hero, to whom all the other characters 
were completely subordinate. There is no evidence for an 
elaborate love-story; very little attention is paid to the 
Roxana episode by pseudo-Callisthenes. 

It is in this connexion that the Ninus fragments are of 
particular interest. Ninus, if not a historical character in the 
same category as Alexander, was sanctified by tradition as a 
great warrior-king, and was fair and perhaps easier game for 





? Wilcken, loc. cit., pp. 150 ff. 

? A full description of the fragment together with a commentary is 
given by Wilcken, loc. cit., pp. 160-74. 

® Der griechische Alexanderroman, pp. 214 ff. 
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the writer of romantic history. It is reasonable to conjecture 
that his warlike exploits occupied a large part of the story. 
At any rate in fragment A Ninus, by emphasizing the 
dangers to which he has been and will be subjected, implies 
that he has already done much fighting and travelling, and 
that he is about to do more; and in fragment B we find him 
in the middle of one of his campaigns. Lavagnini’s } assump- 
tion that the erotic element in it was of paramount import- 
ance seems to be ill-founded ; nevertheless, it is in the develop- 
ment of the love interest that part of the significance of the 
Ninus Romance lies. The similarity between the Alexander 
and Ninus Romances is that each deals with the exploits of a 
famous historical character, and each so far idealizes its hero 
that its relations to history or tradition become extremely 
flimsy. The main difference is that the writer of the Alex- 
ander Romance, whether for lack of interest or lack of 
material, made little or nothing of the love story, while the 
author of the Ninus Romance, in his eagerness to introduce an 
erotic element, twisted tradition in such a way as to make of 
Ninus and Semiramis a pair of lovers with just those charac- 
teristics which the later writers exploited for the purpose of 
their love romances. The importance of the erotic element 
in the Alexander Romance was negligible; in Charito and 
his successors it is overwhelming, and the remains of the 
Ninus Romance indicate that it may have been the link 


between the two. Romantic history with less or more atten- 


tion to the affairs of the heart developed into erotic romance 
with a spice of adventure. For adventure is as essential an 
element as love in Greek Romance and always forms the 
background ; it is primarily a shift of emphasis that distin- 


guishes the essentially erotic stories of a Charito or a Helio- - 


dorus from the essentially adventurous Alexander and Ninus 
Romances.” 


1 Le origini del romanzo greco, Ὁ. 75. His statement is in accordance 
with the view of romance that he expresses earlier (pp. 11-12), but as far 
as origins are concerned he over-estimates the importance of the erotic 
element. 

2 The importance of the historical and adventurous element has been 


emphasized by J. Ludvikovsky, Recky Romdn Dobrodruzny (Prague, 1925), 
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The realm of hypothesis is fascinating for the writer, but 
when he has not the space to deal adequately with the 
evidence or with rival hypotheses, he can hardly expect to 
convince the reader. The stuff that went to make up Greek 
Romance was manifold, and its relative importance has been 
variously estimated. It is not claimed that history or, as 
Lavagnini puts it with his eye on the extant romances and Par- 
thenius, that local legends were the only source; but it would 
be irrelevant to the purpose of this essay to analyse the whole 
make-up of Greek Romance. It does, however, seem fair to 
state that two points emerge from the fragments of the Ninus 
Romance. First, that a romantic treatment of history was 
one of the weapons of a Greek Romance writer, and secondly, 
that the sentimental love story was exploited at least as early 
as the first century B.C. 

Further evidence for the use of the famous men of tradition 
as characters in a romance may be found in Pap. Oxyrh. 1826 } 
(saec, ili-iv A.D.). The fragment is too much broken to 
yield any satisfactory sense and may have nothing to do with 
romance at all; but in view of the Ninus Romance it is at 
least suggestive that it presents Sesonchosis as a character. 
Sesonchosis was the name given in Graeco-Roman times to 
the Egyptian prince whom earlier Greeks had called Seso- 
stris.2_ To which or to how many Egyptian kings the name 
may have been strictly applicable is uncertain; what does 
appear is that there were attributed to him the real or 
legendary conquests of many Pharaohs, and that Sesostris (or 
Sesonchosis) in the history of Egypt is comparable to Ninus 
in the history of Assyria, and even to Alexander in the history 
of Greece. There are several references to him in the Alex- 
ander Romance. Ini. 34.2 we read ὑπαντῶντες τῷ Ἀλεξάνδρῳ 
κατὰ πᾶσαν πόλιν of προφῆται τοὺς ἰδίους θεοὺς κομίζοντες 


which, though written in Czech, is furnished with a summary in French. 
See also B. E. Perry in American Journal of Philology, \i(1930), pp. 93 ff. 

1 Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. xv, pp. 228-9. 

2 Cf.Pauly, 2.-Z.s.v. Sesonchosis and Sesostris. The Scholiast on Apoll. 
Rhod. iv. 272 says Σεσόγχωσις ... τὴν μὲν ᾿Ασίαν ὁρμήσας πᾶσαν κατεστρέ- 
ψατο, ὁμοίως καὶ τὰ πλεῖστα τῆς Ἐὐρώπης ... Θεόπομπος δ᾽ ἐν τρίτῳ Σέσωστριν 
αὐτὸν καλεῖ. Cf, Ausfeld, op. cit., p. 140. 
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ἀνηγόρευον αὐτὸν νέον Σ᾽εσόγχωσιν κοσμοκράτορα As a 
subject for the idealization of a romance writer few could be 
better than this semi-historical, semi-mythical king; but 
whether Pap. Oxyrh, 1826, which offers us practically nothing 
except the name and a reference to ὁπλόμαχοι and ἱππόμαχοι," 
is a fragment of such a romance, must remain doubtful. 

In connexion with the romantic treatment of well-known his- 
tory or legend another fragment deserves consideration, though 
its relation to stories like the Ninus Romance on the one hand 
and the later romances on the other is less apparent. Pap. 
Tebtunis 268° (saec. iii A.D. init.), consisting of two columns, 
gives in Greek the substance of what appears in iv. 9-15 of 
Septimius’ Latin version of Dictys Cretensis de Bello Troiano. 
The most obvious importance of this discovery is that it 
proves, what was indeed suspected before,* that there was a 
Greek version of the Dictys story behind Septimius and the 
later Malalas and Cedrenus.® The question that is of interest 
here is whether the original ὃ Greek version was in any way 
comparable with other Greek romances. 

The fragments that survive are principally concerned with 
the treacherous slaying of Achilles by Paris and Deiphobus, 
and with the subsequent events in Troy and in the Greek 
camp. The accuracy with which Septimius paraphrases 
rather than translates the passages by which we can check 
him makes it likely that the Latin version as a whole fairly 

ΤΟ, 3% 64 Ao 7s 2s kee. 

2 The name is fully preserved in 1, 4 of the recto, and is clearly to be 
restored from the Ἰογχωσις and Ἰσογχω[σι]ς of ll. 1 and 12 of the verso. 
Ll. 4-6 of the recto run 1 Σεσόγχωσὶς ἀνῆλθε | ]. τα λριπὸν μετὰ τῶ[ν | 
] ἱππομάχων καὶ ὁπλομ[άχων. 


δ Tebtunis Papyri, vol. ii, pp. 9 ff., ed. Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed. 
A full commentary (with text) is given by M. Thm in Hermes, xliv (1909), 
pp. 1-22. 

* See, in particular, F. Noack, ‘ Der griechische Dictys’ tai. 
Suppl. vi (1892), pp. 403 ἢ... 

> The various versions are compared by Ihm, loc. cit. 

δ It is not necessary to assume that the fragment comes from the 
original version; indeed, the date of the writing is against such an 
assumption. It seems clear that the Dictys story, like the Alexander 
Romance, gradually developed. Lavagnini, Aegyptus, ii (1921), pp. 192-9, 
advances the theory that a fragment published by Norsa, Aegyptus, i 
(1920), pp. 154-8, which deals with Neoptolemus, should be assigned to 
a similar romantic prose-version of the Troy legend. 
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well represents the substance and spirit of its Greek fore- 
runner ; and a consideration of Septimius suggests one or two 
points. First, the legend of the Trojan War is treated with 
some freedom; there is a disrespect for normal tradition 
which is perhaps comparable with the laxity of the authors of 
the Alexander and Ninus Romances. For instance, we are 
told that Agamemnon was temporarily deposed from the 
supreme command at Aulis! and that Hector was killed in an 
ambush ;? moreover, supernatural events are rationalized as, 
for example, the substitution of a hind for Iphigeneia in the 
_ sacrifice to Artemis.* Secondly, there is a tendency to treat 
the epic material romantically. This is particularly notice- 
able in the part assigned to women—Hecuba, Cassandra, and 
especially Polyxena. The relations between Achilles and 
Polyxena may have little in common with the relations 
between Ninus and Semiramis or between any of the lovers 
in Greek Romance, but the first meeting between the two 
calls to mind the corresponding scene in several romances. 
Achilles one day made bold to watch the Trojan women at 
their prayers. Many Trojan matrons were present, and in 
addition Hecuba’s unmarried daughters Polyxena and Cas- 
sandra, who were officiating as priestesses of Minerva and 
Apollo. But ‘ Achilles versis in Polyxenam oculis pulchritu- 
dine virginis capitur ; auctoque in horas desiderio, ubi animus 
non lenitur, ad naves discedit’* So did Chaereas fall in love 
with Callirhoe,> Habrocomes with Antheia,® Theagenes with 
Charicleia.’ 

But the story is very different from the usual romance. 
Love at first sight is characteristic of Greek Romance, but it 
is always reciprocal.* The love of Achilles for Polyxena does 


ΜΗ; 19. εἰν 

5.1, 21-2. * ili, 2. 

5 Charito, i. 1. 6 ff.,a chance meeting—raxéws οὖν πάθος ἐρωτικὸν ἀντέδω- 
kav ἀλλήλοις κτλ. 

6 Xen, Eph. i. 3. 1-2, a religious procession—évradéa ὁρῶσιν ἀλλήλους, 
καὶ ἁλίσκεται "Ανθεια ὑπὸ τοῦ ’ABpoxdpov, ἡττᾶται δὲ ὑπὸ Ἔρωτος ᾿Αβροκόμης 


κτλ. 

1 Heliod. iii. 5, a ceremony in honour of Neoptolemus—épod τε γὰρ 
ἀλλήλους ἑώρων οἱ νέοι καὶ ἤρων. ' 

8 This is demonstrated by the examples just quoted. 
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not lead, as it should, through toil and trouble to ultimate 
bliss, but is directly responsible for his death, to which he is 
lured by pretended negotiations about her. The ordinary 
Greek romance could not have had for its hero a man who 
was killed in the middle of the story; it was essential that 
whatever intermediate hardships the hero and heroine might 
endure, the reader should be given to understand at the end 
that they lived happily ever afterwards. Taken as a whole 
the Dictys story is not strictly comparable to the other Greek 
romances. All that can be said is that the author indulges 
to some extent in romantic treatment which with different 
material might have produced something like the usual 
romance ; but he has in fact dealt faithfully enough with his 
epic material to exclude the possibility of placing his book in 
the corpus of Greek Romance. 

It is possible that further evidence, of a different kind, as to 
the antecedents of Greek Romance is to be found in Pap. 
Lond. 274 (saec. ii A.D.), which was classed by Kenyon as 
‘fragments of a literary work, unidentified, apparently a 


romance’! A comparison of the fragments with the frag- — 


ments of a Demotic text has shown that they are the remains 
of a Greek version of the so-called Tefnut Legend; and 
although its connexion with the ordinary Greek romance of 
love and adventure is far from certain, it has been stated ? 
that it and similar Egyptian legends to some extent influenced 
the development of Greek Romance, and it deserves some 
consideration. The joint efforts of Cronert, Spiegelberg and 
Reitzenstein, published by the last in 1923,* have produced 
the Greek text, a comparison with the Demotic text, and a 
number of observations upon the contents and significance of 
the story ; and the substance of what follows is drawn from 


their work. The papyrus consists of ten fragments comprising — 


1 Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ii (1898), p. xxvi. See also 
Milne, Catalogue of Literary Papyri in the British Museum (1927), 
Ρ. 157. 

2 Kerényi, Die griechisch-orientalische Romaniiteratur, pp. 53, 65, 
192. 

5 “Die griechische Tefnutlegende’ in Sz/zungsber. d. Heidelberger 

Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1923, 2. 
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the remains of twelve columns. The unusual height of the 
columns (perhaps eighty lines) caused the roll to break in 
half, with the result that the middle of the columns is often 
lost and three existing pieces (frr. 5,6, and 7) are unplaceable 
and practically useless. Even the other parts are often in a 
bad condition, but with the help of the Demotic text and a 
general idea of the story the columns can be placed in order 
and partially interpreted. 

The myth told how Tefnut fled in anger from her father 
Phré, the Sun-god, and lived in the shape of a cat in the 
desert of Aethiopia. Her father ordered Thot, the god of 
eloquence, to go to fetch her home to Egypt. Thot had to 
guard himself against the possible attacks of the goddess, but 
by soothing her constantly recurring anger with flattery and 
by admonition he finally brought her back to Egypt after 
a series of remarkable adventures. To go through the text 
in detail would be tedious and unprofitable, but a few speci- 
men passages may be quoted. It should be said that in the 
Greek text Tefnut is referred to as ἡ θεός (or θεά), Thot has 
become Hermes, and Phré Zeus or Helios. 

From col. 111 (= fr. 4a) 37-9 


δ) μὲν οὖν Ἑρμῆς ἣν περιχαρ-] 
Hs, @lpooer δὲ αὐτῷ ἡ [θεὰ ods ἠβ-] 
ούλ]ετο ὅρκους 


it appears that the goddess has agreed to accompany Hermes, 
and oaths are given on both sides. Hermes says (Il. 65 ff.) : 


ὀμώμοκά [σο͵ι, [εἴρη κ-Ἰ 
ά σοι, ἐπειδὴ οὔπω συν[ῆκάς μου] 
ὄμοσόν μοι κατὰ τοῦ ἰὀνόματο-Ϊ 
s τοῦ σοῦ ἀδελφοῦ Ape|avovdios.] 
ἐὰν ἔλθῃς μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ [εἰς Αἴγ-] 
ὑπτον, οὐκ ἐάσω σε ἀϊναστρέ:] 
ψαι εἰς τοὺς τόπους τούϊτους. ἡ] 
δὲ ἔφη αὐτῷ" μεθόρκ[ωσόν p| 
οι ὅρκον κατὰ τίοῦ ὀνόματος το] 


ῦ Διός. 


But Tefnut requires constant encouragement; hence the 
passage in praise of one’s own country in col. Iv (= fr. 4b). 
Q2 
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Every creature, says Hermes, is happiest in its native clime: 
ἐπὶ τῆς ἰδίας πατρίδος] 
ἰσχύει καὶ εὐπαθεῖ καὶ εἰὐρο-] 
εἴ ἕκαστον (66-8), 
and so, he presumably went on, you too had better go home. 
The goddess, however, has her tantrums, and at one stage she 
transforms herself into a lioness. This leads to a fable in 
which personifications of sight (Ορασις) and hearing (Akon) 
discuss the theme that every creature falls a victim to a 
stronger, and that even the lion, the king of beasts, is subject 
to Θάνατος. It reminds one of Swift’s complementary theme: 


Nat’ralists observe a flea 

Hath smaller fleas that on him prey, 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


The moral of the fable is that, though Tefnut may have 
become a lioness, all creatures are equal in the eyes of Zeus 
(col. Vib (= fr. 3a) 65-70). Incol. νι Ὁ (= fr. 3b) 34 ff. 
Tefnut seems to undertake to do Hermes no harm, and he 
returns to the charge: 
ἐπὶ Tov-| 
τοις δὲ ἔφη" δέσποϊτι, αὕτη ἡ 6-| 
δὸς εἰς Αἴγυπτον ὁδϊδεύει: εἰ γὰρ] 
ὁδεύεις εἴκοσιν ἡϊμέρας ἐν ὄρε- 
σι διανύσεις ἐπ᾽ οἴκου. (48--52.) 
Shortly after follows another fable about two wolves and ἃ 
lion (56 ff.). 
Finally in col. XII (= fr. 2b) we find the two in Thebes, 
Tefnut transformed into a gazelle, and Hermes into a lynx: 
κοιμηθ]εί-] 
σης δὲ τῆς θεοῦ ἀπεναντί-] 
ov Διοσπόλεως ἀσεβῶν [πλῆ-] 
θος ἄφνω ἐπέστη καὶ ὡς δορ- 
κάδα κυνηγεῖν ἤμελλον. 
τὴν δὲ ὁ λὺγξ ἐγείρας ἐναλ- 
1 "Axon does not actually appear in the fragment, but it may be inferred 
on the analogy of Ὅρασις (col. VI a (= fr. 9a) 7); for the personified 


abstracts represent the birds of the Demotic text which respectively see 
and hear everything. See Reitzenstein, loc. cit., pp. 17, 19-20, 27. 
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λόμενος τὸ πορθμεῖον παρ- 

ώρμισεν, τῆς δὲ ἐναλλομέ- 

νης ἀφώρμισεν καὶ διέσω- 
σεν. (71-80.) 
It is this passage which Kenyon cites as typical of the 
fragments and supporting the conclusion that the book was a 
romance. And romance it is in a way. The myth appears 
to be used without religious intent. There is a certain amount 
of moralizing ; but the main object of the author in recounting 
these strange adventures seems to have been the entertain- 
ment of himself and his readers. But the very strangeness of 
the adventures, the supernatural element, if nothing else, dis- 
tinguishes the piece from the normal Greek romance. It is 
hard to believe that it was adventures such as those of Tefnut, 
or those of Isis in search of the body of Osiris, that are behind 
the adventures of Greek Romance, which for all their impro- 


-bability are normally kept on the plane of human possibility,1 


and have a much closer relation to the semi-historical adven- 
tures of a Ninus or a Sesonchosis. It is true that interest in 
matters Egyptian is characteristic of Greek Romance. Helio- 
dorus actually calls attention to it when he makes Calasiris 
sum up his account of the numerous questions that were put 
to him by the inhabitants of Delphi with the words Αἰγύπτιον 
yap ἄκουσμα καὶ διήγημα πᾶν ᾿Ἑλληνικῆς ἀκοῆς ἐπαγωγό- 
tatov.2 Some of the questions may imply acquaintance with 
various Egyptian myths, but they are not recounted ; it is 
the physical peculiarities of the country, the strange habits of 
the Nile and that kind of thing, to which the romance writer 
devotes his attention. In other words, he follows in the foot- 
steps of the curious traveller, exemplified perhaps by Alex- 
ander, rather than in the footsteps of the mythographer. 

It would probably be unreasonable to deny altogether 
the influence of Egyptian myth on Greek Romance, but the 
importance of the religious background seems to have been 
greatly over-estimated. It is surely fanciful to see in the 

1 The doubtful case of the ‘ra ὑπὲρ Θούλην ἄπιστα᾽ of Antonius Diogenes 
is an exception, but that story is essentially as far removed from a myth 


like the Tefnut legend as it is from normal Greek Romance, 
3 Heliod, Aezh. ii. 27. 
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dream of Charicleia! and the punishment of Charicles? close 
connexion with the Egyptian myth of the loss and recovery 
of the sun, the sky-god’s right eye, and to read any ulterior 
motive into the purely descriptive phrase, used by Theagenesto 
Charicleia, εὖ μὲν ποιοῦσα τὰς ἡλιακὰς ἀκτῖνας (= τοὺς ὀφθαλ- 
μοὺς) ἀποσώζεις.3 The fragments show that the Greek version 
of the Tefnut legend, though some of the less credible parts are 
glossed over,* was essentially supernatural ; inGreek Romance ~ 
the supernatural, if it occurs at all, is only incidental. It is — 
conceivable that the humanization of supernatural legends 
may have played a part in the development of romance, but ~ 
the apparently much closer relation of stories such as the — 
Alexander and Ninus Romances suggests that the influence ~ 
of Egyptian myth was at the most secondary, that it was used 
for incidental adornment rather than as a model for the plot.2 
Leaving the fragments which are of interest for what they — 
may show of the history of Greek Romance, it is now time to 
turn to the miscellaneous pieces which apparently present 
scenes from romances of the developed and stereotyped form. 
Most of them are printed in Lavagnini’s Eroticorum Graecorum 
fragmenta Papyracea, though one or two must be added. Of 
the more extensive fragments, that of the so-called Chione 
Romance is in many ways the most interesting and at the © 
same time the most tantalizing, not only because of its actual — 
contents, but also because of what it might have told us but i 
for an unfortunate accident. 
Unlike the rest, the Chione Romance is not preserved on 
papyrus. In 1898 Wilcken bought in Egypt a parchment 
manuscript of six leaves which bore traces of Greek uncials of 
the seventh century A.D. underneath some Coptic script.® 





* Heliod. Aech. ii. 16. 5 Ibid.iv.19. ὃ Kerényi, op. cit., pp. 51 ff. 

* See Reitzenstein, loc. cit., pp. 25, 27 f. 

δ Greek religious or semi-religious aretalogies perhaps stand in a 
similar relation to romance. A fragment such as Pag. Berol. 11517 
(saec. ii A.D.), published by W. Schubart in Hermes lv (1920), pp. 188-95, 
shows traces of romantic treatment, but the basic matter is quite different. 
The connexion between romance and aretalogy is in externals rather 
than in essentials, and the influence of one upon the other, if any, is likely 
to have been confined to the mere technique of telling a story. a 

δ Wilcken published and described his find in Avch. f. Papyrusforsch. 
i (1901), pp. 227-64; the last ten pages deal with the Chione fragment. 
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The first four leaves contained part of the Chaereas and 
Callirhoe of Charito, while on the last two were written eight 
columns of an unknown romance. Wilcken transcribed the 
most legible columns while he was in Egypt, and what he 
deciphered then is all that we possess; for the whole six 
leaves were destroyed by fire before they could be thoroughly 
worked over. The result is not only that Wilcken’s transcrip- 
tion can never be checked, but that, since Wilcken could not 
remember the order in which the transcribed columns, were 
written, there is no external evidence for placing them. All 
that is certain is that two of the columns must be consecutive ; 
for Wilcken only attempted to copy the smooth side of the 
parchment, which would offer four columns, of three of which 
we have parts. But although external evidence is wanting, 
internal evidence strongly supports Wilcken’s arrangement, if 


not for the reasons that he gives. Lavagnini’s theory! that 


the correct order is I, 3, 2, which he prints in the Teubner 
text, has been attacked inthe Classical Quarterly by the present 
writer,” whom Zimmermann, in a recent article, supports on this 
point. Though a scholar is at liberty to choose the order 
which he considers will make the sequence of thought most 
intelligible, all except Lavagnini who have tackled the 
fragments are agreed that Wilcken’s order is the best, but 
even so, they disagree about the context that is implied. 

Column 1,* of which the last fifteen lines are missing, 
describes a council which is discussing the question of a 
husband for Princess Chione: ὅ 


ς 
ἡ 
’ὔ ᾽ » 
[β]ασιλεία εἰς ταύτην 
καὶ τὸν συνοικήσο(ν)- 
τα αὐτῇ μετέρχε- 
c 
ται, διόπερ οὕτω χρὴ 
βουλεύσασθαι νῦν 


1 Stated in Le origini del romanzo greco, pp. 89 ff. 

* Class. Quart. xx (1926), pp. 181 ff. 

® Aegyptus, xi (1931), pp. 45 ff. Cf. Phil. Woch. li (1931), col. 229. 

* The fragment appears in Lavagnini, Zvot. Fragm. Papyr., pp. 24-7. 
The text used is mostly his (see p. 213, note 1), but the columns are referred 
to by Wilcken’s numbers, given in brackets by L. 

5 That ταύτην (1. 2) refers to Chione is clear from col. 11, 
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ἡμᾶς ὡς μὴ μετα- 

γνῶναί ποτε δύνα- 

σθαι. (I. I-9.) 
For their decision the councillors have been given thirty days 
(I. 9-12). The discussion probably came to an end at the 
words: 

τὴν πα-} (1. 28) 

ροῦσαν (II. 1), 

at which point, with the transitional phrase: 
οὗτοι μὲν 

ἦσαν πρὸ(ς) τίῷ]) περίὶ αὑ-} 

τῶν βουλεύεσθαι. τα- 

χέως δὲ διεφοίτησε.... (II. 1-4), 


the scene changes from the council chamber to the city, where 
the forthcoming marriage is the one topic of conversation 
(II. 7-9). Everybody is angry at the churlishness of the 
threats of the powerful suitors, particularly certain eligible 
men of a named but undetermined city’ who wished to sue 


for Chione’s hand (II. 9-19). But nobody dared to press his 


suit after the others (II. 19-22). At the end of the column 
Chione herself is introduced: 
ἡ δὲ Χιόνη 
παρὰ τῆς μητρὸς μα- 
θοῦσα ταῦτα οὐκέτι) (II. 22--4), 


which was doubtless followed by words like κατέσχεν, ἀλλὰ.....2 


but the last four lines of the column are missing. The third 


column, which was probably the next but one in the manuscript, 
presents a discussion between Chione and an unnamed person, 
who remarks that Megamedes is expected at any moment, 
and that he himself, in spite of all his efforts, can see no way 
out of the difficulties; for Megamedes has given Chione no 
cause for abandoning him. He therefore asks Chione to 
suggest ways and means, for he is helpless (III. 1-13). Chione 

1 Wilcken transcribed πάντων as the end of 11. 14 and the beginning of 
11. 15, but this is intolerable, and, moreover, makes 1. 15 suspiciously 
short. For suggestions see Lavagnini and Zimmermann, loc, cit., p. 48, 
note 3. The name of the dwellers in some specified place seems to be 


required. 
* Zimmermann, p. 49. 
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replies that neither has she any plan, but one suggestion, that 
if she cannot live with her lover she can at any rate die with 
him; and the only matter left for discussion is the best way 
of achieving this end (III. 13-26). 

This is not the place to enter into a controversy about the 
respective merits of the view put forward in the Classical 
Quarterly and that recently expressed by Zimmermann; but 
it would be cowardly as well as unsatisfactory not to attempt 
some reconstruction of the context. From the theory out- 
lined in the Classical Quarterly, that the participators in the 
council of col. I are the King and his advisers, there seems to 
be no reason to retire. Zimmermann? reinstates Wilcken’s 
opinion that the council is a council of suitors; this makes it 
necessary to assume that the ultimatum was issued by the 
King, but παρ᾽ αὐτῶϊν] in I. 12 is much better adapted to the 
suitors who would be the ultimatum makers on the other 
interpretation. The drift of the second column is clear 
enough. Between it and the third it may be conjectured that 
Chione, hearing that only thirty days separate her from an 
unwelcome husband, confesses to having a lover, possibly one 
of the people referred to in col. 11; and that the case of the 
lovers is desperate is indicated by col. II. Zimmermann 
agrees that Megamedes? is the King’s choice; no other 
explanation can give any sense to 

αἰτίαν δ᾽ ovdepi- 

αν παρέσχηκέ σοι Me- 

γαμήδης ἵνα ἀπολί- 

πῃς αὐτόν (III. 7-10) ; 
but who is the speaker? In the Classical Quarterly® it was 
suggested that it is the King, who, finding that his daughter 
will not look at his candidate, is at his wit’s end. In spite of 
Zimmermann’s objections* this does not seem impossible ; 

1 loc. cit., pp. 46-7. The parallel offered by the opening of Charito is 
tempting but not conclusive. It does not follow that, because the suitors 
held an indignation meeting in Charito’s story, it was the suitors who in 
the very different circumstances of the Chione Romance were the holders 
of the council. 

2 The name Megamedes is rare, but Antheia’s father bore it in Xenophon 


of Ephesus. Cf. Lavagnini, Le ov¢gini del romanzo greco, p. 96. 
8 loc. cit., p. 183. # lOc, City Tei Ske 
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but Zimmermann’s explanation, with his restoration of II. 1 8-- 
23, is perhaps more satisfactory. According to him the 
speaker is Chione’s lover, whose failure to persuade the King 
to let him marry Chione has reduced him to despair. The 
thirty days are expiring and all that Chione can suggest is to 
gain two more days’ grace in which to commit suicide: 
προστά- 

ἔαντες τούτῳ] ἐπί] 

δύϊο ἡμέρας περιμεῖ-] 

[var συναποθανεῖν) 

τελευταῖον ἡ μί!ν] 

ἀπολείπεται. (III. 18-23.) 


Zimmermann is certainly right in rejecting the assumed change 
of speakers! in III. 23, and Chione continues : 
χρὴ [δὲ] 
οὐδὲν [ἕτερον ἢ) " καὶ ὅ- 
πὼς εὐσχημόνως 
γενηθῇ σκοπεῖν. (III. 23-6.) 

The whole scene, then, is typical of the opening of a Greek 
romance—secret lovers, unwelcome suitors who will doubtless 
pursue their victim with vengeance, the resolve to commit 
suicide, and every reason for a flight of the hero and heroine 
from home, a flight which will lead to all the usual adventures 
and perils. To attempt to date the story is hopeless. Even 
the external evidence of the writing is here useless, and 
internally there is nothing of significance in this respect. The 
fact that it was coupled with Charito might suggest more or 
less contemporaneous composition, but such evidence is 
obviously not cogent. 

Neither of the other two larger fragments in Lavagnini’s 
collection bears such obvious traces of being part of a romance, — 
but a fair claim can be made for both. The fragment (saec. ii 
A.D. init.) which Lavagnini calls after Herpyllis,® the probable 


* Thoughtlessly copied in Classical Quarterly, loc. cit., from Lavagnini’s 
text. 

2 ἕτερον Zimmermann, ἢ scripsi: ἧττον, ὦ παῖ L. ἱ 

δα. αλαζν, first edited properly by Smyly in Hermathena, χὶ (1901), 
pp. 322-30. It appears on pp. 16-20 of Lavagnini’s collection. LI]. 21-2 
supply the name τῆς ἙἭ, ρπυλλίδος, but the letters mvA are doubtful. Cf. 
Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. li (1931), coll. 225-7. 
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though not certain name of the lady in the piece, is primarily 
concerned with a storm at sea, the story being told in the 
first person. At the beginning there are two ships in question, 
both in harbour, where owing to weather conditions ‘we were 
advised ’, says the speaker, ‘ to stay for a day: 


ἐπιδοῦναί 
τ᾽ εἰ ἐς] εὐφροσύνην' [ἰεὐπρεπέϊστατος δὲ εἰς κατοχὴν 
ἀπίο]δημίας οἰωνὸϊς “ἀνδρὸς φιλοϊφροσύνου ' με- 
τάϊκἰλησις᾽ κἀγὼ μὲν [ἐβἸ]ουϊλόμη]ν μένειν. (4-7.) 


But the captains were divided in opinion; ours pressed for 
sailing, whereas the captain of the big boat suspected a severe 
and possibly irresistible storm. Anyhow, we decided to sail : 


ἀσπασάμενοι] τοίνυν ἀλ- 
λήλίο Ἰυς καὶ θρῆνον ἀλκυόνειον ἐγείϊραντΊες,; εἰς τὴν 
olilkelijav ἑκάτερος ἐμβάντεϊς] ναῦν ὠ᾿λοϊφυρόμε- 
a, ἱσκ]οποῦντες ἀλλήλους φιϊἰλή]ματά τε ταῖς χερσὶ 
β[άλλο]ντες. (11-1 5.) 


The big ship was slower to start because of its size, while we 
were off at once; but the sun, which had been shining as we 
sailed out, was immediately veiled in clouds, and it suddenly 
began to thunder, and we, though we repented of our departure, 
could not return because of a strong wind behind us (15-21). 


ἡ δὲ τῆς ‘Ep- 

πυλλίδος ἄκατος οὐκέτ᾽ ἀνήχθη" κατέστη δ᾽ τὴν (sc. ἡ 

Ἑρπ.) ἀπὸ 
τοῦ τείχους ἀνακαλουμένἶη " πρὸς βραχὺ δ᾽ ὁρῶν- 
τέϊς σϊῴφας ον έμραι iia ἄθρουν éy- 
κἰατέϊρρηξεν 
ἐν νυ ol καὶ τὴν μὲν, κεραίαν οὐκ ἦν παραβαλεῖν, 
ἐναντί]αν * γὰρ οὐκ ἴσχυε φέρειν ἡ πορθμὶς τὴν 
θάλατταν. (21-8.) 


There follows a description of the violence of the storm and 
of the way in which the ship was tossed from place to place, 
so that the passengers not only expected but also longed for 
instant destruction (36-7).° It was so dark that it was im- 


ἀνδρὸς (Vitelli) φιλοϊφροσύνου Zimmermann : ἦν δαιτὸς ἢ εὐϊφροσύνου L. 
ἐγεί[ραντ]ες scripsi : ἐγεί[ροντἾες L. 

κατέστη δ᾽ οὖν Zimmermann: κατέστον δ᾽ pap. et L. 

ἐναντίαν Zimmermann : τραχεῖαν L. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
ἢ ὀλέθρου ἴδ᾽ οὐ | προ]σδοκία μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ πόθος ἣν ἅπασιν. 
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possible to tell whether it was day or night (49-50).! ‘We 
could see neither land nor sky, but were completely over- 
whelmed by water (50-5) : 
modrd| Kus δὲ Kall τῆς κεραίας ἐβάλ- 
λονίτο] πυρσοὶ βραχεῖς [μέρος] ἐς ἑκάτερον, εἴτ᾽ ἄσ- 
Tp, ὧς] ἔφασκον οἱ ναῦται Διοσϊκόρων προσωνυμί- 
αν [Aéylov7es, εἴτ᾽ ἀστρ[οειδεῖς σἸπιν θῆρες ὑπὸ τοῦ 
πνεύματος ῥιπιζόϊμενοι, τὸ σαϊφὲς μὲν ἀδύνατον 
εἰπί εἴν προσεκύνουϊν δὲ καὶ] προσεύχοντο wads F 
—60. 
And there the fragment ends. os 
The elaborate description of storms was a favourite theme? 
for the writer of a Greek romance, and natural phenomena 
such as St. Elmo’s Fires, which were capable of alternative 
explanations,® were dear to his heart. That does not prove 
that this particular description comes from a romance, but it 
adds to rather than detracts from the possibility, and in view 
of what may be conjectured from the earlier part of the 
fragment it seems reasonable to give it the benefit of the 
doubt. There is no evidence as to the identity of the speaker, 
but if the piece is a romance it seems likely that he is the 
hero. It may be said in passing that the development of the 
plot was often, as for instance in Heliodorus, helped by stories 
told by various characters at appropriate times.* If the 
speaker is the hero and Herpyllis the heroine, we may assume 
that, for whatever reason, the lovers were in flight, a situation 
which constantly recurs in Greek Romance. They have reached 
some haven, and the friendly invitation of the inhabitants 
coupled with an ominous weather forecast makes the hero 
inclined to stay there for the time being; but he is over- 
persuaded by the captain of his ship, and it is resolved to 
continue the voyage. Why the hero and heroine are on 
different boats it is impossible to say, but they are, and their 
separation gives an opportunity fer an emotional parting- 


᾿ ᾿ ἦν [δ᾽ ἀ]δηλ[ο]ν εἴτε νὺξ εἴθ᾽ ἡμέρα καθειστή[κ]ει σκότους ὁμοι[όἤτητι. 


ἢ e.g. Heliod. v. 28 (Teubner; 27 Didot); Ach. Tat. ili. 1-5, &c. 

* e.g. Heliod. i. 18 (why does a cock crow at dawn?) and the frequent 
excursions of Ach, Tat. into the realm of natural history; cf. Rommel, 
Die naturwissenschaftlich-paradoxographischen Exkurse bet Philo- 
Stratos, Heliodoros und Achilleus Tatios, pp. 59 ff. 

* In Achilles Tatius the hero tells the whole story in the first person. 
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scene, and a little later for the pathetic picture of Herpyllis 
standing at the side of her ship and calling to her lover who 
is fast being blown from her sight. The result of the storm 
would be to cut the connexion between the two—again a fate 
that generally befalls the lovers in Greek Romance. 

The evidence is slender enough ; but while the fragment is 
at any rate not inconsistent with what we know of Greek 
Romance, it is not easy to see to what other literary genre it — 
could have belonged. There is no indication as to the date 
of composition. The writing is said to be a cursive of the 
early second century A.D., and this is consistent with the fact 
that the recto of the papyrus contains some accounts in first- 
century writing, and the words Ἰανοῦ Σ᾿ εβαστοῦ Γερμανικοῦ, 
which appear to be the remains of a date, and may be made 
to refer either to Domitian or to Trajan. In all probability 
the composition belongs to this period. At any rate, although 


there is no intrinsic reason why it should not belong to an 


earlier date, and although Crénert’s’ A.D. 150 is almost 
certainly too late a terminus ante quem, there is no evidence 
whatever for Bury’s suggestion”? that the story may be the 
work of Antiphanes whom Antonius Diogenes mentions as 
his forerunner. The theory that Antonius Diogenes chose 
the name Dercyllis for his heroine out of deference to the 
author of this piece, who used the name Herpyllis, will not 
bear examination. 

The claims of the Metiochus fragment are at first sight less 
clear, but another unpublished fragment of the same story is 
said to make them more secure.* The published fragment ° 
(saec. ii A.D.) is part of a debate, in which one Metiochus 
attacks the divinity of Eros who, according to him, is only a 


κίνημα διανοίας ὑπὸ ἱπ]άθους γινόμεϊνον 
πρῶτον] καὶ ὑπὸ συνηθείας αὐξόμενον. (28~g.) 


‘ Arch. f. Papyrusforsch. ii (1903), Ρ. 366. 

* Ap. Smnyly, loc, cit., p. 330. 

5 Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 166 sub fine (p. 112a Bekker) = Hercher, 
Erot. Script. Gr. i, Ὁ. 238. 

ΤΟΝ Berol. 9588. Cf. Schubart af. Wilhelm in Weiner Evanos (1909), 
ΓΕ Diup. Berol. 7927. WLavagnini, Zrot. Frag. Pap. pp. 21-4; cf. 
Zimmermann, PAil. Woch. li (1931), coll. 227-9. 
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From the opening it would appear that two people had been 
discussing Love, and presumably commenting on the power 
of the god, before Metiochus indignantly breaks in: 

εἰς τ]ὴν φ[ιλ]ϊοσόφου ξήτησιν κατὰ τύχην τίινὰ... 

κυ i ν παρ]ῆσαν οἱ δύο τὰς ψυχὰς ληρ[οῦντ- 

ες νέοι ' διὰ τὴν τ]οῦ πάθους ἀνάμνησιν. ἐφ᾽ olis ἀγα- 

νακτῶν σφόδρα 6| Μητίοχος ὑποτιμησάμενϊἶος μάλ- 

λον ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι γέλ]ωτά γ᾽ ἢ 5 μάθησιν πρέπουσαν τῇ 

τῶν νεωτέρων ἕξει “ Βωμολόχοι μέν", εἶπεν κτλ. (τ-ὅ.) 
The restorations are, of course, highly conjectural, but the 
legible words seem to justify something of the sort. The 
phrase introducing the remarks of Metiochus apparently 
implies that he alleged that the discussion of of δύο [νέοι] was 
something laughable, not worthy of being called learned in 
the opinion of up-to-date people. The object of Metiochus is 
to pour ridicule on the popular conception of Eros. ‘The 
story that Eros always remains a child is absurd; just as 
human children inevitably grow up, so is it incredible that 
a divine child will always stay at the same age. Moreover, if 
Eros is a mere baby, how can he traverse the world wounding 
those whom he wishes with his arrows? You who have 
experience say that lovers’ hearts are set on fire; I have not 
experienced it, and may I never do so!—but one thing 
I know’, and he gives the rationalistic definition of love which 
has already been quoted (6-29). 

Now if the fragment ended there, it would be legitimate to 
say with Rohde® that it did not come from a romance at all, 
but was part of a philosophical discussion akin to the pseudo- 
Lucianic” Ep@res ; but the rest of the fragment, though much 
broken and incapable of accurate interpretation, militates 
against this theory. The name Parthenope (31), taken in 
conjunction with Metiochus, at once calls to mind the legend 
which told how Parthenope, originally one of the Sirens, but 
in later times perhaps considered simply as a girl, πολλοῖς 
ἀνδράσιν ἐπιβουλευθεῖσα καὶ τὴν παρθενίαν φυλάξασα, εἶτα 


1 ληρ[οῦντες νέοι Zimmermann : ληρ[αίνοντες L. 
2 γέλ]ωτά γ᾽ ἢ Zimmermann: γέλ]ωτα ἢ L. 
8. Der griechische Roman 3» *, p. 568, note 2, sub fin. 
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Μητιόχου Φρυγὸς ἐρασθεῖσα ..... εἰς Καμπανοὺς ἐλθοῦσα 
ᾧκησε. The beautiful girl who, after scorning love and suc- 
cessfully defending her chastity against the attacks of number- 
less suitors, finally becomes love’s victim and succumbs to the 
charms of one man, was excellent material for a romance, and 
this fragment may well belong to sucha story. The debate 
is note alien to the. literary form,? and the sentiments of 
Metiochus are closely parallel to those attributed to Habro- 
comes at the beginning of the romance of Xenophon of 
Ephesus: ΓΕρωτά ye μὴν οὐδὲ ἐνόμιζεν εἶναι θεόν, ἀλλὰ πάντη 
ἐξέβαλεν ὡς οὐδὲν ἡγούμενος, λέγων ὡς οὐκ ἄν ποτε οὔτις 
ἐρασθείη οὐδὲ ὑποταγείη τῷ θεῷ μὴ θέλων" εἰ δέ που ἱερὸν ἢ 
ἄγαλμα “Epwros εἶδε, κατεγέλα. Eros taught Habrocomes 
his mistake ; and in this story he would have had even greater 
cause for anger, for his divinity and his personality were denied 
not only by Metiochus, but also, it seems, by Parthenope. For 
_ when Metiochus stops speaking, he persuades Parthenope to 
give her views: 
ἐβούϊλε- 

To τὸν λόγον περαίνειν καὶ ὁ [μὲν ἐγκε)ίμενος 4 δι- 

εμάχεϊτο πρὸς τὴν Παρθενόπηϊν ἀν]τιλαβέσθαι 

τῆς μελ]ετήσεως" κἀκείνη .. .... (29-32), 
and she, not yet engaged to Metiochus nor desiring to be (οὐ]κ 
ἔχουσα τὸν Μητίοχον 33, and καὶ εὔξατο μηδὲ μέλλειν 35), 
appears to share his opinion of Love, and speaks of the folly 
of the stranger (ὁ τοῦ ξένου λῆρος 36), presumably one of the 
two who were debating at the beginning, and refers in the last 
line to poets and painters, doubtless as being responsible for 
the popular but erroneous conception of Eros. 

There seems to be some plausibility in attributing the frag- 
ment to a romance, probably to the beginning of the story. 
To attempt to reconstruct the plot is clearly fruitless, but the 
contents of the fragment are not without significance. 
Metiochus meets two friends who have learnt from personal 
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experience | the cruelty of Eros and are discussing his power. 
He endeavours to encourage them by proving that Love is 
not a god to be feared, but an attitude of mind which can be 
overcome. On concluding his observations he does not wish 
the discussion to come to an end, and turns to Parthenope, 
whose presence throughout is to be assumed, for confirmation. 


She, too, is a disbeliever in the superstitions about Eros, who | 


has not yet exercised his power and made the two fall in love. 
But it is safe toconjecture that this would follow. The legend 
was that Parthenope fell in love against her will and that she 
was greatly distressed thereby, ras τρίχας ἔτεμεν ἀκοσμίαν 
ἑαυτῆς καταψηφιζομένη." Her pride would be humbled as 
Charicleia’s was humbled in the Aezthiopica,® and the case of 
Metiochus would be the same as that of Habrocomes in the 
Ephesiaca, who is compelled to grovel before Eros, to eat his 
words and to confess the divinity of Love—é μέχρι viv avdpr- 
Kos Ἁβροκόμης, ὁ καταφρονῶν "ἔρωτος, ὁ τῷ θεῷ λοιδορούμενος 
ἑάλωκα καὶ νενίκημαι καὶ παρθένῳ δουλεύειν ἀναγκάζομαι, καὶ 
φαίνεταί τις ἤδη καλλίων ἐμοῦ καὶ θεὸν "ἔρωτα καλῶ.“ For 
the date of the fragment there is no evidence other than the 
writing, which proves that it cannot be later than the second 
century A.D. 

Before turning to the smaller fragments, one other, which 
though small in bulk is rich in suggestion, deserves attention. 
Pap. Soc. Ital. 581° (saec. ii A.D.) bears as clear signs as the 
Chione fragments of being part of a romance, and the fact 
that the writing is of a good book-hand on the recto only of 
the papyrus may possibly indicate that the story was held 
in high esteem. There are two fragments, the top of a right- 


1 τὴν τ]οῦ πάθους ἀνάμνησιν (3) and ἴσθ᾽ [ὑμεῖς] ἤδη τοῦ πάθους εἰληφότες 
πεῖραν (25-6). 

* Geogr. Gr. Min, ii. 280. 

8 Charicleia, who made Charicles despair of her ever marrying ἐκθειά- 
ζουσα μὲν παρθενίαν καὶ ἐγγὺς ἀθανάτων ἀποφαίνουσα, ἄχραντον καὶ ἀκήρατον 
καὶ ἀδιάφθορον ὀνομάζουσα, Ἔρωτα δὲ καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτην καὶ πάντα γαμήλιον θίασον 
ἀποσκορακίζουσα (ii. 33), succumbs to Theagenes, and begs Calasiris not to 
ask her to tell him things ἃ καὶ πάσχειν αἰσχρὸν καὶ ἐκλαλεῖν αἰσ χρότερον" 
ὡς ἐμέ γε λυπεῖ μὲν καὶ ἡ νόσος ἀκμάζουσα, πλέον δὲ τὸ μὴ κρατῆσαι τῆς νόσου 
τὴν ἀρχήν, ἀλλ᾽ ἡττηθῆναι πάθους ἀπειρημένου μὲν ἐμοὶ τὸν πρὸ τούτου πάντα 
χρόνον, λυμαινομένου δὲ καὶ μέχρις ἀκοῆς τὸ παρθενίας ὄνομα σεμνότατον (iV. 10). 


* Xen. Eph. 1. 4.1: cf. i. 4. 4-5. ὅ Vol. viii, pp. 196-9. 


cata ana 


πος εχυατα 
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hand and the bottom of a left-hand column; the columns may 
be continuous, but this cannot be proved. In fr. A we find 
a lady in great distress—probably the heroine and, if the 
columns are closely connected, Calligone by name.! She 


ἐλθοῦσα 
δὴ ἐπὶ σκηνὴν καὶ ῥεϊῆψα- 
σα ἑαυτὴν ἐπὶ τῆς στιβάδος 
ἀνωλόλυξεν μέγα καὶ διω- 
λύγιον: καὶ δάκρυα ἐξέϊρρ]εον 
ἀθρόα: κατερήξατό τε τὸν χι- 
τῶνα. (A. 2-8.) 


On account of her distress Eubiotus clears the tent on the 
pretext that she has received bad news from the Sarmatians 


ἡ δὲ ἀνωλοφύρετο καὶ ἐ- 
κώκυεν, καὶ ἐλοιδορεῖτο 


\ 


μέν “ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ 


2 


ἐν ἡ τὸν ᾿Ερασεῖνον εἶδεν... (Α. 14-17.) 


The remaining four lines of the fragment are too broken to 
restore, but αὐτὴ τοῖς αὑτῆς ὀφθαλμοῖς (A. 19-20) suggests 
that she cursed the eyes that had ever enabled her to see the 
offending Eraseinus. 

Fragment B describes an abortive attempt of Calligone to 
commit suicide. She reaches for a weapon, but Eubiotus has 
abstracted it while she was not looking, and so she rounds 
upon him with: 


ὦ πάντων ἀνθρώ- 
πίων κάκιστε, ὃς ἔτλης [ἅ [ἅ)ψα- 
σθ]αι τοῦ ἐμοῦ ξίφους" εἰμὶ 

plev γὰρ οὐκ Apagov οὐ- 
δὲ Θεμιστώ, ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Ελληνὶς 
a4 Καλλιγόνη, οὐδεμιᾶς 
ἰδὲ Apagovey τὸν θυμὸν 
[a σ]θενεστέρα. ἴθι μοι τὸ gt 
[ 


hols κόμιζε, μή [τ]ΐ σε ταῖς 
ἰχε]ρσὶν ἄγχουσ᾽ ἀποκτείϊνω. (Β. 30-9), 


Phi 





«Ὁ. 


at which point the fragment ends. 
The mere fact, noted by the editors, that the name Calligone 


» Fr, B. 3 


3785 R 
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finds a place in Achilles Tatius and Eubiotus in the Zoxaris 
of Lucian does not amount to much,! but the romantic possi- 
bilities of the scene are clear, and Rostovtzeff,? comparing the 
fragment with the relevant part of the Zovraris, has real justi- 
fication for calling it part of a Scythian romance. When he 
asserts ὃ that Scythia plays no part in Greek Romance as we 
know it, he goes too far; Antonius Diogenes took his 
characters to Scythia, and indeed beyond Thule to the land 
of Nowhere, and one small papyrus fragment perhaps points 
to Scythian adventures.* It was natural that the Mediter- 
ranean basin with extensions southwards and _ eastwards 
should be the normal scene of a Greek romance; but this 
fragment shows that other areas also were exploited, and 
suggests that it may be fortuitous that all the extant romances 
confine themselves to the boundaries of Alexander’s empire. 
The romance writer required a certain type of material, and 
doubtless did not much mind where it came from; that he 
often built on local legends is certain, and it is interesting to 
observe that Rostovtzeff looks to history as the ultimate 
source of the Scythian romance in the same way as history 
has been suggested as the background of the Ninus Romance. 
There is some plausibility in the theory that the names of 
Lucian’s characters, though fictitious, are intentionally remini- 
scent of historical figures—Leucanor of the Leucons, Eubiotus 
of Eumelus °—and it may be added that the slight change of 
name is paralleled by the use of Derceia for Derceto in the 
Ninus Romance. 

The connexion between the romance represented by these 
fragments and the story told by Lucian is not apparently 
very close, though with so little to build on it is unsafe to be 
dogmatic. The only actual points of contact are the geogra- 
phical setting and the name Eubiotus, but it is not unlikely 
that both Lucian and the author of the romance drew upon 


1 They might also have noted that Themisto is the name of Habrocomes’ 
mother in the Ephesiaca. 

® Cxnockii Pomann, Seminarium Kondakovianum, Prague, 1928, 
pp. 135-8. 

® Joc. cit., p. 136. * Pap. Oxyrh. 417. See below, p. 245-6. 

5 Rostovtzeff, loc. cit., p. 137. 
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the same local legend, and small as the romance fragments 
are, they do suggest certain points which in view of the 
analogous story in Lucian it is tempting to stress, because 
they may illustrate the way in which a legend with romantic 
possibilities was treated by the writer of a Greek romance. 

Briefly summarized Lucian’s story is this: Arsacomas, 
a Scythian, while on a mission to Leucanor, King of the 
Bosporans, falls in love with Mazaea, the King’s daughter. 
His suit is rejected with scorn by the King who gives his 
daughter to Adyrmachus, King of the Machlyes. Two friends 
of Arsacomas contrive to kill Leucanor and get Mazaea from 
Adyrmachus: by trickery. Adyrmachus, supported by 
Eubiotus, the new King of the Bosporans, who leads Greeks, 
Alans and Sarmatians in his train, attacks the Scythians 
under Arsacomas, but is defeated and slain by the conspicuous 
bravery of the latter.’ It is to be noticed that Mazaea plays 
a passive role; there is no indication that she loved Arsa- 
comas any more than Adyrmachus. Arsacomas falls in love 
at first sight, but otherwise the erotic element is absent. 
Lucian uses the story to illustrate the heroism to which men 
were actuated by friendship. 

The plot of the romance cannot be reconstructed; but two 
things are abundantly plain: first, that Calligone played an 
active and important part, and secondly, that lovers’ troubles 
supplied at any rate part of the motive force. Calligone’s 
distress was due to some real or supposed misdemeanour of 
Eraseinus, and we can hardly be wrong in assuming that he 
was her lover. On this account she wished to destroy her- 
self and was only prevented by the foresight of Eubiotus, who 
seems to play the part of the faithful friend, without whose 
services few heroes or heroines of Greek Romance would 
survive to enjoy their ultimate bliss. But, though the main 
characters in the romance are apparently Greeks,’ while in 


1 Toxaris, 44-55. 

* From Calligone’s remark that she was not Themisto, an Amazon, ᾿ 
and from Eubiotus’ pretence that she had received bad news from the 
Sarmatians, it may be inferred that Calligone had got mixed up in Scythian 
politics, and had been masquerading as an Amazon; but she was a Greek, 
and the names Eubiotus and Eraseinus indicate that they were Greeks 
too. Cf. Rostovtzeff, loc. cit., pp. 137-8. 
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Lucian they are barbarians, and though there is outwardly so 
little in common between the two stories, it looks as if similar 
material was behind them. Lucian, for whose purpose heroic 
exploits and feats of self-sacrifice were most important, perhaps 
kept nearer to the legend; the other, writing for a public 
accustomed to the erotic romance, uses the Scythian material 
to make a conventional love romance, in which, of course, 
there is no reason to believe that the adventurous element 
was disregarded. 

Whatever the origins and whatever the nature of the whole 
story, the scene that is preserved is so characteristic that it 
might come from almost any Greek romance. It declares 
itself alike by its style, its language, and the events which it 
presents. It is needless to enumerate scenes in which the 
heroines abandon themselves to an orgy of lamentation ; 
a parallel to the second fragment may be found at the begin- 
ning of the second book of Heliodorus, where Theagenes is 
twice prevented from killing himself by the foresight of 
Cnemon, who gets nothing but curses for his pains.1 The 
rhetorical style is just that of the average romance, and the 
language, though in a sense commonplace, offers some phrases 
which are constantly recurring in the romances—piipaca 
ἑαυτὴν ἐπὶ τῆς στιβάδος," κατερήξατο τὸν χιτῶνα," ἀνωλοφύ- 
pero,> and most characteristic of all ἀνωλόλυξεν μέγα καὶ 
διωλύγιον, the adverbial use of διωλύγιον, though not infre- 
quent in other late Greek, being particularly common in the © 
romances.* 

The remaining fragments may be dealt with more briefly. 
They divide conveniently into two classes: first, those which 
from their style or contents bear some direct evidence of their 
romantic origin, and secondly, those that depict scenes which 


Heliod. ii. 2 and 5. 

Examples are quoted by the editors. 

Cf. ἀπωλοφύροντο Heliod. vii. 14: ὠ[λο]φυρόμεθα Herpyllis Fragment 
13-14. 

* To the examples cited by the editors (Charito, iii. 3. 15, 7. 4; Ach. 
Tat. i. 13. 1) may be added Heliod. vi. 5, where λύγιον (on the analogy of 
διωλύγιον) is probably the right reading (see Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. cxlv 
(1930), p. 3). Erotic literature provides another example in Aristaenetus 
gs 


1 
2 
3 
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are consistent with or even common in romance, but which 
might nevertheless be derived from other sources. 

to history by its first editors, the words τῆς παρθένου) (6) and 
τοῦ γάμου (9) suggest romance. The occurrence of such 
commonplace people as the Corcyreans (1) and such prosaic 
names as Demosthenes, if the name is to be so restored (2-3), 
does not make a romantic source less probable, since historical 
characters, as has been shown, played an important part in 
Greek Romance. Moreover, as Garin has pointed out,? the 
scene depicted may be parallel to that in Charito viii. 8. 12 ff. 
Just as at the end of Charito’s story the Syracusans at the 
instigation of Chaereas voted rewards of various kinds— 
incidentally Chaereas gave a talent to each of his three 
hundred brave soldiers (viii. 8. 14)—-so we may imagine that 
this fragment comes from the end of a romance where it was 
told how the Corcyreans distributed largess: 


of δὲ Κερκυραῖοι ταῦ- 
δ 1.2 Ν, εἶ 
τα ἀκο)ύσαντεϊς] τὸν μὲν Anpo- 
σθένη]ν ὃ ἐπήϊν]ουν καὶ δι᾿ εὐθυ- 
μίας! εἶχον, ἔδοσάν τε τὸ τά- 
λαντὶον προθύμως (1-5.) 


After that the fragment is beyond repair, but the mention of 
a maiden and of marriage indicate that other than purely 
monetary questions were at issue. 


Pap. Oxyrh. 417 * (saec. iii A.D. init.) consists of two columns, 
the first of which is too broken to yield any sense at all. In 
the second we read of one Theano, the mother of the son of 
Histus® who has been carried off by Hippasus and the 
Scythians : 


1 Lavagnini, Erot. Fragm. Papyr., pp. 28-9; cf. Zimmermann, PAz7, 
Woch. \i (1931), col. 230. 

2 Studi Ital. di Filol. Class., N.S. i (1920), pp. 179-80. 

® δΔημο[σθένη]ν Blass, Arch. f. Papyrusforsch. iii (1906), p. 282. 

* Lavagnini, op. cit., pp. 31-2; cf. Zimmermann, loc, cit, 231. 

5 μήϊτηρ τ[ο]ῦ παιδὺς τοῦ Ἱστοῦ (21-2). Calderini, Le avventure di 
Cherea e Calliroe, p. 63, and Garin, loc. cit., p. 179, translate by ‘madre 
del fanciullo Isto’, which is what might be expected, but seems to strain 
the Greek. Kerényi, Die griechisch-orientalische Romaniliteratur, p. 64, 
note 80, makes Histus the name of the father. 
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ἁρπαγέντος δὲ αὐτοῦ ov- 

κ ἐνεγκοῦσα τὴν συμφο- 

ρὰν ἱκετὶς ἐγ[ενή θ]η 1 [κἸ]α- 

τ᾽ ὄναρ τῆς θεοῦ. (25-8.) 
The next line and a half have practically vanished, but 
finally 


κε- 

λεύει αὐτὴν ἡ θεὸς ἀπαλ- 

λάττεσθαι τὴν ells ᾿4θή-] 

vals| ὡς [δ] τίὸ]ν walilda 
ἀπίοϊληψομένη. (30-4.) 
Theano was overjoyed, and taking with her her friend Euneike 
she set out for Athens. But the fragment breaks off when 
she has got as far as Oropus and the temple of Amphiaraus.? 
There is no proof that this is part of a romance, but it shows 
signs of a wandering and sorely tried hero in the son of 
Histus. Hippasus again, though a Mitylenean general in 
Longus,* looks like an example of the brigand chief so 
common in Greek Romance, and the presence of Scythians 
(23) is justified by the Eubiotus fragment. Further, it is not 
uncommon for gods to appear in dreams to the characters of 
a romance for the purpose of telling them what to do next. 
Garin compares Achilles Tatius vii. 12. 4, where Sostratus 
learns from Artemis in a dream that he will find his daughter 
in Ephesus, and Heliodorus iii. 11, where Calasiris is told by 
Artemis and Apollo to take Theagenes and Charicleia with 
him and to return to his own country. | 
Pap. Oxyrh. 1368 * (saec. iii A.D.) deals with the adventures of 
Glaucetes, who, as he was riding along, was suddenly addressed 
by the ghost of a young man, who asked him to step aside 
from his road and bury him and his lady love, both foully 


murdered : 
“ κεῖμαι δὴ ὑπὸ τῇ πίλα-Ἶ 
τανίστῳ ἐκείνῃ καὶ μετ᾽ ἐ- 
“ 7 4 > 
μοῦ κόρη καλή, ἄμφω ἀνῃρη- 
μένοι." (30-3.) 
1 ἐγ[ενήθ7η Zimmermann: ép[éor]n L. 
2 See Kerényi, loc. cit. og (ae ea 
* Lavagnini, op. cit., pp. 33-4. There are two columns, but only the 
last letters of the lines of the first are preserved, so that it is useless and 
not printed by Lavagnini; cf. Zimmermann, loc. cit, 232. 
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Glaucetes was too much astonished to speak, but he nodded 
and rode on, whereupon the young man vanished: 

ὁ] δὲ Γλαυκέτης κατὰ κρά- 

τος ἤλαυνεν καὶ ἅμα ἐπε- 

στρέφετο εἴ που αὖθις ἴδοι 

ἐκεῖνον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκέτι ἔβλεπε(ν). (39-42.) 
Before daybreak he reaches the village where he crosses the 
river, and finding an open stable, he ties up his horse and 
tries to sleep lying on the humble straw (στιβάδα εὐτελῆ Kal | 
φαύλην (48-9)). Meanwhile a woman comes down the ladder 
which leads to the loft—and there the fragment ends. It can 
hardly fail to be from a romance; parallels for assassination 
and the appearance of ghosts can be cited; but there are 
no data for reconstructing the story. 
but the third and the greater part of the first are so broken 
that they offer no sense, and even the second and the rest of 
the first can only be partially restored and understood. The 
remains yield a number of names—Lysippus, Thalassia, 
Cleandrus, Thraseas, and Antheia and Euxeinus who are 
respectively the heroine and one of the pirates in the romance 
of Xenophon of Ephesus ; but it is impossible to discover 
the relations between this host of characters. The word 
ἐγγραψάτω at the beginning of the second column suggests 
the recording of some decision described at the end of the 
preceding column; but the end of column I as it stands does 
not help. In fact, except that the second column seems to 
tell of some events at sea, and to imply plot and counterplot,* 
and that one of the women has apparently concealed some 
poison about her person,* there is practically nothing to be 


1 e.g. Iamblichus 13 (Hercher) = Photius, Bzd/zotheca, cod. 94, p. 76 a—b 
(Bekker), and Heliod. i. 30 for assassination. Ghosts appear, for example, 
in Iamblichus 5 = Photius, p. 74 Ὁ and Xen. Eph. v. 7. 7; cf. Heliod. 
vi. 14-15. See also Garin, loc. cit., p. 181, and Kerényi, op. cit., pp. 32 ff. 

? Lavagnini, op. cit., pp. 29-31 ; cf. Zimmermann, loc. cit. 230-1. 

® Λύσιππος δὲ [πλ]έων ἐπὶ θάλατ᾽ταν σὺν Εὐξείνῳ πυνθάνεται τῶν γνω [ρίμων 
τὴν κατάστασι[ν] πᾶσάν τε χ]ὦσα | [. ἐπολιτεύσατο ὁ] Θρασέας [χὥτι] ἄρχει 
[vea]vio[kos | o]iros* Θαλασσία δὲ ἀναρπάσασα τὸ πλοί] oly Κλεάνδρου Θρασέαν 
περιέπε[ ι] (20-5). 

* ἤΑνθειι [δ ἰδοῦσα τὸ φάρμακον καὶ κατακρύψασα ὡς μάλιστα (30-1), 
L. restores φάρμακον in 1. 18 also: τὸ μὲν | [φάρμακον ἐν] τοῖς κόλποις κατέ- 
Gero μή τις αὐϊ τὴν ἀφαιρῇἾται πάλιν, but this is quite uncertain. 
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learnt. And yet the tone of the piece seems without much 
doubt to indicate romance. 

Pap. Soc. Ttal. 725} (saec. iii-iv A.D.) is beyond repair; 
for not only are the existing words few, but the absence of 
a single complete line makes it uncertain how many letters 
are missing either before or after the legible words. Never- 
theless the remains seem to be consistent with a description 
of the troubles of a hero and heroine of romance. 


| ἦλθεν ἐμοὶ dedr\e|p [os ἀγών " (1) 
lus ὅμως δ᾽ ἐμαυτὴν Of 

ἀνελ]άμβανον (2-3) 

Ἰνι οἴκῳ ἀποκεκλζελιμένίη (9) 

ἐϊπεὶ δ᾽ αἱ θύραι τῆς γυνἰαικωνίτιδος 

ἐπ]ετέθησαν, ἀνίστηϊσι 

ἐκ τῆς κλίνης ὁ ᾽Ὧλε ..... (10-12.) 


On the strength of εἶδον of φύλακες (14), ἐκεῖθεν ἡμᾶς (15), 
λα]μπτῆρας φέροντίες (16), and βασιλείων (18) Lavagnini 
imagines a scene in which the narrator (the heroine?) and 
a man (lover or husband ?) are fleeing from a palace and being 
pursued by the King’s guards carrying lanterns. The sugges- 
tion is attractive, but rests on slender evidence. However, 
the traces definitely look like romance. | 
Pap. Soc. Ital. 151 ὃ (saec. iii A.D.) is a border-line case 
between classes I and II. It describes a drinking or feasting 
scene at which were present σατράπαι καὶ pey|ioraves, the 
King, his wife, and two honoured guests (Ὁ), Dionysius and 
Apollonius. The elegance of the Queen is noted: 
ἡ δὲ βασιλὶς ἡ τού- 
[του] γυνὴ ὑπεράνω αὐτοῦ ἀνέκει- 
[ro θε]οπρεπεῖ κάλλει κοσμουμένη. (3--5.) 


The honour in which the guests were held appears from the 
next sentence: 


τί οὔ] 
[δὲ πότου μεσάσαντος ὁ βασιλεὺς με- 


1 Lavagnini, Ἐγοί. Fragm. Papyr., pp. 36-7 ; cf. Zimmermann, loc. cit. 
233- 
* Cf. Heliod. x. 9 ἡ δὲ ““ πλησίον ὁ ἀγὼν" εἰποῦσα .. .. 
8. Lavagnini, op. cit., pp. 32-3. Cf. Zimmermann, loc. cit. 231-2. 
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[ravaloras ἐπὶ τὸν ἀγκῶνα, ὃν κατεῖ- 
[xe σκύϊφον προέτεινεν τῷ Διονυσίῳ 
\ ~ 9 , 
ὥσπερ λείβων καὶ τῷ ’᾿Απολλωνίῳ (5-9); 


saying, if rightly restored, “ νικ]ηἰτή]ριον mpomivw....... fo 

Such a scene might come from other sources, but Miiller? 
makes out a case for attributing it to romance. It clearly 
takes place at the Persian court, and the presence of the 
Queen is significant. Older custom did not permit women to 
indulge in mixed drinking parties, but the women of Greek 
Romance are emancipated. Not only do we find Statira, 
wife of Artaxerxes, King of Persia, in Charito, and Persinna, 
wife of the Aethiopian King Hydaspes in Heliodorus play- 
ing important roles, but at the beginning of Achilles Tatius 
a dinner party is described at which four women, two of 
them unmarried, were present;” and feasting and drinking 
scenes are common in the romances. The evidence, how- 
ever, is not conclusive; for, as Muller himself observes, 
the language points to Greek of Hellenistic or Roman 
times,® when women had in general much more freedom of 
action. 

Into class II fall the remaining two fragments in Lavagnini’s 
collection and a few others. Pap. Oxyrh, 416 * (saec. iii-iv A.D.) 
was assigned to romance by its original editors, but except 
that it records a divine epiphany with its effect on the spec- 
tator, and that apparitions are to be found in Greek Romance, 
there is no reason for the ascription. The apparition here is 
not, as in the Theano and Glaucetes fragments, embedded in 
a clearly romantic context. In fact, it is impossible to see 
any connexion between the first six lines and the remainder 
of the piece, which deals with the epiphany. Moreover, the 
epiphany and its results suggest a religious document rather 


1 Rhein. Mus. \xxi (1916), pp. 360-3. 

2 Ach. Tat. i. 5; cf. Apollonius of Tyre, 15-16, where the King’s 
daughter is present at a dinner-party. 

8 ἀνακεῖσθαι--- κατακεῖσθαι = accumbere (cf. Lobeck, Phrynichus, pp. 216- 
17), μεγιστᾶνες, a plausible restoration, = μέγα δυνάμενοι (cf. Lobeck, ibid., 
pp. 196-7), and μεσάζειν = μεσοῦν, . 

4 Lavagnini, op. cit., pp. 35-6; cf. Zimmermann, loc, cit. 232-3. For 
the contents cf. Garin, loc. cit., pp. 177-8. 
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than a romance. Aesculapius comes as the punisher of sin: ἢ 
| πενθικὴν καὶ φρικ[ώ]δη ἔχοντα [ὄψιν (9), 


so that the observer 


Ke) > “ ? δ Ἂν 
| τρομήσας “@”, εἶπεν, “ ἑταῖροι, τίς ἐσθ᾽ οὗτος | 


| wevOaréos ἅμα καὶ κατανϊοη)τικός;" [3 (10-11.) 
Angry deities appear or send apparitions of dreadful aspect 
in romance, but they either forebode some terrible event,® or 
give some orders which are immediately obeyed ;* the result 


of this apparition is to make the spectator sit in sackcloth 
and ashes, as it were, and repent of his sins: 


Kar appnédpevos τὴϊν | ἐσθητα, is cub ae 
| προσέδραμεν αὐτῷ" καὶ νι νι se <n 
Lage ὦμοι τῶν ἁμαρτηθέντων᾽" εἶπεν ss. Ὁ 
τοῦ σώματος αἰκιξζομένου. (14-17.) 


The fragment might come from a romance, but equally well, 
perhaps better, from a religious tale of miraculous conversion.® 

Pap. Oxyrh. 868° (saec. i A.D.) is so small that it really 
offers no evidence at all. Crénert, without argument, calls it 
‘a fragment of a romance in which Tithraustes holds a trial’ ;7 
but the original editors found the division o τιθραυστὴς less 
plausible than ort θραυστης, and even if ὁ Τιθραύστης is right, 
the appearance of the name, the use of the second person, and 
the words δούϊλϊων (3) and γυναῖκες (8) are scarcely satis- 
factory grounds for the ascription.® 

Two other very small fragments have been assigned to 
romance on quite insufficient grounds. Frag. Lond. 1847 A® 
(saec. iv A.D.), a narrow strip of vellum with writing on both 
sides, is only a collection of disjointed words. The story is 
apparently told in the first person—xady@ (14 τ), εἶτα δὲ τοὺς 


ἐπισπέρχοντα (7). 
karav[on|rexds Zimmermann: κατα[πληκ]τικός L. 
e.g. Heliod. v. 22; Xen. Eph. i. 12. 4. 
e.g. Longus, ii. 26. 5 ff. 5 Cf. Kerényi, op. cit., p. 169, note 62. 
Lavagnini, op. cit., pp. 27-8; cf. Zimmermann, loc. cit. 229-30. 
Woch. f. Klass. Phtlol. xxvi (1909), col. 119. 
This evidence is cited by Miinscher in Bursian 149 (1910), p. 180 in 
support of Crénert’s ascription. 

® Milne, Catalogue of Literary Papyri in the British Museum (1927), 
pp. 160-1. 
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...GdllAouvs ἐκάλ[εσα εἰς] τὴν ἐμὴϊν οἰκίαν) (20-23 τ) and 
κ]ελεύει pel... | ἔπεϊσθαι εἰς τὸϊ .... | Ἰσυμπόσιον (42-44 ν). 
But the editor’s guess—romance of the Roman period ῦ--- 
receives no support from the remains, which might belong to 
anything. Frag. Lond. 2047 Ὁ (saec. vi A.D.) is even 
smaller. Cronert suggests romance, but the date perhaps 
militates against this ascription.2 In any case the only 
evidence is the presence of the words λῃστής and δε]σπότης 
and the possibility of a female speaker, and this is clearly not 
enough to enable us to place it in any category. 

There are two larger fragments of which it may be said 
that, although there is no reason to suppose that they do 
come from romances, they would not be out of place in them. 
Pap. Soc. [tal. 760 * (saec. iii-iv A.D.) offers a description of 
conditions in Egypt, and as such has a claim, though not 
a very strong one, to a mention in connexion with romance; 
for the romances provide a considerable amount of miscel- 
laneous information about foreign countries, especially Egypt. 
The words τοῖς Αἰγυπτίοις appear in 1. 8, but little can be 
made out of the fragment except that the passage dealt with 
the animals κορκοδείλων (4), the climate οὐδὲ οὐρανὸς βλαβερόϊς 
(9), 6 ἀὴρ ὁμιχλώδης περικεχυΐ * (11), and of course the Nile 
ἐπὶ σχισμοῦ Tod Νείλου (16). The other, Pap. Lond. 2239 ° 
(saec. ii A.D.), is more extensive and yields consecutive sense, 
but there is little that supports its connexion with romance, 
to which indeed it has not been ascribed. The papyrus con- 
sists of two fragments comprising two fairly complete columns 
and the unintelligible remains of two others. The two frag- 
ments seem to have no connexion. The first sings the praises 
of αἰδώς, invoking the support of the poets: 


πολλὰ μὲν ov(v) 
ὋὉμήρου θαυμάσαζ(ς) τί οὐῦτίο ἔ-] 
τί] μᾶλλον προσίεϊμαι] 
[θ]αυμάξειν [ε} τι καὶ σωϊτήριον)] 


1 [bid., p. 206. 2 See below, pp. 253 ff. 8 vol. vii, p. 45. 

* Cf. Heliod. iii. 7. 5 Milne, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. 

® Milne places it under the heading ‘Fiction’, but seems to accept 
Crénert’s theory that it comes from a διάλεξις. 
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[παρέχει αἰδώς" αἰδομένων 

[δ ἀνδίργῶν πλέονες σόοι ἠὲ πέ- 

φανταιϊ (I A 7-13), 
or : 

τὸν ᾿Ιθακήσιον δημηγό- 

ρον " εἰς τοιοῦτο ὃ προήγαγεν 

ἡ αἰδὼς ὥστε καὶ πομπῆς 

τυχεῖν καὶ τὴν πατρίδα [ἰδεῖν]." 

ῃ δεῖτ[ο] γὰρ γυμνοῦσθϊαι κού]- 

ρῃσιν ἐῦπλοκάμοισίι μετελ]- 

[θ]ών.ὅ (IA 22-8.) 
Hesiod also is cited : 

[αἰδὼς] 

ἥ τ᾽’ ἄνδρας μέγα σίϊνεται] 

ἠδ᾽ ὀν(ίνγησιν.5 (1A 32-4.) 
Crénert was inclined to class the fragment as a sophistic 
diatribe, and perhaps he was right ;’ but improving discourses 
are not unknown to romance, and the authors were fond 
of citing the best authors in support of their remarks. The 


second fragment would be even more at home in a romance, 


for it contains an elaborate description of a bird : 


χρὴ λογίζεσθαι ὅτι 

[τ]οῖς μὲν μουσικὴν 
~ > ᾽7ὕ Μ 

τῶν ὀρνίθων ἔδωκε(ν) 
ς Ν - \ Ν 
ὁ θεὸς τοῖς δὲ μαντικὴ(ν) 
τοῖς δὲ ἄλλο τι τοῖς δὲ 
ποικίλην πτέρωσιν ὡς 


καὶ τῷδε τῷ ὄρνιθι. (II B 62-8.) 


The bird is presumably the phoenix ; ὃ its ποικίλη πτέρωσις 
is described by Pliny,’ who also tells of the relations of the 


. Iliad v. 531 and xv. 563. πέφανται 6ἅ. : φεῴανται pap. 

? δημηγόρον ed. : δημηρορον pap. ὃ τοιοῦτο ed.: repovro pap. 

4 ἰδεῖν scripsi exempli gratia. ® Odyssey Vi. 221-2. 

δ. Works and Days 318. 

7 It is treated as such by W. M. Edwards, who includes it in his essay 
on Διάλογος, Διατριβή, Μελέτη in the Second Series of Vew Chapters in the 
History of Greek Literature (pp. 123-4). 

* Professor Edwards’s theory that it is the barn-door cock is not per- 
suasive. 

® Nat. Hist. x. 2. 3 (Phoenix) ‘aquilae narratur magnitudine, auri 
fulgore circa colla, cetero purpureus, caeruleam roseis caudam pinnis 
distinguentibus’. 
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bird to the Magnus Annus,! to which reference is made in 
ll. 74-6 of this fragment; it is hard, however, to reconcile 
the σαρκοφάΐγος of |. 89 with the statement in Pliny, xeminem 
exstitisse qui viderit vescentem.? But that does not concern 
us; the point to notice is that the Greek Romance writers 
were fond of excursions into natural history—Heliodorus, for 
instance, gives an elaborate account of a giraffe,* Achilles 
Tatius a preposterous description of a hippopotamus 4—so that 
it would be far from surprising if these observations on the 
nature and habits of the phoenix came from a similar source, 
especially as this bird is the subject of one of the digressions 
of Achilles Tatius.° 

There may be other fragments, published or unpublished. 
One at least, if it is rightly ascribed to romance, would raise 
the interesting question of the illustrated novel;® but it is 
doubtful whether the identification of a few more fragments 
would teach us much that we cannot learn from the pieces 
already considered ; and that, it may be felt, is remarkably 
little. But while it is true that except for certain points of 
interest to which attention has been called the fragments of 
both classes are rather disappointing, nevertheless they 
are of importance for two reasons—first their number, and 
secondly their date. That the extant romances only meagrely 
represented the total output has long been thought, so that 
the number of fragments which with greater or less plausi- 
bility may be assigned to romance offers welcome, if possibly 
unnecessary, confirmation of a preconceived suspicion, But 
more interesting is the evidence of date, and it is proposed to 
conclude this essay with a suggestion about its importance. 

With the exception of the Ninus fragments, the significance 


Piibid: x. 2.. 6. 2 Ibid. x. 2. 4. 8 Heliod. x. 27. 

* Ach. Tat. iv. 2. 1-3. > Ibid, iii. 25. 

® Pap. Paris. suppl. gr. 1294 (saec. i-ii A.D.) unpublished, Cf. Bauer 
and Strzygowski, ‘ Eine Alexandrische Weltchronik’ (Denkschrift. d. 
Wiener Akad. phil.-hist. Klasse li (1906), No. 2), p. 174. It consists of 
four columns of text, interspersed with miniatures. Milne (op. cit., p. 163) 
names romance as the possible source of another illustrated fragment— 
Pap. Lond. 113.15 C; but the few words that are legible give no clue, and 
the lateness of the papyrus (saec. v-vi A.D.) is against the ascription, 
The picture is reproduced and described by Bauer-Strzygowski, op. cit., 
pp. 176-7. 
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of whose early date was considered before, and of one very 
small fragment, whose ascription to romance rests on no 
evidence whatever, the papyri fall between the end of the 
first and the beginning of the fourth century A.D. The 
papyri, of course, cannot prove that the stories of which they 
bear traces were not composed much earlier than they were 
written down in those particular books, though it seems 
intrinsically improbable that their composition in general 
antedated their copying by more than about fifty years ; what 
they can and do prove is, that none of the stories in question 
was composed much later than the end of the third century 
A.D. The significance of this lies in the fact that the case 
with the extant romances is precisely the same. It is not 
possible here to give the evidence for dating these, but it may 
be said that papyri have made it practically certain that 
Charito wrote before 150 A.D. ;” that a combination of external 
and internal evidence makes it likely that Iamblichus, Helio- 
dorus, and Xenophon of Ephesus wrote some time in the 
second and third centuries ;* and that Achilles Tatius was 
the last, though a papyrus fragment proves that he, too, cannot 
be placed much later than joo A.D.* 

It is the position of Achilles Tatius which is worth con- 
sidering in the light of the new evidence. Many reasons, 
some bad and some good, have been adduced for demonstra- 
ting that Achilles Tatius is later than Heliodorus, but the 
most cogent reason seems to have been missed. It is impos- 
sible to read Heliodorus (and Heliodorus may be taken as 
a typical though superior example of the ordinary romance) 
and Achilles Tatius together without being impressed by an 


* Pap. Lond. 2037 Ὁ of the sixth century. See above, p. 251. 

2 Pap. Fayim τ (pp. 74 ff.) and Pap. Oxyrh. τοῖο (vol. vii, pp. 143 ff.), 
both of the early third century at the latest. 

5. For Iamblichus see Rohde, Gr. Rom.*:*, pp. 388 ff. and Avene 
Schriften, ii. 40-2 (=Jahrb. αὶ Philol., 1879, p. 16f. ); for Heliodorus 
see Rattenbury, ‘Heliodorus, the Bishop of Tricca’ in Proc. Leeds 
Phil. and Lit, Soc. i (1927), pp. 174-5; that Xenophon of Ephesus 
wrote not earlier than Trajan’s reign is proved by his mention of the 
eipnvapxns of Cilicia (cf. Pauly-Wiss. R.-E. ix 2032 f.) and his description 
of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus makes it unlikely that he wrote after 
A.D. 263, when it was destroyed by the Goths. 

* Pap. Oxyrh. 1250 of the early fourth century (vol, x, p. 135). 
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immense difference. It is not that one is much better than 
the other; both are competent in their way; nor is it that 
the stories are essentially different; both include the normal 
material: what is observable is a complete change of outlook. 
Of the comparative lateness of Achilles Tatius various signs 
might be cited. One of the tendencies of Greek Romance 
seems to have been from simplicity to elaboration ; compare 
Charito with Heliodorus, for instance. The added elabora- 
tion was not merely a question of plot, but more particularly 
the inclusion of digressions on miscellaneous matters. Helio- 
dorus offers a number of such digressions,’ but he is simple 
compared with Achilles Tatius. The digressions in Helio- 
dorus are usually of some significance in the story, those in 
Achilles Tatius are often quite remote.2— He sometimes gives 
the impression that he used erotic romance as a framework 
in which he might conveniently display his erudition. 

But it is his treatment of the erotic theme that is the most 
convincing evidence for his lateness. A consideration of 
Achilles Tatius indicates that he (and so probably his readers) 
was out of sympathy with the impossibly idealistic tone of 
ordinary romance. A comparison of the characters in Helio- 
dorus and Achilles Tatius is full of significance. For instance, 
the heroines. To Charicleia the idea of surrendering to her 
lover before the marriage had been celebrated was inconceiv- 
able. In a moment of frenzy she calls out to Theagenes to 
come to her, if it is only in a dream; but even then she is 
mindful of propriety, and adds φείδου δὲ καὶ τότε, ὦ ᾽γαθέ, 
καὶ φύλαττε νομίμῳ γάμῳ τὴν σὴν παρθένον" But what of 
Leucippe? In Ach. Tat. ii. 10 she does not repulse the ardent 
Clitophon, but the two are disturbed before anything serious 
happens ; * in ii. 19 she is privy to the plot to admit her lover 
to her room, and the plot failed through no fault of hers; and, 
if Gaselee’s distribution of the words is right, iv. I. 5 may be 


εν, 13; X. 27. 
2 e.g, ii. 14. 7-10, 15. 3-43 iii. 25 (cf. Pag. Lond. 2239, fr. 11) ; iv. 
2-5, &c. 
: Heliod. vi. 8 sub fine. 
4 Ach. Tat. ii. 10. 4 ὡς δὲ καὶ ἐπεχείρουν τι προὔργου ποιεῖν, ψόφος τις 
ἡμῶν κατόπιν γίνεται" καὶ ταραχθέντες ἀνεπηδήσαμεν. 
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added, where she expresses disappointment that Artemis 
insists on the lovers waiting for marriage. Leucippe comes 
through safe and sound, it is true, but it was by good luck 
rather than by good intention. Not that Leucippe is licen- 
tious any more than Clitophon is licentious ; her resistance to 
the overtures of any but her true lover is every bit as 
strenuous as Charicleia’s ; but Achilles Tatius seems to have 
felt that the fetish of chastity in the average romance was 
absurd, and tries to humanize romance by creating characters 
that are reasonably, not unreasonably, moral. There is an 
interesting contrast between the similar episodes of Arsace- 
Theagenes in Heliodorus and Melitte-Clitophon in Achilles 
Tatius. In each case the hero is indebted to the lady, but the 
climax in Heliodorus is that Theagenes expresses his thanks 
in words, but remains chaste to the end—éé7A bev ὁ Θεαγένης 
φιληθείς, οὐ μὴν αὐτός ye φιλήσας, whereas Clitophon after 
long resistance at length gives way against his principles, and, 
since gratitude demands some sacrifice on his part, complies 
with Melitte’s desires. Moreover, Clitophon is not such 
a prig as to deny that he got some pleasure from this unin- 
tended amour—ré δὲ ἀπερίεργον εἰς Adpodirny ἥδιον μᾶλλον 
τοῦ πολυπράγμονος" αὐτοφυῆ γὰρ ἔχει τὴν ἡδονήν,2 an admis- 
sion which no torture would have wrung from Theagenes.? 
Achilles Tatius did not exactly parody his predecessors, 
but it is suggested that by attempting to humanize romance 
he not only showed up the absurdities of the usual stories, 
but was also responsible for the overthrow of the literary 
form. It is here that the papyrus fragments become impor- 
tant. A few convincing specimens of romance which could 
be safely dated later than Achilles Tatius would invalidate 
the theory, but the fact that out of a considerable number not 
a single one can be put later than the probable date of 
Achilles Tatius may be taken as evidence in its favour. 
Achilles Tatius seems to have been to Greek Romance what 


1 Heliod. vii. 26. 3 Ach. Tat.v. 27.4 

8 The contrast between the moral outlook of Heliodorus and Achilles 
Tatius is also illustrated by the use of chastity-ordeals in the two authors. 
Cf. Rattenbury, ‘Chastity and Chastity Ordeals in the Ancient Greek 
Romances’ in Proc. Leeds Phil. and Lit. Soc. i (1926), pp. 59 ff. 
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Euripides was to Greek Tragedy. He broke down the con- 
ventions, and drove the essential and permanent elements to 
seek refuge elsewhere. The erotic element did not die, but 
found an outlet in ‘ Love-Letters’, a contemporary literary 
form of which Aristaenetus was an exponent in the fifth 
century, but the idealized love story of a superhumanly 
modest hero and heroine vanished, and Greek Romance hiber- 
nated until it was revived some centuries later by the Byzan- 
tine writers. 


R. M. R. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO P. 213. 


The article by F. Zimmermann, ‘ Zwei zerstorte Kolumnen 
᾿ 465 Ninos-Romans’, in Hermes, \xvii (1932), pp. xvii sqq., was 
published too late to be of use; but although it furthers the 
interpretation of the more fragmentary parts, it does not 
appear to invalidate the general survey of Greek Romance 
which is given in this Chapter. 
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APPENDIX 


Additions to the Second Series (Hesiod, Lysias, Greek Music), 
Additional Notes, Corrections. 


HESIOD 


W. CRONERT has edited! a fragment from a parchment 
MS. of the fourth or fifth century which with much pro- 
bability he attributes to Hesiod’s ‘Catalogue of Women’. 
On the recto are preserved the remains of seven lines, and 
above the first line of the verso, which also contains the 
remains of seven lines, appears 4, which indicates the opening 
of Book IV and the conclusion of Book III. The subject 
appears to be the departure of Jason and Medea from Colchis, 
and their arrival at the island of Peuce. 3 

The order of some of the existing fragments can now be 
determined. The long fragments? of the Berlin papyri give 
the end of Book I and the beginning of Book II,® as is indi- 
cated by the letter B in the margin; and fragments 52, 60, 62 
in Rzach’s text are said by the authorities who preserve them 
to have come from Book III; thirty-five mutilated lines + 
in Oxyrh. Pap. 1358, fr. 2, also appear to come thence. It is 
likely, then, that we have the remains of two MSS. which 
contained all four books. 


J. U.P. 


LYSIAS* 


FRAGMENTS of two speeches® of Lysias are preserved in 
a papyrus of the early part of the fourth century. There are 


1 Rivista di Philologia, \vi (1928), pp. 507-8; the fragment was first pub- 
lished by Vitelli in Bulletin de la Soc. Roy. a’ Archéologie d’ Alexandrie, 
1928, p. 294. i 

* Rzach, frr. 94, 96; Evelyn-White, fr. 68. 

8. Evelyn-White assigns this book to the "Hota: Hesiod (ed. Loeb), 
p. 193. See now T. W. Allen, Class. Quart., xxvi. 82. 

4 Printed in Evelyn-White, Hesiod, Appendix, pp. 602-5. 

5 New Chapters, First Series, p. 153. ky. 

6 British Museum Papyrus 2852; edited by H. J. M. Milne in Zhe 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. xv (1929), ΡΡ. 75 544. 
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parts of two columns, the first containing the close of the 
first speech in our extant collection, Amodoyfa περὶ τοῦ 
᾿Ερατοσθένους φόνου. The text, even of the thirteen lines 
which are preserved, differs from that of our chief MS. 
authority, the twelfth-century codex at Heidelberg; but it 
does not support the conjectures of Herwerden. This is 
followed by the opening of a new speech entitled Ὑπὲρ 
᾿Ερυξιμάχου μείναντος ἐν ἄστει. Mr. Milne points out that 
the speech must refer to the events of the time of the Thirty 
Tyrants. After Thrasybulus with the democratic exiles had 
seized the Piraeus in 404, he was joined by many persons 
from Athens; but Eryximachus, presumably a man of olig- 
archical leaning, remained behind and did not join the 
refugees of whom Lysias was an energetic and _ liberal 
supporter.? © 

Mr. Milne suggests that this Eryximachus may be the 
cultured, philosophic, and experienced physician of that name 
who is mentioned in the Protagoras and Phaedrus of Plato, 
and who takes part in the Symposium, making one of the 
speeches in the discussion.* 

The speech opens with a protestation of the speaker’s 
innocence and χρηστότης, and of the zeal which he has 
shown in facing many dangers and in readily incurring large 
expenditure in the public interest. It is written in a smooth 
and polished style, with the quiet,* easy, conciliatory, and 
attractive tone which marks the opening of Lysias’ speeches. 

From a papyrus roll® of the third or possibly the second 
century H. Oellacher prints eleven fragments which he identi- 
fies as belonging to the Adyo: κληρικοί, Lysias’ Testamentary 
speeches. Four come from the speech Ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀντιφῶντος 
θυγατρός, two from a speech on an Adoption by Will; the 
others are not yet identified. 

J. UL Re 


? Xen. Hellen. ii. 4. 25. 

2. Plutarch, X Oratorum Vitae, 835 ¥. 

5 Plato, Symposium, 176, 186. 

* καθεστηκυῖα, Dionys. Hal. Lyszas, ch. 9. 

5 H. Oellacher in Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung Rainer, 
Neue Folge, i (1932), pp. 97 sqq. 
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GREEK MUSIC: THE CAIRO MUSICAL 
FRAGMENT! 
Addition to the chapter on ‘Greek Music in the Papyri and Inscrip- 


tions’ in the Second Series of New Chapters in the History of Greek 
Literature, pp. 146 566. 


THE only fragment of music in Greek notation which has — 
come to light since the publication of the Christian Hymn 
(Oxyrh. Pap. xv. 1786) is written on a scrap of papyrus pre- 
served in the Cairo Museum (No. 59533): 


Aa TH Ao Ys) ΕΣ 
Ζζ(0Ο]Ἱ ΤΑ AE. TA PW ΝΙ ΚΕ. TINAYE 


2 oT oe A Oe 
PP! ΓΟ NA TWN ETT KATACTIO[ 


N 
JAWN 


The papyrus was acquired along with a number of the papyri 
of Zenon, and may safely be dated on palaeographical grounds 
circa 250 B.C.; it is therefore the oldest musical document in 
Greek that we possess. There is no clear indication whether 
the music itself is a contemporary composition (as seems more 
likely) or a copy of some famous earlier work; but in either 
case it must be older than all other pieces of Greek, music 
extant, with the exception of the Orestes fragment. Unfor- 
tunately, the new piece is so short and badly mutilated that 
it does not by any means gratify expectations which might be 
aroused by a consideration of its age. 

The words ἱκέτιν and γονάτων ἔπι suggest that the text is 
part of a monologue from a lost tragedy; but since there 
is not sufficient of it preserved to define the metre, restoration 
is hazardous.2, The musical notation is confined to signs for 


1 Published in Journ. Hell. Stud. \i (1931), pp. 9I-100, with a photo- 
graphic facsimile. 

2 On the basis of the colon — ¥ — “| — vu uw — (ef. Eurip. hig. 
in Aul. 546-53) I have ventured to propose: 
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pitch. Asin the Delphic Hymns, there are no rhythmical 
signs, and the various problems which arise in interpreting 
the στιγμή and the λεῖμμα in other fragments are neither 
complicated nor resolved by this new piece. The signs of 
pitch, which are written over the vowels (as in most of the 
other fragments), or are spread over a vowel and the preced- 
ing consonant, are derived mainly from the Phrygian (or 
Hypophrygian) key (τόνος) ; but at the end of the second 
line there is evidence of a modulation to another τόνος. 

From a musical point of view the piece presents three 
interesting features. (a) Although the mode of the fragment 
is quite uncertain, it is clear that the scale employed was 
a mixture of the diatonic gezus with either the chromatic or 
(less probably) the enharmonic. (6) At the beginning of the 
second line there are two octave leaps in succession which 
form a great contrast to the circumscribed melody of the 
other parts of the piece. (c) In most of our other fragments 
there seems to be a close relation between the rise and fall of 
the melody and the pitch accents of the text; but, so far as 
it goes, this new fragment does not confirm the melodic prin- 
ciples which have been deduced from the Delphic Hymns, 
the Aidin Epitaph, and the Berlin Paean. 


A, DIATONIC AND CHROMATIC. 














ae 
-σοι τάδε tap ὧν ἱκέτιν ad-—-t yo νά tow ἔπι κατασπο- « 


B. DIATONIC AND ENHARMONIC. 














-π σοι τά δε Tap ὧν ik ér ιν ab--1 yo νάτων ἔπι κατασπο- - 
1.Ε.Μ. 
‘ages δ᾽ ἂν mpdo)oo τάδε tap WYO YY — —|—uvYU— 
ν ἱκέτιν ail dav προφέρω.) —vwelevv— 
- προσεύχομανι γονάτων —vev[(levv- 
πι κατασπο(δουμένα.) υυυ -πυπυ-π- 


A restoration on a paeonic basis may perhaps be possible. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES TO THE SECOND SERIES 


Epigrams from Inscriptions: page 58, line 27, add note: cf. Auth. Pal. xi. 
86. 3 ὁ ψόφος ἦν ὕσπληγος ἐν οὔασι, and E, Norman Gardiner, Greek 
Athletic Sport and Festivals, pp. 255, 296, 456. 

Timachidas: page 76, four lines from the bottom, add: A. Wilhelm in 
Anzeig. ad. Wiener Akad. phil.-hist. Kl. 1922, p. 70; and Nos. xiv-xvii, 
pp. 89-108 of the same publication. 

Διάλογοι: page 111, line 14, add: The text is much improved by 
L. Deubner in Hermes, lvi. 314-19. He decides for the age of Lucian. 


CORRECTIONS OF THE SECOND SERIES 


Menander: page 16, line 11, for ‘play doubtfully called Zhe Samian 
Woman’ read ‘ The Girl with the Clift Hair’ 

Epigrams from Inscriptions: page 51, line 13, for φοινίσσας read Φοινίσσας 

The Poetry of the Hesiodic School: page 209, line 16, for ‘ Atreus’ vead 
‘ Minyas’ 


ADDITIONAL NOTES TO THE THIRD SERIES 


Page 23, note 5. ‘Lysanias’ has been conjectured for ‘ Lysimachus’ in 
Tzetzes ; see Pauly-Wiss. s.vv. Lysanias (8) and Lysimachus (20). 

Page 203, note 2. The article on these new Hymns from Epidaurus by 
K. Miinscher in the Festschrift to F. Poland (111. Woch., August 25, 
1932), came to hand too late to be of service. 


a 








INDEX 


Abdera, 45-7. 
Achaeus, ᾿Αλκμέων σατυρικός of, 


75 n. 

— Alphesiboea of, 75 n. 

Achilles Tatius, 220, 236n., 242 
sqq., 249 sqq. 

Acraephen, 24. 

Admetus, 81. 

Aeaces, 34. 

Aegina, 23, 24, 40, 42-3. 

Aelian, 79. 

Aenus, 18. 

Aeoladas, 52, 53, 54. 

Aeschylides, 60. 

Aeschylus, 52, 75 n., 76, 79, 81 


564.,) 91 Sqq., 102, 121, 135, 
186n. 


Aetna, 56-7. 

Aexone, Inscription from, 69 sqq. 
Agasicles, 53, 54. 

Agathon, A/cmacon of, 75 n. 
Agesilaus, 189. 

Aidin Epitaph, the, 261. 

Aigilia, 7on. 

Alcaeus, 1, 3, 5, 10, 13-21, 27-9, 


95- 
— dialect of, 20. 
— metres, 20, 35-6. 
Alcaeus (comic writer), 166. 
Alcaeus of Messene, 55. _ 
Alcman, 1, 29, 53, 67, 95, 185. 
Alexander the Great, 159, 221, 
223. 
— I of Macedon, 57. 
— of Pherae, 159. 
— Polyhistor, 21 n. 
— Romance, the, 219, 220-2. 
Alexandria, 21. 
Alexis, the Zzzus of, 166-7. 
Amasus, 34. 
Ambrosian Life, the, 21, 37. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 55. 
Ammonius, 66 n. 
Amyntas, 186, 188-9. 
Amyntas of Macedon, 57. 
Anacreon, 66-7. 
Anactoria, 7. 
Anaxippus, 177. 
Andaesistrota, 53. 
Andromeda, 7. 
Anthologies, 172, 177. 





Antimenides, 18 ἢ. 

Antipater of Sidon, 180, 185-8. 

Antiphanes, 237. 

— (comic writer), 167. 

Antonius Diogenes, 229 n., 237. 

Apollo Δήραινος, 46. 

— Helios, 203. 

— of Ptoion, 39. 

Apollodorus, 24, 78, 87n., 106, 
129, 139. 

Apollonius Dyscolus, 25 ἢ. 

Aratus, 187. 

Archilochus, 58-62. 

Archinus, Law of, 70. 

Ariphantus, 60. 

Aristaenetus, 244 n., 254. 

Aristides, 163. 

Aristomedes, 175. 

Aristophanes, 27, 29, 74, 76, 9I, 
103, 104, 116, 121, 123, 128, 131, 
136 n., 137 n., 157 sqq., 167, 
195, 205, 206 ἢ. 

Aristophon of Ceos, 179. 

Aristotle, 59, 60, 65, 77, 83, 114, 
I51, 157, 210. 

Armenians, the, 218 and n. 

Arsinoe, 187. 

Ascalon, 18. 

Asclepiades, 180, 184-5. 

Aspasia, 160, 161. 

Astydamas, 75 n., 152. 

Athenaeus, 6, 49, 57, 75, 148, 
170, 180. 

Athens, the Athenians, 16, 38, 40, 
46-7, 55, 69, 71, 87, 161-4, 
178 n., 192-3, 259. 

Athens, theatre at, go. 

᾿Αττικισμός, 21. 

Augustus, 100. 

Automedes of Mycenae, 23. 


Babylon, 18, 41. 

Bacchylides, 1, 3, 29, 35, 41, 42, 
55-8, 67, 167. 

Balbilla, 27. 

Baucis, 180. 

Berlin Paean, the, 261. 

Βιάντειον at Priene, the, 60. 

Biotus, 152. 

Boeotia, 40. 

Boeotian dialect, the, 26. 
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Brer Rabbit, go. 
Byzantium, 21. 


Cadi, 89. 

Cairo Musical Fragment, the, 
260-1. 

Callimachus, 89, 185n., 196n., 199. 

Callixinus of Rhodes, 198. 

Carcinus, 152. 

Carthage, 41. 

Catilius, 190. 

Cedrenus, 224. 

Ceos, 41. 

Cephisus, 25 n. 

Cercidas, 201. 

Chaeremon, 75 n. 

Chalcis, 24. 

Charaxus, 5. 

Charito, 213, 220sqq., 231, 233 n., 
240 Sqq., 249, 254. 

Χελιχελώνη, 181-2. 

Chione Romance, the, 230 sqq., 
240. 

Chios, 62. 

Cicero, 106. 

Cithaeron, Mt., 22-3, 50. 

Clement of Alexandria, 148. 

Corcyra, 23, 245. 

Corinna, 2, 10, 21-30. 

— dialect, 25-6. 

— metres, 28-9. 

— Daughters of Asopus, 23. 

— Εὐωνουμίη, 25 n. 

— Helicon and Cithaeron, 22-3, 
28. 

Corinthians, the, 49. 

Crates, 160. 

Cratinus, 71 sqq., 158-61. 

Crete, 64. 

Critias, 148. 

— and the Pirithous, 148-51. 

Croesus, 176. 

Cyclic Poems, the, 35. 

Cypria, the, 34, 106n., 138 ἢ. 


Damaena, 55. 

Damoxenus, 177. 
Daphnephoria, the, 38, 53. 
Δαφνηφορικόν, 53. 

Darius, 47. 

Delium, 55. 

Delos, 38. 

Delphi, 39, 42, 43, 53, 208. 
Delphic Hymns, the, 261. 
Demeas, 60, 61, 62. 





Demetrius of Phaleron, 23. 
Demodicus, 23. 
Demosthenes, 248. 
Dicaeogenes, 152. 

Dictys Cretensis, 224. 
Didymus, 175, 177. 
Diodorus, 24. 

Diogenes, 152. 

Diognetus, 163. 

Dionysia, the, 71 sq., 210. 
Dionysius, 40, 48, 52. 
Dionysus, cult of, 64, 74n. 
Διόνυσος μελπόμενος, 126. 
Doric dialect, 35. 
Doricha, 6. 

Dracon, 15. 


Ecphantides, 71-3, 74. 

Egypt, 177, 190, 251. 

Eleusis, 192. 

Ennius, Alexander of, 137, 140, 
141. 

Epaminondas, 189. 

Ephebi, 193. 

Epichares, 71. 

Epicharmus, 156, 157. 

Epidaurus, Temple of Asclepius 
at, 208. 

Eretria, theatre at, 90. 

Erinna, ᾿Αλακάτα of, 180-5. 

Eryximachus, 259. 

Euaretus, 75 ἢ. 

Euboea, 38. 

Eubulus, 166. 

Eumelus, 242. 

Euneidae, 126. 

Euonymus, 25. 

Euphorion, 187. 

Eupolis, Δῆμοι of, 103, 161. 

Euripides, 29, 50, 82, 97, 99, 
102 sq., 158, 162 n., 168, 176n., 
254. : 

— Alcestis, 203. 

— Alcmaeon at Corinth, 75 τι. 

— ᾿Αλκμέων ὁ διὰ Ψωφῖδος, 75 n. 

— Alexandros, 137-42. 

— Andromache, 136. 

— Andromeda, 136 n. 

— Antiope, 69, 103, 105-13, 121, 
141. 

— Archelaus, 147. 

— Bacchae, 28, 97. 

— Bellerophon, 136-7. 

— Cretans, 129-31. 

— Cyclops, 92, 93 n. 


Saat 


RR tal ie li POM 





INDEX 


— Electra, 29, 60n. 

— Helena, 29, 146, 197-8, 201. 

— Hercules Furens, 115 n. 

— Hippolytus (the first), 12 
? 


131. 
— Hippolytus (the second), 129, 


141. 

— Hypsipyle, 69, 103, 120-9. 

— Lon, 111, 146. 

—Tlphigenia at Aulis, 88n., 
133 n. 

— Medea, 129. 

— Μελανίππη Δεσμῶτις, 103, 113, 

— Μελανίππη Σοφή, 69,103,113-7. 

— Palamedes, 131. 

— Phaethon, 143-7. 

— Phoenissae, 103, 121, 129. 

— Pirithous, 148-51. 

— Rhesus, 88n. 

— Sciron, 148. 

— Stheneboea, 69, 129, 131-7. 

— Supplices, 136. 

— Telephus, 82. 

— Troades, 137. 

Eusebius, 184. 

Eustathius, 176. 

Eutresis, 189. 

Euxantius, 42. 


Galen, 39. 

Glaucus, 62. 

Glenis, 188. 

Gnesippus, 74. 

Gongyla, 7. 

Gortyn, the Law of, 35. 
Graeco-Egyptian Comedy, 178. 
Gymnosophists, the, 221. 


Hadrian, 27 n. 

Halimus, cult of Demeter at, 198. 

Hebrus, 18. 

Hecate, 251. 

Hector, the, 153. 

Helicon, Mt., 22-3. 

Heliodorus, 219, 220 sqq., 236, 
242, 246, 249, 252 sqq. 

Hephaestion, 4, 199, 205. 

Heraclitus, 14. 

Hermippus, 160. 

Hermogenes, 68. 

Herodes Atticus, 192. 

Herodorus, 202. 

Herodotus (of Thebes), 41. 

Herodotus (the historian), 6, 16. 
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Herondas, 167. 

Hesiod, 54, 207, 252, 258. 

Hesychius, 74. 

Hiero of Syracuse, 56. 

Hipponax, 59, 60. 

Homer, 20, 33-4, 35, 63, 65, 67, 
96, 185. 

Homeric Epic, the, 30. 

Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 200. 

— to Dioscuri, 20. 

— to Demeter, 197-8. 

— to Hermes, 87, 80. 

— to the Mother of the Gods, 
207. 

Horace, 2, 16, 20, 21, 48, 59, 89, 
108, 200 ἢ. 

Hyginus, 79, 106, 113, 114, 117, 
137, 140, 147. 

Hymn to Apollo, a, 202. 

Hymn to the Mother of the Gods, 
a, 204-8. 

Flymn to Pan (1), 203. 

flymn to Pan (2), 208-9. 

Hyrieus, 25. 


Iamblichus, 254. 

Ibycus, 3, 29, 30-6. 

— dialect, 35. 

— metres, 35-6. 

Iliad, the, 30, 35, 96, 131, 153, 203. 

Ion of Chios, 55 n., 102. 

Ioannes Diaconus, 68, 113, 131, 
148. 

Iphigenia (anon.), 154-5. 

Ira, 16n. 

Ismenion, 40. 

Isocrates, 195 n. 

Isyllus, 203, 208. 


Julian, the Emperor, 50. 


Karddoyot Τυναικῶν, the Hesiodic, 
29, 258. 

Κηληδόνες, the, 40. 

Κητεῖοι, the, 83. 

Krishna, 89. 


Lachares, 171 n. 

Laches, 162. 

Laconia, 188. 

Lasus of Hermione, 49. 
Lenaea, the, 71 5644.) 75- 
Leonidas, 180, 186, 188. 
Lesbian dialect, the, 20, 27. 
Lesbos, 9, 16. 
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Leucon, 242. 

Little Lliad, the, 83. 
Longus, 220, 246. 

Lucian, 7oxaris of, 242-3. 
Lucius Verus, 192. 

Lydia, 7, 16, 85. 
Lysander, 164. 

Lysias, 258-9. 
Lysimachus, 23. 


Magnes, 157. 

Malalas, 224. 

Marathon, 193. 

Marcus Aurelius, 192. 

Medea, the (anon.), 152. 

Megara, 40. 

Melamphyllis, 47. 

Melanippides, 210. 

Melanippus, 13, 16, 17. 

Meleager, 180, 185 n. 

Melia, 39, 40. 

Menander, 164, 167-75. 

— "Amoros, 173. 

— Tewpyds, 170. 

— Ἐπιτρέποντες, 104 n., 116, 168, 
178. 

— Ἱέρεια, 171. 

--- Ἴμβριοι, 171. 

— Κόλαξ, 169. ᾿ 

— Μισούμενος, 168. 

— Νομοθέτης, 170. 

— Περικειρομένη, 169. 

Messenian War, 65. 

Messenians, 65. 

Metiochus Fragment, the, 237 566. 

Mica, 7. 

Milesian Tales, 211. 

Mitylene, 15. 

Myronides, 162. 

Myrsilus, 14-15. 

Mysteries, the, 162-3. 


Naucydes, 184 ἢ. 
Naxos, 61, 62. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 18 n. 
Neobule, 62. 
Neophron, 152. 
Niceratus, 161. 
Nicomachus, 75 n. 
Ninus, 221, 223. 
Ninus Romance, the, 211 sqq,., 

220, 221, 242, 253. 
Nonnus, 42. 





Odyssey, the, 105. 
Oeneus, the (anon.), 154. 
Olympia, 65. 


Orestes Fragment, the, 260. 


Oricus, 192. 
Orion, 24, 25. 
Orphic Hymn, 207. 


Pacuvius, Ontiope of, 106, 107 n., 
108 n. 

Pagondas, 53, 55. 

Παρθένεια, 67. 

Parnes, Mt., 25. 

Paros, 51, 60-2. 

Parthenius, 186-7. 

Pausanias, 39-40, 96, 198. 

Penthilus, 5. 

Pirithous, the, 115 n. 

Penthilids, the, 15, 16. 

Περὶ “Yous, the Author of, 55, 
146, 195 n. 

Pericles, 40, 160, 161. 

Persians, the, 46-7. 

Petronius, 21 ἢ. 

Pherecrates, 166. 

Pherenicus, 56. 

Philemon, 175 sqq. 

Philetas, 184, 198. 

Philicus, 105 sqq. 

Philochorus, 120. 

Philocles, 157. 

Philodemus, 58 n. 

Philopoemen, 188. 

Philostratus, 192. 

Philoxenus, 201. 

Phittacus, 5, 14, 15, 16. 

Photius, 211. 

Phrynichus, 165. 

Phrynon, 163. 

Pindar, 1, 2, 3, 21, 23, 29, 31, 34, 
36-55, 57, 126 n. 

— metres, 36, 51 sqq. 

— Dithyrambs, 37, 48-51. 

— Epinician Odes, 2, 37-8, 55. 

— Paeans, 37-48, 51, 138 n. 

— Partheneia, 37, 52, 67. 

— Ὑπορχήματα, 51. 

Plataea, 24. 

Plato, 65, 77, 259. 

— the Gorgias of, 106-7. 

Plato Comicus, 166. 

Plautus, 177. 

— Aulularia, 176-7. 

— Bacchides, 174. 

— Poenulus, 169. 


ee es ον" - 


᾿ς oe 


ee ee ood 
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INDEX 


Pliny, 252. 

Plutarch, 58n., 67, 115n., 160, 
170. 

Pollux, go. 

Polycrates, 31, 33, 34. 

Porphyrius, 131. 

Posidippus, 186-7. 

Prexo, 188. 

Priene, 60. 

Procession of the Basket, the, 
199. 

Proclus, 53. 

Proverbs, Book of, 120. 

Pseudo-Callisthenes, 219, 221. 

Pseudo-Lucian, 238. 

Ptoion, 39. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 199. 

Ptolemy Philopator, 198. 

Publilius Syrus, 156. 

Pytho, 42. 


Quintilian, 13 


Ῥειτώ, 192, 194. 
Rhegium, 35. 
Rhodes, 64, 183. 
Rhodopis, 6. 
Rome, 192. 


‘Sabina, 27 ἢ. 

St. Elmo’s Fires, 19, 236. 

Salamis, 23. 

Samos, 31, 34. 

San, 49. 

Sappho, 1, 2-13, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
184. 

— metre, 4-5, 20, 35-6. 

— dialect, 9. 

Sardis, 7. 

Satyrus, 120n., 158, 176. 

Scrantigung, 89. 

Scythia, Scythian Romance, 242 
sq., 245-6. 

Seleucia (in Susiana), 202. 

Sellius (Sillius), 171. 

Semele, cult of, at Sparta, 64. 

Septimius, 224-6. 

Sesostris (Sesonchosis), 223. 

Sicyon, theatre at, 90. 

Simonides, 3, 35, 36, 41, 51, 67. 

Sinope, 24. 

Sirmium, 192. 

Solinus, 57. 

Solon, 65, 162. 

Sophilus, 167, 177. 
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Sophocles, 69 sqq., 94, 102, 165. 
— Alcmaeon, 75 n. 

— ᾿Αλεάδαι, 77. 

-- Alexandros, 137 n. 

— Amycus, 92. 

— Antigone, 93, 99. 

— Athamas, 99. fe 

— ᾿Ατρεὺς ἢ Μυκηναῖαι, 100-1. 
— ᾿Αχαιῶν Σύλλογος, 78, 79 566. 
EY A ἀρ ΡΝ 
— Eurypylus, 82. 

— Ἡρακλῆς ἐπὶ Ταινάρῳ, 92. 
— Ichneutae, 69, 87 sq., 107. 
— Inachus, 69. 

— Lobates, 132. 

— Δήμνιαι, 121. 

— Μυσοί, 77, 79. 

— Ναύπλιος Πυρκαεύς, 95-7. 
— Niobe, 84 5464. 

— Oedipus Coloneus, 166. 

— Ocdipus Tyrannus, 99, 205. 
— Oeneus, 102. 

— Πανδώρα ἢ Σφυροκόποι, 92. 
— Philoctetes, 93, 94, 96. 

— Phoenix, 102. 

— Phrixus, 99. 

— Priamus, 137 n. 

— Tantalus, 84 sqq. 

— Τηλέφεια, 72, 73, 76-8. 

— Τήλεφος Σφάλτης, 77 

— Τήλεφος Τύραννος, 77. 

— Thamyras, 94. 

— Trachiniae, 99, 135. 

— Θυέστης, 100-1. 

— Θυέστης Σικυώνιος, 100. 

— Tyro, 103, 104-5. 
Sophron, 157. 

Sostheus, 60. 

Sparta, 40, 63-4, 161, 164. 

— tribal organization, 63-5. 
Statius, 22, 127n. 

Stephanus of Byzantium, 183. 
Stobaeus, 75, 142, 147, 180. 
Strabo, 6, 15, 39. 

Suidas, 31, 34, 75, 183, 184. 
Swift, Dean, 228. 


Tanagra, 24. 

Tatian, 184 ἢ. 

Tefnut Romance, the, 226 sqq. 
Telesilla, 204. 
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